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I. 


THE BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


UR LORD and His apostles were accustomed to refer to the 
Jewish Scriptures as to-a well-known, definite body of 

sacred writings that had been handed down from past ages. They 
assumed that there was agreement among the people of the Jews 
as tothe particular books that constituted these Scriptures; and 
they actually quoted from the great majority of them as of 
unquestionable authority in matters of doctrine and duty. It 
could not occur to any reader of the New Testament that in the 
time of Christ the Canon of the Old Testament had not yet been 
determined, or that it was still an open question whether certain 
books should be received into it, or should be excluded from it. 
It is inconceivable, too, that Josephus could have written as he has 
done of the books which he describes as “justly believed to be 
divine” and held to be most sacred by all Jews,* if the rabbis of 
his time had felt themselves at liberty to add to, or to take away 
from the number of these sacred books. When Strack wrote his arti- 
cle on the Canon of the Old Testament,t+ he could affirm that there 
was then unanimity among critics of opposite schools in regarding 
the Canon of Josephus as embracing neither more nor less than the 
thirty-nine books of our present Hebrew Bible. He attached no 
importance, as bearing on the extent of the Canon, to the discus- 
sions which rabbis of the first century engaged in with respect to 

* Contra Apion, i, 8. 
+ Herzog’s Real-EHncyk., 2d ed., vii, p. 428. 
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certain books, as Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Esther and 
Ezekiel. These discussions, Strack observes, seem to have been 
indulged in for the purpose of displaying the acuteness of the 
rabbis, and of making it clear that the authority of the holy books 
was absolutely certain. Kautzsch, too, a much more radical critic 
of the Old Testament than Strack, decidedly denies that the dis- 
putes referred to involved the question of the canonical authority 
of the books under discussion.* 

In speaking, then, of the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament, we are fully warranted to assume the previous existence 
of a fixed Canon of the Old Testament. This Old Testament our 
Lord and His apostles looked upon as possessing supreme: authority 
and infallible. We content ourselves with appealing to two famil- 
iar declarations made by them as to the character of the Scriptures 
in the hands of the Jews. One is the statement of Christ recorded 
in John x. 35, “The Seripture cannot be broken.” We hold it to 
be arbitrary and unjustifiable to limit the application of this asser- 
tion to the particular words of Scripture that had just been quoted. 
Yet Dr. Sanday admits that “even if we take the narrower view 
and restrict the saying to the particular passage, it would hardly be 
applied to that unless it represented a general principle which 
might be applied to other passages as well.”+ And the same writer 
acknowledges in regard to the classic declaration of Paul in 2 Tim. 
iii. 16 that, even adopting the Revised Version, “ Every Scripture 
inspired of God is also profitable for teaching,” etc., we are still 
“obliged to interpret the words by the current conception of what 
Scriptures were so inspired, and we should find that it included all, 
or very nearly all, those which form our present Old Testament.” 

We may make another quotation from Dr. Sanday in regard to 
the formation of the Canon of the New Testament. He tells 
us that it was “really the process by which the writings of the 
New Testament came to be placed on the same footing with those 
of the Old.”{ We readily admit the principle that to place a writ- 
ing of the New Testament on the same footing with those of the 
Old was to declare it canonical. But we demur to what is implied 
in Dr. Sanday’s statement, that writings of the New Testament 
were not in the age in which they appeared placed on a line with 
the Old; and that it was only gradually that any of them “came 
to be” so highly appreciated. For it seems to us a very plain 
matter that a writing that had not a just and avowed claim to be 
regarded as divine and authoritative on its first promulgation, 


* Studien und Kritiken, 1892, pp. 188, 189. See also Buhl’s Canon and Teat 
of the Old Testament, p..25, etc. 


+ Inspiration, p. 88. t Jbid., p. 4. 
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could not rightly acquire such a claim in any subsequent time. 
The notion of a writing’s title to inspiration being held in abeyance 
for generations and finding recognition only after a long time, is not 
to be entertained. * 

Here we have to put ourselves in decided opposition to some 
of the most influential writers on the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment in the present day. Thus Bishop Westcott begins his work 
on The Canon of the New Testament by declaring his design “to 
trace the gradual recognition of a written apostolic rule as 
authoritative and divine, to observe the gradual equalization 
of the ‘Gospels and Epistles’ with the ‘Law and the Prophets.’” 
Again he writes :+ “It cannot be denied that the idea of the inspi- 
ration of the New Testament, in the sense in which it is maintained 
now, was the growth of time;” and he goes on to affirm that the 
Old Testament was the only Bible of the Christian Church for two 
or three generations. Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen, too, maintains that. 
it was the actual use of the writings of our present New Testament, 
and the authority which they acquired in the life and public wor- 
ship of the Church by this customary use, that eventually sur- 
rounded these writings with the nimbus of holiness and generated 
conceptions of their supernatural origin and of their dignity far 


beyond that of all other literature. He affirms that it was owing 
to this practical application of these writings in life and especially 
in worship, and not owing to any preconceived opinion of the 
inspiration of their apostolic authors, that the New Testament of the 
Church was brought into being, and that its separate books found 
entrance into this sacred collection.t Prof. Weiss allows himself 


* “T suppose I am right in saying that we mean by inspiration the divine in- 
fluence exerted upon the minds of the writers of the Bible, which led them 
to choose and shape their material so as to make the result the authoritative 
rule of faith and practice,’’ says Prof. H. P. Smith in his Biblical Scholarship 
and Inspiration, p. 72. This definition, though defective, professes to give, as 
the result of the divine influence exerted, an authoritative rule of faith and prac- 
tice in the several books of the Bible as they came from the hands of their 
inspired authors. It is fundamentally at variance with the theory that the New 
Testament was not an authoritative rule of faith and practice till the latter half 
of the second century, when, we are told, authority was first ascribed by the 
Church to the books contained in it. 

+ Canon, 2d ed., p. 49. 


¢ “Nicht eine vorgefasste Meinung von dem unterscheidenden Character 
bestimmter Schriften, nicht ein Dogma von der Inspiration der apostolischen 
Schriftsteller hat das N. T. der Kirche geschaffen und den einzelnen Bichern 
den Eintritt in diese Sammlung erschlossen oder versperrt, sondern umgekehrt, 
die thatsichliche Anwendung und die durch das Herkommen begriindete 
Geltung der Schriften im Leben und insbesondere im Gottesdienst der Kirche 
hat sie mit dem Nimbus der Heiligkeit umgeben und hat die Vorstellungen von 
einem itbernatirlichen Ursprung und von einer alle sonstige Literatur weit 
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to say, “It is certain that until after the middle of the second cen- 
tury no other Canon was set up in the Church than the Word of 
God [in the Old Testament].”* Prof. Harnack ascribes to the 
conflict of the Church with Gnosticism and Montanism a determin- 
ing influence in the formation of the New Testament, and he makes 
its recognition as of equal authority with the Old a suddenly 
emerging phenomenon of the latter part of the second century. 
The Church, he concedes, had holy Christian writings long pre- 
viously, but they were not in our sense a New Testament even in 
an embryonic state, not a collection of writings esteemed of like 
dignity with the Old Testament and regarded as bequeathed by 
the apostles to be the Canon of Catholic doctrine and discipline.t 





hinter sich lassenden Wirde derselben erzeugt”’ (Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons 
des N. T., i, p. 83). Zahn writes again (Gesch. des Kanons des N. T., i, pp. 436, 
437): ‘‘Certainly it is not without interest and not altogether unimportant for 
the history of the Canon, to settle when first in the Church the idea of theop- 
neusty was attached to the writings of the New Testament. Every reflecting 
man must say to himself that this presupposes a long habit of using these writ- 
ings in the Church and of placing them in divine service on a par with the 
writings of the Old Testament. For how else could that idea have arisen ? 
There were as yet no Synods, still less General Councils, at which dogmas were 

How shall we then determine since when the writings of the New 
Testament were in the thought and language of the Church put on a level with 
the Old Testament Scriptures in respect to supernatural origin and infalli- 
bility ?’’ Now Zahn himself informs us that the very earliést Ohristian literature 
outside of the New Testament presents this view of the teaching of the 
apostles: ‘‘ As God through Christ, so did Christ act and speak through the 
apostles. Thereby the doctrines and instructions of the apostles were set on a 
level with those which Christ immediately, and which God through the 
prophets, communicated ”’ (Gesch., u. s. w., i, p. 804). Here Zahn maintains 
that the first generation of Christians already held that the words of the apostles 
which we have in the New Testament were as divinely inspired and as authori- 
tative as those of the prophets. Zahn describes the apostles as, in the view of 
the apostolic fathers, ‘‘authorities for the present and all the future of the 
Church”’ (wbi supra, p. 808). He maintains (p. 810) that ‘‘the dead apostles 
could be an authority, owned as binding and in living force in all parts of the 
Church, only if everywhere writings were received and listened to in the 
Church in which every one was convinced that he heard the voice of the apos- 
tles.’”’ Clement of Rome expressly attributes the inspiration of the Spirit to the 
First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. He wrote it ‘‘éx ddyOetas 
mvevpatixas.’" The words, ‘‘of « truth,” before ‘‘spiritually,’’ are emphatic, 
and forbid our taking this expression, ‘‘ spiritually,”’ as signifying less than that 
the Epistle was written under full inspiration of the Spirit, or ‘‘in words which 
the Spirit taught,’’ to employ the language of Paul himself in the same Epistle 
respecting the Spirit’s influence on him as a teacher (1 Cor. ii. 13). 

* Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 32, 33. 

+ Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200, p. 111. A keen discussion has been 
carried on by Zahn and Harnack on the history of the New Testament Canon. 
The points of agreement and difference between the two distinguished scholars 
are drawn out by Koppel in an article, ‘‘ Der Zahn-Harnack’sche Streit,” u. s. w., 
in the first Heft of the Studien und Kritiken for 1891. 
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Harnack has aggressive followers in the United States; and his 
view that the conception of an apostolic Canon of Scripture was 
unknown to the primitive Church is one with which we are becom- 
ing quite familiar on this side of the Atlantic. To all these theories 
we oppose the witness of the New Testament and of the early 
Church. 

We must guard against being misunderstood. Any one who has 
studied the Church history of Eusebius, or who has read even a 
popular treatise on the Canon of Scripture, is well aware that it is 
not to be maintained that there is equal evidence that every book 
in our present New Testament was recognized everywhere in the 
Church Catholic during the first half of the second century as an 
authoritative rule. The New Testament was not published at once 
as a complete whole. Its books were separately written, in sundry 
places and at sundry times, till the last writing of the Apostle John 
appeared near the close of the first century. From the nature of the 
case, time and careful and extensive inquiry and intercommunica- 
tion between churches remote from each other were needed in order 
to ascertain precisely the full number of the writings which the 
Lord had provided for the Church of the New Covenant. But the 
belief in, a new, inspired rule of faith and duty additional to that 
furnished by the Old Testament, and equally deserving with it of 
credence and obedience, was in the Church from the time that the 
name of a Church was first applied to the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We emphatically deny the statement of Bishop 
Westcott that “the Old Testament was for two or three generations 
a complete Bible, interpreted in the light of the Gospel.’ There 
were, indeed, early Christian writers, like the Pseudo-Barnabas, 
who allegorized the Old Testament ad libitum, and who could find 
in any part of it the mysteries of the Gospel. In this sense they 
could be said to have a complete Bible in the Old Testament. And 
the same might be affirmed of allegorizing interpreters of later 
ages, who read into the Old Testament all the doctrines of the 
New. But it can be shown that Christ placed His disciples under 
a new rule of faith and practice, and that this new rule of faith was 
not only a spoken, but also a written word, revered as Scripture and 
actually designated as Scripture, even in the days of the apostles. 
If this can be established, then it is a very grave error to teach that 
“the idea of the inspiration of the New Testament, in the sense in 
which it is maintained now, was the growth of time”—time that 
may have extended beyond the first century of the Christian 
Church. We would not affirm, as a matter capable of explicit 
proof, that any of the churches planted by the apostles knew, in 
the year when John (the last of them) died, where were ail the 
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writings that now constitute our New Testament. Still we would 
not dare to assert that in no church of that time did such 
knowledge exist. But we do maintain that the belief in the in- 
spiration of a large portion of the New Testament as the infalli- 
ble Word of God was then as full and strong and clear and defin- 
ite in the minds of enlightened Christians as it is now in the minds 
of such. 

It might well be accounted strange if those who first received the 
books of the New Testament, and for whose instruction they were 
primarily written, were not taught to estimate them at their proper 
worth, and if their transcendent value as God’s inspired Scripture 
should have been suffered to remain concealed from the Christian 
Church for a century or longer. We agree so far with Zahn as to 
admit that the habitual public and private employment of the 
writings now in the New Testament for purposes of religious edifi- 
cation and worship would lead to a better practical appreciation of 
their incomparable excellence. But before they were hallowed by 
such long usage they were, as we hope to show, received as divine and 
authoritative. Such usage did not originate the belief in their in- 
spiration, but only strengthened and confirmed this belief. It was 
natural, too, for orthodox Christian teachers to quote the Christian 
Scriptures far more freely in their controversy with heretics, such as 
Gnostics and Montanists, than they felt themselves at liberty to do 
when seeking to persuade Jews and the heathen. In dealing with 
these latter classes they could set forth in general terms the unri- 
valed moral and religious teaching of Christianity. But to the 
particular books of the New Testament it was not needful to refer 
them. The great proof relied on for convincing those altogether 
outside the pale of Christianity was the fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament respecting Christ. Hence in the days 
when the conflict of the Church was chiefly with Jew and Gentile 
unbelievers, the Old Testament was the great armory of Christian 
apologists. But when, at a later period, the most formidable con- 
flict was with those who called themselves Christians, and who 
admitted the New Testament either in whole or in part, then it 
was the New Testament that was properly appealed to as the judge 
of controversies. Then its statements were abundantly and specifi- 
cally quoted, as was required by the exigencies of the new contro- 
versies that had arisen. But the men who, in the latter part of the 
second century, thus employ the New Testament in confuting heresy, 
do not appeal to it as if its authority had only lately come to be 
recognized. They appeal to it as that which was from the begin- 
ning the rule of faith in the churches and which had been as such 
handed down from the apostles and faithfully preserved. We may 
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make this manifest here by a quotation from Irenzeus,* postponing 
the calling of other witnesses. How could the venerable Irenzus, 
whose integrity is unimpeachable, have made the following state- 
ments if, as some of our critics will have it, the writings of the New 
Testament were not invested with canonical authority till he was 
a man of mature years? In the conclusion of the Preface to the 
third book of his work Against Heresies, he thus writes: “ The 
Church has received from the apostles and imparted to her sons the 
only true and life-giving faith. For the Lord of all gave the 
power of the Gospel to His apostles, through whom also we have 
known the truth, that is, the doctrine of the Son of God; to whom 
also did the Lord declare: ‘He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth me and Him that sent me.’” And 
Trenzeus begins the third book with these words: “We have 
learned from none others the plan of our salvation than from those 
through whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did at 
one time proclaim in public, and at a later period, by the will of 
God, handed down to us in the Scriptures to be the foundation and 
pillar of our faith.”: 

But let us now go back to the New Testament itself for the proof 
that it stood in the Church from the beginning on an equal footing 


with the Old Testament.t The Epistle to the Hebrews opens with 


*«<Treneus,” says Lightfoot, ‘‘is the first extant writer in whom, from the 
nature of his work, we have a right to expect explicit information on the subject 
of the Canon His work is the first controversial treatise addressed to 
Christians on questions of Christian doctrine where the appeal lies to Christian 
documents.’”’ The extraordinary attempt of Dr. Werner (in Gebhardt und Har- 
nack’s Tearte und Untersuchungen, Band vi, ‘‘ Der Paulinismus des Irenzus’’) to 
show that Ireneus did not regard the Epistles of Paul as canonical Scripture 
led us to go through Irenzeus with some care to see what truth there might be 
in Werner’s contention. Out of many quotations of Paul’s Epistles in Ireneus 
which we noted, and which are clearly adduced as ‘‘Scripture,’’ it may suffice 
here to give one, Gal. v. 21, which thus appears in the work Against Heresies, 
Bk. i, vi, 3: ‘‘ Wherefore also it comes to pass that the ‘most perfect’ among 
them addict themselves without fear to all those kinds of forbidden deeds of 
which the Scriptures assure us that ‘they who do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.’’’ In Bk. i, chap. iii, sec. 4, four quotations from Paul’s 
Epistles (two from Romans, one from Ephesians, and one from Colossians) are 
expressly said to be “‘ found in Scripture.”’ 

+ That in 2 Pet. iii. 15-17 the Epistles of Paul are treated as on equality with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament is to us clear, in spite of all that has been 
recently said to the contrary. Only on this supposition is the ‘‘wresting”’ of 
them complained of intelligible. The fact that they were abused and perverted 
to evil purposes implies that they were regarded as sacred and authoritative. 
Before and during the apostolic age, the Old Testament Scriptures were per- 
verted ; and there are indications even in the Epistles of Paul that they, too, 
were misinterpreted and misapplied. But the critics object to our making quo- 
tations from 2 Peter as a part of the New Testament. It is the one book which 
Dr. Sanday, though very hesitatingly, would exclude from the Canon. We do 
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this declaration: ‘“‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son.” After a full and 
impressive setting forth of the superangelic and divine glory of the 
Son, the revealer of the new dispensation, the second chapter begins 
with this exhortation and appeal: “Therefore we ought to give 
the more earnest heed to the things that were heard, lest haply we 
drift away from them. For if the word spoken through angels 
proved steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 
a just recompense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which having at the first been spoken through the 
Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that heard, God also bearing 
witness with them, both by signs and wonders, and by manifold 
powers, and by gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to His own will.” 
We need not multiply testimonies as to the sacredness of our Lord’s 
words from the very time they were first uttered (Matt. vii. 26; 
John xii. 48), They were the words of God (John iii. 34). And 
what at the first began to be spoken by the Lord was, after his 
removal, proclaimed by those who had been with Him and heard 
Him. And their teaching had the most signal and abundant divine 
attestation; and as great obligation to believe and obey it rested on 
those who heard them as had rested on those who listened to the 
living voice of Christ Himself (Heb. ii. 1-4; Matt. x. 40). 

Dr. Harnack concedes that “ what the Master had said was from 
the beginning considered holy.”* But here is a very striking and 
instructive fact. While “what the Master had said” is very often 








not need its testimony for our argument, and therefore refer to it only in this 
footnote. Dr. Warfield maintains the canonicity of 2 Peter in an article in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review for January, 1882, which Dr. Sanday admits 
to be ‘‘ very able.’’ New historical evidence of its genuineness has been lately 
brought to light. Ndésgen (Geschichte der neutest. Offenbarung, 2. Band, p. 46) 
has good remarks on its relation to1 Peter. But he does not rest the decision of 
the case on the weighing of critical niceties. ‘‘The question is whether we can 
assume in a Christian of such moral strictness and of such lively antipathy to 
all liars and cunningly invented fables, that he has put on the mask of an eye- 
witness and apostle of Christ in order not only to say in his name what he was set- 
ting forth, which in itself was very striking and powerful, but to invest it with 
apostolic authority.’’ This is truly hard to believe. We have of late read 
2 Peter frequently; and every fresh perusal only confirms our faith in its 
divine inspiration. We should like to see the identity of the basal principles and 
circle of ideas of 1 and 2 Peter, which the superficial reader does not notice, 
fully brought out. It impresses us profoundly. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s attempt 
to detect evidence that 2 Peter borrows from Josephus made only a pass- 
ing sensation. Dr. Salmon was justified in saying that the ‘‘discovery was 
merely that of a mare’s nest.’”’ Few chapters of the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment have influenced Christian life and sentiment more than the first and third 
chapters of 2 Peter. 
* Outlines of the Hist. of Dogma, p. 91. 
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expressly quoted in the earliest Christian literature outside the New 
Testament, it is very seldom referred to in the New Testament 
itself (though everywhere implied), save in the four Gospels. This 
remarkable phenomenon is most satisfactorily explained if we 
attribute it to the consciousness of the apostles, who wrote the other 
books of the New Testament, that Christ still spoke in them (2 Cor. 
xiii. 3) and that their words deserved to be looked on as the “ words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Tim. vi. 3) and to be received with 
equal reverence. As it was in the plan of our Lord that all things 
whatsoever He commanded should be taught to all nations, and that 
His religion should endure even to the end of the world (Matt. 
XXviil. 19, 20), it was an easy and natural thing to transfer the same 
deference to the authentic report of what He had taught that was 
due to the utterances of His living voice. Divine authority must 
from the very first have been ascribed to the Gospels. They must, 
without delay, have been placed on an equal footing with the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, because they purported to be 
the vehicle of a more perfect revelation (Heb. i; 2 Cor.iii). The 
apostle John gave forth his written record of the life of our Lord 
as an adequate basis for believing in Him and for attaining eternal 
life in His name (John xx. 31). A book recognized by those who 
received it as serving such a purpose, and as coming from an apostle, 
would assuredly not have to wait for a single generation to be sur- 
rounded with the “nimbus of holiness.” Again, the Apocalypse of 
John is professedly a prophetic book (Rev. i. 3, x. 7, xxii. 6, 7, 9, 
18, 19). “The strongest language which is found in the older 
Scriptures the author uses and applies to his own book ” (Sanday). 
The Apocalypse is one of the few books of the New Testament 
which the Tiibingen school allowed to be genuine. Justin Martyr 
describes its author as “John, one of the apostles of Christ, who 
prophesied by a revelation that was made to him.”* Here, then, 
is a book of the New Testament which must from the first have 
been believed to be equally inspired with the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament by those who accepted it as genuine. This 
cannot be doubted by any one who considers the references to the 
claims of the book itself, which we have given above, and it over- 
turns the theory of those who maintain that till the closing part of 
the second century the Old Testament had a position of dignity and 
divine authority in the Church to which no writing of the New 
Testament might aspire. 

John prefixes his name to his book of prophecies, as do all the 
prophets of the Old Testament to their prophetic writings. But 
John’s name does not introduce his history of the life of Christ. 


* Dialogue with Trypho, c. 81. 
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Herein, too, John adberes to the analogy of the Old Testament, 
whose historical writings, with the exception of the Book of 
Nehemiah, are anonymous. It is important to bear in mind that 
the historical books in the Canon of the Old Testament in the 
hands of the first Christians were treated as equally divine and 
authoritative with the strictly prophetic. And they who were 
familiar with such a Canon of the books of the Old Covenant would 
be prepared to receive historical books as a part of the revelation 
of the New Covenant. John’s history of Jesus was known to be 
true (John xxi. 24), and it claims to be written with extreme 
accuracy, as every careful reader must note. Regarding it as com- 
ing from one who was esteemed to be both an apostle and a 
prophet, with the transcendent facts and words which it relates, how 
could a discerning Christian of the early Church think of placing it 
in an inferior category to that of the historical books of the Old 
Testament? It is admitted that books of the New Testament were 
read together with the Old in divine worship from an early date. 
It ought not to have required this practice to prevail for a long 
time—a century or a decade, or even a year—to enable an earnest 
spiritual man to see that the New Testament was as deserving as 
the Old to be regarded as the Word of God, or Holy Scripture. 
But is there actual evidence that the Gospels were at first so re- 
garded? Prof. Stapfer, of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in 
Paris, in an opening lecture on the exegesis of the Gospel of Luke 
delivered in 1891, made the assertion that Luke would have been 
“surprised to learn that his books would be one day considered as 
infallible, and added with others to the sacred code of the Old 
Testament.” Similar language has been employed by other critics. 
But notwithstanding their scornful tone of confidence, it is possible 
to produce conclusive proof that the very Gospel of Luke was con- 
sidered as infallible Scripture in Luke’s own lifetime by so com- 
petent an authority as the apostle Paul, whose most faithful com- 
panion Luke was (2 Tim. iv. 11), and who of all men known to us 
was the most likely to have been early acquainted with the third 
Gospel. A careful study of the words of Paul in 1 Tim. v. 18, has 
fully satisfied our mind that he there quotes as Scripture the saying 
of our Lord recorded in Luke x. 7.* In the verse in 1 Tim. v, he 
must be held, according to all analogy, to make a double quotation 
of Scripture. The verse is: “ For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn: and, The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” Compare this language with our Lord’s com- 
bination of two passages of Scripture in Matt. xv. 4: “For God 
said, Honour thy father and thy mother; and, He that speaketh 


* Cf. PRESB. AND REF. REVIEw, January, 1895, p. 113. 
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evil of father or mother, let him die the death.” Here the first 
saying of Scripture, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” is taken 
from Ex. xx. 12; the second is taken from Ex. xxi. 17. The two 
are joined by the connective “and.” The quotation of a merely 
human judgment, or proverb, in the clause beginning with the con- 
junction “and” would be felt to be incongruous and discordant. 
We instinctively expect to find a second Scripture quoted ; and on 
discovering like words in Ex. xxi. 17, we unhesitatingly conclude 
that there was an intended reference to this place. The same re- 
marks, mutatis mutandis, may be made on Acts i. 20, where also 
“and” stands between two Scriptural quotations. So alsoin Rom. 
ix. 33, and in James ii. 23. If any words at all resembling the say- 
ing, “ The labourer is worthy of his hire,” could be discovered in 
the Old Testament, it is certain that commentators would not dis- 
pute that the “and” in 1 Tim. v. 18 introduces a second quota- 
tion of Scripture.* It does introduce words which are exactly the 
same as a saying of the Lord Jesus recorded in Luke x. 7. And it 
does look like prejudice to refuse to acknowledge that this saying 
is quoted by Paul as Scripture on a par with the law of Moses, 
That Paul really does this seems to us placed beyond a doubt by 
comparing his‘argument in 1 Cor. ix. 9-14, on behalf of the same 
cause for which he wrote 1 Tim. v. 18. In that argument he 
quotes as “ written in the law of Moses” (Deut. xx. 4), “ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn,” as sanctioning 
the principle that they who devote themselves to the ministry of 
the Word should be supported by the Church. After justifying his 
application of this passage of the law, and further illustrating the 
equity of his contention, he finally clenches his argument by this 
decisive allegation (v. 14), ‘“‘ Even so did the Lord ordain that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” Here, as in 
1 Cor. vii. 10, Paul refers to what the Lord Jesus had ordained dur- 
ing His earthly ministry; as is pointed out by the best commentators. 
Both in Matt. x. 10 and Luke x. 7, we find this particular ordi- 
nance of the Lord recorded. Luke has the exact words which meet 
us in 1 Tim. v. 18, while Matthew has, “The labourer is worthy 
of his food.” It is conceded on all hands that Luke’s Gospel has 
more affinity with Paul’s forms of thought and expression than 
Matthew’s Gospel has; and there is internal evidence of Paul’s in- 
fluence on its composition. Hence not without reason is it called 
the Pauline Gospel. The fact of Paul’s influence on Luke is also 


*An illustration ex contrario is seen in 1 Cor. xv. 45. If after the clause, 
“The first Adam became a living soul,’’ an ‘‘and’”’ followed, we should be led 
to regard the last clause, ‘‘The last Adam became a life-giving spirit,’’ as also 
a quotation of Scripture. But the two clauses are not thus connected. 
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strongly attested by ancient Christian authors. We are, therefore, 
to seek the record of Paul’s reference to our Lord’s ordinance in 
Luke rather than in Matthew. As a matter of fact, there is a per- 
fect coincidence between Luke x. 7 and 1 Tim. v.18. Here, then, 
are very striking and significant agreements in 1 Cor.ix and 1 Tim. 
v. Both quote Deut. xx. 4, for the same purpose, and make an ap- 
plication of it which is not obvious and which extends its meaning 
beyond the letter of the precept. We fully admit that the principle 
lying at the basis of the injunction in Deut. xx. 4 warrants the use 
which Paul makes of the injunction. But still it is a very peculiar 
use of the text, and one not likely to occur to any other person. 
And this singular employment of a saying primarily and im- 
mediately relating to oxen is combined in 1 Cor. ix with a refer- 
ence to a saying of our Lord respecting the support of his ministers. 
When we find in 1 Tim. v the same use of the same Old Testament 
text combined with the very words of our Lord’s declaration in 
Luke x. 7, respecting the right of ministers of the Word to be main- 
tained, how can we say that these words in 1 Timothy are quoted, not 
as the words of the Lord, but merely as a proverb or moral maxim 
which commends itself to our sense of justice ? When we have once 
established that Paul had in writing (1 Cor. ix. 14), the words, “The 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” fixed in his mind as a saying of 
Christ, we cannot think of him repeating these words without re- 
membering that they were the words of the Lord Jesus. The 
words, too, when presented as an utterance of the Lord, would be 
seen to have double weight. Another consideration strongly con- 
firms our view. When Paul has to quote Deut. xx. 4, in 1 Cor. ix, 
he prefaces it by the formula, “It is written in the law of Moses.” 
When he has to adduce the same passage in 1 Tim. v, he drops the 
formula, “It is written in the law of Moses,” and uses the more general 
one, “The Scripture saith.” The latter formula allows us to sub- 
sume the saying, “The labourer is worthy of his hire,” as included 
under what “Scripture saith.” Its subsumption would have been 
excluded if the prefatory formula in 1 Cor. ix. 9 had been retained. 
The change is significant and should impress every one. Thus 
Paul’s very remarkable association and use of the Law and the 
Gospel in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 14, reappear in 1 Tim. v. 18, in a way which 
could not be the work of an imitator. It would be to make Paul 
violate the clear usus loguendi of the New Testament in the quota- 
tion of combined Scriptures, and what is worse, to impute to the 
apostle gross forgetfulness, to make him reproduce, in a later epistle, 
as a commonplace observation which his Lord had never used, a 
saying which, when writing to the Corinthians, he had referred to 
as having proceeded out of the mouth of Christ. And this saying 
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of Christ is one which Paul would be likely to refer to frequently, as 
it decided an important practical question which would necessarily 
arise in every church which the apostle organized. 

We conclude that when Paul wrote from Rome his first Epistle 
to Timothy, who was at Ephesus, the Gospel of Luke must have been 
recognized as Scripture by the Christians of both these cities. This 
is a fact of the greatest moment in the history of the Canon of the 
New Testament. Itshows how utterly false is the teaching of those 
critics who seem never weary of repeating that the designation 
yp2¢%, or Scripture, was not applied to the New Testament till after 
the middle of the second century. John wrote in Ephesus his Gos- 
pel, which supposes on the part of its readers a knowledge of the 
evangelical narrative which we have in the Synoptics.* What is 
written in its very first chapter (vers. 19-34) is intelligible only to 
those who were previously acquainted with the history of John the 
Baptist and his baptism of Jesus. If Luke’s Gospel had already the 
authority and designation of Scripture at Ephesus, it goes without 
saying that the Apostle John’s Gospel, when it appeared there, would 
at once be invested with equal dignity. The effort, we are aware, 
is made to postdate the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. But 
there are many signs in them of the early date, and of the historical 
character of their contents, some of which have been well pointed 
out by Dr. Sanday.t The narratives in the first three Gospels may 
be shown to be altogether in accordance with the tradition of the 
Church that they were written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Critics, indeed, have fixed on such passages as Luke xix. 43, 44, and 
xxi. 24 as indications of a late date; and Dr. Sanday is willing to con- 
cede that “slight alterations” have been introduced defining the allu- 
sions to the fall of Jerusalem in accordance with the history of that 
event. But this concession is improperly made owing to the influ- 
ence of a theory that our Lord could not, or did not, utter a definite 
prediction. Such negative criticism has in this particular point 
been excellently answered by Nosgen.t It omits entirely to ex- 
plain why the evangelists, who, according to it, must have written 
down Christ’s announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem after 
that catastrophe, do not point out the fulfillment of this prophecy of 
Christ as emphatically as they do the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies in Him. 

The sources of Luke’s Gospel were (Luke i. 2) the statements 
made by those who “from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 


*The words pbpov vapdov motex7s, which are common to Mark xiv. 3 and 
John xii. 3, make it hard to believe that the writer of the Fourth Gospel was 
not acquainted with the Second. 


+ Inspiration, Lecture vi. ¢ Geschichte Jesu Christi, i, pp. 81, 82. 
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ministers of the Word.” Irenzus believed that it is the apostles 
who are thus described by Luke.* He writes (Bk. iii, chap. xiv, 
sec. 2): “Thus did the apostles simply and without respect of per- 
sons, deliver to all what they had themselves learned from the 
Lord. Thus also does Luke, without respect of persons, deliver to 
us what he had learned from them, as he has himself testified, say- 
ing, ‘ Even as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word.’” What Luke wrote 
down from his sources Paul stamped with the signature of Scrip- 
ture. His Gospel thus comes to us clothed with apostolic authority. 
This principle of apostolic authority was the dominant one in the 
formation of the Canon of the New Testament, and to this doctrine 
Dr. Sanday assents: “ The general test which determined the place 
of a book in the New Testament was no doubt apostolicity."+ He 
proceeds to cite the Muratorian Fragment, Tertullian and Irenzeus 
as witnesses to the truth of this position. But Zahn opposes it with 
all decision.t We have already stated how Zahn explains the for- 
mation of the New Testament Canon. According to him the books 
now comprised in it came through use in the Church gradually to 
obtain a place in the sacred collection of canonical Scriptures. 
But Zahn supplies the means of refuting his own theory. He him- 
self informs us§ that Clement of Rome and Hermas cite as Holy 
Scripture apocryphal writings of the Old Testament which were 
not read in Christian worship. He shows| that Origen could main- 
tain the genuineness, inspiration and authority of Jewish writings, 
which were not authorized to be read in public. Zahn makes men- 
tion of Didymus of Alexandria, at the close of the fourth century, 
openly alleging that an epistle, which was publicly read in churches, 
was neither genuine nor canonical.{{ We have, too, in Eusebius,** 
an extract from a letter in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, addressed 


* Eusebius (H. £., iii, xxiv, 15), like Ireneus, makes the apostles the sources, of 
the ‘‘accurate account which Luke delivered in his own Gospel.’’ No forcing is 
done to the language employed by Luke in the preface of his Gospel in drawing 
from it this meaning. To whom but the apostles does the description exactly 
apply, ‘‘ They who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word?’’ Luke in the Acts emphasizes these two characteristic marks of the apos- 
tles. As to their being accredited eyewitnesses, see Acts i. 2, 8, 21, 22, x. 41. 
Again, ‘‘ The ministry of the word ’’ was regarded by the apostles as their office 
preéminently (Acts vi. 4). To fit them for this ministry the Lord kept the twelve 
with Him whom He appointed (Mark iii. 14). None but the apostles could be 
properly described as either eyewitnesses or ministers of the word from the 
beginning, still less as both eyewitnesses and ministers of the word az dpyis. 

+ Inspiration, p. 47. 

t Geschichte des Kanons des Neuen Testaments, i, p. 477, 8q. 

Si, p. 961. 7 i, p. 312. 

ji, p. 127. ** H, £., iv, 23. 
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by Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, to Soter, bishop of Rome, in which 
he says: “To-day we have passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we 
have read your epistle. From it, whenever we read it, we shall 
always be able to draw advice, as also from the former epistle which 
was written to us through Clement.” Yet these epistles of Clement 
and Soter, though read on Sunday in the church of Corinth, were 
not received into the Canon. And we might instance the fact that 
in the public worship of the English Episcopal Church books have 
been regularly read for instruction, to which canonical authority was 
expressly disallowed. Such facts are fatal to the theory of Zahn 
touching the rise and growth of the Canon of the New Testament. 
It cannot compete with another theory already mentioned, which 
prevailed in the early Church, and which can be shown to be fully 
sanctioned by the teaching of the New Testament. This theory is 
that the apostles, the divinely appointed founders of the Church 
(Eph. ii, 20; Rev. xxi. 14) gave to it the books of the New Testa- 
ment as an authoritative and divine rule; and that these books, 
when all collected, formed with the Old Testament a complete Bible. 
Christ kept the apostles with Him throughout His ministry, that 
they might be able to bear witness of Him (John xv. 27). He 
promised that the Holy Spirit would speak in them (Matt. x. 19, 
20); that the Spirit would teach them all things and bring to their 
remembrance all that Christ said to them (John xiv. 26). After 
His resurrection He said to them: “ As my Father hath sent me 
even so send I you” (John xx. 21). And in telling them of their 
mission He declared that a more dreadful sentence would be pro- 
nounced in the day of judgment on those who would not receive 
them than on the most wicked men who had lived before the 
coming of Christ (Matt. x. 14, 15), The promised Spirit was 
imparted to the apostles; and they could say of the things of 
God which they spake: “ Which things also we speak, not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit 
teacheth” (1 Cor. ii. 18). The word which they delivered was 
“in truth the Word of God” (1 Thess. ii. 13). They could tes- 
tify of the Gospel which they preached that it was neither received 
from man nor taught, but that it came through revelation of Jesus 
Christ (Gal. i. 12). They spoke with all authority: “He that 
knoweth God, heareth us; he who is not of God heareth us not” 
(1 John iv. 6). The commandment of the Lord through the apos- 
tles is according to 2 Pet. iii. 2 as sacred as the words spoken by 
the prophets. What Dr. Sanday affirms of Paul is true of all the 
apostles: “He is evidently as sure as any of the Old Testament 
prophets was ever sure, that the message which he delivered was no 
invention of his own, that it was not commended by ability and 
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skill’on his part, but that he was merely an instrument in the hand 
of God, that anything which he had to say came from God.”* If 
this is a true representation, then what the apostle did say was to 
be received as coming from God and not inferior in authority to 
anything contained in the Old Testament. 

As to the distinction attempted to be drawn between the spoken 
and the written words of the apostles, as if the latter were inferior 
to the former, it will not bear a moment’s examination.t Paul 
would have his written word to be equally believed and held fast 
with his spoken word (2 Thess. ii. 15). A man who should refuse 
to attend to the apostle’s instruction given in an epistle was to be 
excluded from the fellowship of the Church (2 Thess. iii. 14). The 
directions which Paul communicated in writing he would have to 
be received as the commandment of the Lord (1 Cor. xiv. 37). And 
not to multiply proofs, we find the letters which John wrote to the 
seven churches of Asia spoken of as what the Spirit said unto the 
churches (Rev. ii. and iii). 

In opposition to this doctrine that the apostles were empowered 
to give the Church an authoritative rule of faith and practice, 
Reuss contends that “all Christians had the Holy Spirit, that is, 
were inspired from the same source and for the same end.”+{ Such 
possession by Christians of this universal gift of the Holy Ghost 
rendered them, we are told, above the need of any such external 
authority as a New Testament. This is the doctrine which is so 
zealously advocated by Harnack, and which Prof. A. C. McGiffert 
seems to consider it his mission to propagate in thiscountry. It isan 
utterly mistaken doctrine. A man could have the Spirit of Christ, 
without which he is none of His, without being endowed with 
extraordinary charisms. Immediately after the monstrous paradox 
which we have just quoted, Reuss adds: “ This (viz. having the 
Spirit so as to be inspired and not to need a New Testament for 
instruction) constitutes the nature of Christianity.” The fruit of 
the Spirit which constitutes essential Christianity as described by 

* Inspiration, p. 334. 

+ It was Spinoza who first gave currency to this distinction. We doubt if 
Reuss was in earnest when he said: ‘‘ Bei der Aufzihlung der Charismen (Rom. 
xii: 1 Cor. xii) keine besondere Gabe der Schriftstellerei’’ (Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften N. T., § 285, A, 3). We are not informed that the art of compo- 
sition was imparted as a gift to the writers of the Old Testament. Each 
of them was allowed to use his natural style of speech. Yet what they wrote 
was inspired Scripture, and was received as such by our Lord and His apostles. 
Dr. Sanday acknowledges that the written word of the apostles ‘‘ would count 
for just as much as their spoken word ’’ (Inspiration, p. 366). It is only a dic- 
tate of common sense to which Prof. H. P. Smith gives expression in saying : 
‘** The authority of an apostle was, of course, the same to command by letter as 


to command by word of mouth ’’ (Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 250). 
¢ Gesch. der heil. Schriften N. 7., § 285, A. 2. 
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Paul (Gal. v. 6, 22-24) is of a very different nature (cf. Matt. vii. 
22, 23). The extraordinary gifts of the apostolic age were not im- 
parted alike to all Christians, but were distributed according to the 
will of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 11), and, as a rule, in connection with 
the laying on of the hands of the apostles. The Church of Corinth 
was inferior to no other Church in the special endowments of utter- 
ance and knowledge (1 Cor. i. 5-7). Yet the apostle in his two 
epistles to that Church speaks as one who had the exclusive 
power to settle how the Church of Christ should be ordered (2 Cor. 
xiii. 10). He claimed that the Lord had given him such authority. 
A man who thought himself to have the gift of the Spirit, or to be 
a prophet, was required to make good such a claim by taking 
knowledge of the things which the apostle wrote, that they were 
the commandments of the Lord (1 Cor. xiv. 37). This is the doc- 
trine of enthusiasm with a vengeance—that all Christians were so 
inspired by the Spirit as to need no apostolic writing for their in- 
struction! Then why did Paul take needless pains to instruct them 
by writing to them? Why did the Corinthian Christians find it 
necessary to consult Paul’ and to seek direction from him (1 Cor. 
vii)? How did it happen that they did not know the proper 
course to be pursued toward the incestuous member (1 Cor. v) ? 
Why did Paul take upon him to tell them what must be done by 
them in this case? Why, again, does he praise the Corinthians for 
remembering him in all things and holding fast what he had deliv- 
ered to them (1 Cor. xi. 1)? Was ever a falser or more foolish 
statement penned than that of Reuss? “ All Christians have the 
Holy Ghost—are inspired!” And to reiterate such nonsense is to 
show one’s self a scholar up to date, an advanced theologian! One 
of the texts which Reuss refers to as proving that all Christians 
who have the Holy Ghost are, eo ipso, inspired, is 1 Cor. iii. 16: 
“Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” Yet in the beginning of the same chapter 
Paul could say to these persons in whom the Spirit of God dwelt: 
“T fed you with milk, not with meat; for ye were not yet able to 
bear it: nay, not even now are ye able.” Think of it. Such im- 
mature babes in Christ, who were incapable of receiving the higher 
Christian instruction from the apostle, being privileged with ex- 
emption from the obligation to submit to the external authority of 
apostolic Scripture! Paul, an apostle of the Lord, who received 
from the Lord Himself, not only the Gospel which he preached, but 
the truth regarding the institution of the Holy Supper which he 
taught the churches to observe (1 Cor. xi. 23),* could say that the 

*It is painful to find even Nésgen (Geschichte Jesu Christi, i, p. 22) making 
Paul here refer his knowledge of the Supper to tradition. On the contrary, he 


declares that he received it from the Lord. 
2 
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other apostles imparted nothing to him (Gal. ii. 6). But no one 
else outside the circle of the Twelve durst use such language. Are 
all apostles? No; but only those whom God set in the Church to 
be such (1 Cor. xii. 28). 

What was the opinion of the apostles held by those who, as 
teachers in the Church, were nearest to them in point of time, we 
mean the apostolic fathers? “The relation,” says Lightfoot, “of 
these writers (Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp) to the canonical 
Scriptures may be briefly summed up as follows: (1) They assign a 
special and preéminent authority to the apostles, while distinctly 
disclaiming any such exceptional position for themselves. This is 
the case with Clement (1 Cor. v. 47), and Ignatius (Rom. iv) speak- 
ing of St. Peter and St. Paul, and with Polycarp (Phil. iii) speaking 
of St. Paul, these being the only apostles mentioned in their 
writings.”* We have studied the apostolic fathers with the view 
of ascertaining if their estimate of the apostles as organs of revela- 
tion and teachers of the Church was at all lower than that expressed 
by the best Christian writers at the close of the second century ; 
and we are persuaded that in the subapostolic age the apostles held 
the same unique position which was assigned to them by Irenseus 
and Tertullian and their contemporaries.t Want of space hinders 
our setting forth as fully as we had intended the passages which 
sustain this judgment. Polycarp in his epistle to the Philippians 
(chap. vi) thus writes: “ Let us serve Him (Christ) in fear and 
with all reverence, even as He Himself has commanded us, and 
as the apostles who preached the Gospel unto us, and the prophets 
who proclaimed beforehand the coming of the Lord.” Here 
the teaching of the apostles is put on the same line with that 
of Christ and of the prophets of the Old Testament. Ignatius thus 
exhorts the Magnesians, chap. xiii, “Study, therefore, to be estab- 
lished in the doctrines of the Lord and of the apostles” (2 rots 
déypact tod xuptov xai tay drostédwy). . The doctrines of the apostles 
are thus put on a par with those of the Lord. Clement of Rome 
speaks of the “ good” apostles as the “greatest and most righteous 
pillars” of the Church (1 Ep. v). He makes the apostles in their 


* Lightfoot’s S. Clement of Rome, i, p.9. A man of discernment, whether a 
Christian or not, must perceive the immense inferiority of the works of the 
apostolic fathers to the Scriptures of the New Testament. Sir John Lubbock 
thus relates his experience in the perusal of the writings of the former: ‘I 
must humbly confess that I was disappointed. They are perhaps all the more 
curious from the contrast they afford to those of the apostles themselves.”’ (The 
Pleasures of Life, iv.) 


+ Prof. H. M. Scott’s article on ‘‘The Apostolic Fathers and the New Testa- 
ment,”’ in this REvIEw for July, 1892, may be profitably studied on this ques- 
tion. 
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mission stand to Christ in the same’ relation in which Christ stood 
to God (chap. xlii). Ignatius writes to the Romans (chap. iv), 
“Not as Peter and Paul do I command you, for they were apostles.” 
As Zahn observes, to command, d:ardccecar, becomes apostles 
only, according to Ignatius (Trall. iii; Rom. iv; Trall. vii). But 
we may, without giving further references tq passages in the apos- 
tolic fathers, translate a brief extract from Zahn, describing what 
is said of the apostles as organs of revelation in subapostolic litera- 
ture. Zahn in footnotes furnishes dicta probantia of his statements. 
“Their having received their commission immediately from Christ 
is on a par with the sending of Christ by the Father; -is, as this, a 
fact belonging to the history of revelation. As God through Christ 
acted and spoke, so did Christ through the apostles. Thereby the 
doctrines and instructions of the apostles are placed on the same 
line with those which were communicated immediately by Christ, 
and by God through the prophets. The possibility that an apostle 
could have erred in his doctrines and instructions addressed to the 
churches, had manifestly no place in the circle of ideas of the genera- 
tion that succeeded the apostles.” * 

Papias, whom Irenzeus makes a hearer of John and a friend of 
Polycarp, reports how he had heard an elder (one who belonged to 
the generation that had conversed with the apostles) say that, 


“Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accu- 
rately whatsoever he remembered..... Wherefore Mark made no 
mistake in thus writing some things as he remembered them. For 
of one thing he took special care, not to omit anything he had 
heard, and not to put anything fictitious into the statements” 


* «Die Méglichkeit dass ein Apostel in seinen an die Gemeinden gerichteten 
Lehren und Anweisungen geirrt haben kénnte, hat offenbar im Vorstellungs- 
kreis der nachapostolischen Generation keinen Raum gehabt’’ ( Gesch. des neutest. 
Kanone, i, p. 804). Far too much is made by Dr. Sanday (Jnspiration, p. 303), 
of the fact that in the early use of the Gospels they are not quoted with verbal 
exactness, as if this looseness of quotation were evidence that the Gospels could 
not have been held by those employing them to be the work of inspired men, or to 
have been yet invested with canonical dignity. Not a few critics have argued 
from this freedom in quotation that other Gospels than the present canonical 
ones must have been the sources drawn from. Against such reasoning the 
example of Josephus may be appealed to. That he believed in the divine and 
authoritative character of the Old Testament and its plenary inspiration wil] be 
conceded. Yet he could quote from the Old Testament with at least as much 
freedom as early Christian authors have quoted from the New. Witness the fol- 
lowing instance: ‘‘ For, says the Scripture, A woman is inferior to her husband 
in all things,’’ (Contra Apion, ii, 25). Lightfoot affirms that in the apostolic 
fathers ‘‘there is not a single evangelical quotation which can be safely re- 
ferred to any apocryphal source. The two exceptions, which were at one time 
adduced from Barnabas, have both vanished in the fuller light of ‘criticism,’ ”’ 
(Lightfoot’s 9. Clement of Rome, i, p. 10). 
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(Eusebius, H. #,, iii, 39). What made Mark’s Gospel worthy of 
confidence in the eyes of Papias was, that the information it sup- 
plies was drawn from an infallible source, the apostle Peter. It is 
supposed that his authority was unquestionable ; and because Mark 
faithfully reported what Peter had orally delivered, his Gospel 
could be relied on as truly relating the sayings and deeds of 
Christ as far as they were contained in it. 

The writer of the epistle to Diognetus, which has clear indications 
of an early date (as in its first chapter Christianity is spoken of as 
something new, which “has only now entered into the world”), 
calls himself (chap. xi) ‘‘a disciple of the apostles.’ In the same 
chapter he codrdinates “the tradition of the apostles” with the 
Law, the Prophets and the Gospels. By the “tradition of the 
apostles” we are not to understand their teaching orally trans- 
mitted, but the epistles of the apostles. Thus in chap. xii we have 
a quotation from 1 Cor. viii. 1, adduced in this way, “The apostle 
says, Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” * 

What is called the second epistle of Clement (which is not an 
epistle but a homily, which had another author than Clement, as 
appears from the complete text that has been recovered), was com- 
posed probably before A.D. 140. It puts the authority of the 
apostles on a par with that of the Old Testament, as even Weiss 
admits (Introd. to New Testament, p. 45), in placing together “the 
Books and the Apostles,” ra frSiia xad of axdotodn, “ the books” be- 
ing a designation of the Old Testament. 

The name given to the newly discovered Didaché, The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, is significant. This “ oldest church manual,” 
as Schaff calls it, is put forth in the name of the apostles, thus im- 
plying that the apostles are the source of authoritative teaching 
in the Church. 

Justin Martyr (Dialogue, chap. cxix) makes “the voice of God 
spoken by the apostles of Christ” the foundation of the faith of 
Christians. The very title, “Memoirs of the Apostles,” which 
Justin gives to the Gospels, “expresses,” in the words of Harnack, 
“the judgment that everything which was reported of the Lord 
could be traced directly or indirectly to the apostles.”+ In the 
Muratorian Fragment, which we still venture to think is most 
probably placed A.D. 170, rather than A.D. 200, the sole but suffi- 
cient reason for the exclusion of the Shepherd of Hermas from a 
place in the Canon is, that it belonged to an age subsequent to the 
time of the apostles. The Fragment says of it: “It ought to be 


*It is proper to say that the unity of the Epistle to Diognetus may without 
excessive skepticism be questioned. 
} Outlines of Hist. of Dogma, p. 89. 
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read ; but it cannot be made public in the church to the people, 
nor placed among the prophets, as their number is complete, nor 
among the apostles to the end of time.” This statement proceeds 
on the principle that as prophetic authorship was the criterion of 
a book of the Old Testament, so apostolic authorship (immediate 
or mediate) was the criterion of a book of the New Testament. The 
Fragment connects Luke with Paul, in whose name it states he 
wrote. 

Both Irenzeus and Tertullian make mention of the relation in 
which Mark and Luke stood to the apostles Peter and Paul respec- 
tively. Irenzeus (Against Heresies, Bk. iii, chap. xi, 9) calls our 
four Gospels “the Gospels of the Apostles,” “those which have 
been delivered to us from the apostles.” He enjoins (iv, chap. 
xxxiv, 1), “ Read more diligently the Gospel which has been given 
to us by the apostles, and read more diligently the prophets.” Ter- 
tullian (Against Marcion, iv, 2) says: “ We lay it down as a first 
principle that the Evangelic Instrument has apostles for its authors, 
on whom this office of publishing the Gospel was laid by the Lord 
Himself; if also [it includes’the writings of ] apostolic men, yet 
they were not alone, but [wrote] with [the help of] apostles, and 
after [the teaching of] apostles.”"* “Mark and Luke,” says Augus- 


*«*Constituimus in primis, Evangelicum Instrumentum Apostolos auctores 
habere, quibus hoc munus Evangelii promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit imposi- 
tum. Si et Apostolicos, nontamen solos, sed cum Apostolis et post Apostolos.’’ 
Harnack tries to show that Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 181) occupied a very 
different standpoint from Irenieus and Tertullian, and did not think of connect- 
ing the divine authority of Christian writings with their apostolicity. ‘‘ By 
nothing is it indicated that for Theophilus the value of the writings which he 
coérdinated with the Old Testament consisted in their being apostolical’’ (Das 
Neue Testament um das Jahr 200, p. 39). But Theophilus, in writing to the 
heathen Autolycus, would naturally not think of appealing to the authority of 
apostles. Irenzus and Tertullian were arguing against heretics. The way in 
which Theophilus quotes the Pastoral Epistles discountenances the notion that 
they had only lately come to be regarded as invested with divine authority : 
“‘The divine word, moreover, commands us also concerning being subject to 
principalities and powers, and to pray for them that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life’’ (Ad Autolycum, iii, 14). Here we havea combination of two 
passages (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, and Tit. iii. 1). This certainly has the appearance of 
treating the epistles of Timothy and Titus as belonging to a long established 
authoritative rule. Serapion, who was bishop of Antioch only a short time 
after Theophilus, as he held office during the reign of Commodus, thus writes 
to Christians: ‘‘For we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other apostles 
as Christ’? (Eusebius, H. #., vi, xii, 3). There is no mistaking the significance 
of this statement. It is a curious fact that Theophilus does not apply the name 
vp2¢% (Scripture) to the New Testament, though ascribing to it plenary inspira- 
tion. Yet how often after Reuss ( Geschichte, u. s. w. § 303, A) are we told 
that he was the first to give this designation to the New Testament: ‘‘7p2¢7, 
yp2gat, Scriptura, Scripturae, auf das Neue Testament angewendet, kommen vor 
Theophil nicht vor.’’ Learned critics have blundered egregiously in reference 
to the application of the name Scripture to the New Testament. 
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tine, “ wrote at atime at which they could be approved, not only by 
the Church of Christ, but by the apostles themselves yet remaining 
in the flesh ” (De Consens. Evang., lib. iv, c. 8). 

The principle of the apostolic basis of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament comes to view in a singular manner in the discrimination in 
early times of the works of the apostolic fathers. The epistles of Bar- 
nabas and Clement and the Shepherd of Hermas were quoted with 
more respect than the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp. The latter are 
not intrinsically inferior to the former, nor are they the production 
of less renowned authors. But there are indications of the former 
having been considered by some worthy of a place with the inspired 
Scriptures, while there was no such danger in the case of the latter. 
Why this prizing of the one class above the other? The explana- 
tion is that the names of Clement and Barnabas and Hermas occur 
in the New Testament, while the names of Ignatius and Polycarp 
are not mentioned there. The thought suggested itself that the 
writings of men known to the apostles might have received their 
sanction. Westcott thus expresses his view: “Nor was it a mere 
accident that these three writings occupied a peculiar position. 
They were supposed to be written by men who were honored by 
direct apostolic testimony. But the letters of Polycarp and Igna- 
tius, whose names the New Testament does not record, were never 
put forward as claiming canonical authority. And thus the high 
estimation in which the works of Clement and Barnabas and 
Hermas were held becomes an indirect evidence of the implicit 
reverence paid to the apostolic words, and of the apostolic basis of 
the Canon.”* 

The books, then, received into the Canon of the New Testament 
were held, in the primitive Church, to have been delivered to it by 
the apostles, who alone had authority to give the Church an in- 
spired rule of faith and practice. We have sufficient evidence that 
this was the principle on which the Church proceeded in recogniz- 
ing the canonicity of any writing. Now the New Testament testi- 
fies that the qualifications of the apostles of Christ to be the organs 
of divine revelation were in every respect as sufficient as were those 
of the Old Testament prophets. They were adequately endowed 
with the spirit of truth, so that they could not err even by defect 
of memory (John xiv. 26). Even if it should be the case that the 
name “Scripture” was not extended to their writings, still these 
writings could not fail to be regarded as in no wise inferior in sa- 
credness and authority to what was called Scripture. But we have 
seen that the New Testament itself (1 Tim. v. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 15, 
16) has set the example of designating the writings contained in it 


* On the Canon, Appendix B. 
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as ypag7, or Scripture, on a par with the Old Testament.* In every 
subsequent age this example was imitated. It is difficult to under- 
stand how fair-minded scholars should continue to repeat the state- 
ment of Reuss that the term Scripture or Scriptures was not applied 
to the New Testament before the time of Theophilus of Antioch. 
But it may be well here briefly to disprove this statement by giving 
instances of the actual application of the name Scripture to the 
New Testament in every generation up to the age of Thedphilus, 
from which time the use is undisputed. 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, wrote his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians shortly after the martyrdom of Ignatius, in the reign of Tra- 
jan; therefore, not later than the death of that emperor in A.D. 
117. In chap. xii he combines Ps. iv. 5 and Eph. iv. 26 exactly in 
the way in which two passages of Scripture are combined in the 
New Testament, and he thus introduces the complex quotation, ‘‘ Ut 
his Scripturis dictum est.” Barnabas, or rather Pseudo-Barnabas, 
whose epistle may have been composed in the first century, and could 
not have been written far on in the second, quotes Matt. xxii. 14 
with the formula ws yéypazrat, “as itis written”; which will be ac- 
knowledged to be equivalent to calling the work from which the 
quotation is taken, “Scripture.” + The so-called Second Epistle of 


*From a regard to brevity we are prevented from furnishing here a complete 
proof that the ypagat zpogytixat mentioned in Rom. xvi. 26 are Christian 
Scriptures, and not Scriptures of the Old Testament. 


+ We have here to note a serious error in Prof. McGiffert’s translation of the 
Church History of Eusebius, p. 169. There, where mention is made of evangel- 
ists in Trajan’s time, Eusebius (Bk. iii, chap. xxxvii, 2) is made to say of them : 
‘Starting out upon long journeys they performed the office of evangelists, be- 
ing filled with the desire to preach Christ to those who had not yet heard the 
word of faith, and to deliver to them the divine gospels.’’ Instead of ‘‘to de. 
liver to them the divine gospels,’’ the translation should be, ‘‘to deliver [to 
them] the Scripture of the divine gospels” (t7yv td Belwy ebayyehiwy mapadrddvae 
ypag7%v). Closs, in his German translation of Eusebius, has a note on this pas- 
sage in which he tells us that Dr. Paulus, of Heidelberg, in his Exegetical Hand- 
book (p. 14), understands it to mean that the evangelists had orally delivered 
what is written in the divine gospels! But this is simply to explain away the text 
in the well-known manner of Paulus. The cautious Lardner observes: ‘‘1 think 
it must be allowed that Eusebius was fully persuaded that before the end of the 
reign of Trajan, who died in A.D. 117, the gospels were well known and col- 
lected together: and they who preached the doctrine of Christ to those who 
had not heard it, carried the gospels with them, and delivered them to their con- 
verts. They must therefore have been before this for some time in use, and in 
the highest esteem, in the churches planted by the apostles.”’ Scholars, as 
Lightfoot has shown, have made an unwarranted use of the silence of Eusebius 
in their destructive criticism of the Canon of the New Testament. It is only 
prejudice that keeps them from frankly admitting his clear testimony to the ex- 
istence of our gospels in a written form in the reign of Trajan, and to their 
standing in the Church at that time as ‘‘divine’’ and ‘‘ Scripture.” 
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Clement (ii. 4) calls Matt. ix. 13 “ another Scripture” (&répa ypagy), 
having just quoted Isa. liv. 1. There has been much discussion as 
to whether Hippolytus can be relied on as really quoting Basilides, 
the Gnostic heresiarch, who flourished A.D. 125. We confess that 
the judgment of such men as Zahn and Salmon, who refused to avail 
themselves of the extracts from Basilides in the Philosophumena of 
Hippolytus, rendered us very suspicious of the trustworthiness of 
the latter in the statements which he ascribes to the great Gnostic 
teacher. But Dr. Sanday * has no doubt that Dr. Drummond has 
“proved” that Basilides is truly quoted in the Philosophumena. If 
this is so, and it is the judgment of most scholars, then we can affirm 
that 1 Cor. ii. 18 is quoted by Basilides with the formula, 4 ypagy 
déyet, “the Scripture says,” and other passages of Paul’s epistles are 
adduced by him with the equivalent formula, “as it is written,” 
os yéyparztat. As to Justin Martyr, Dr. Purves observes t+ that he 
“at least six times introduces a quotation from or reference to the 
Gospels with the sacred formula, ‘it is written.’” It may be stated 
that Justin is accustomed to add to this formula the designation of 
the book where it is written, viz., in “ the Memoirs of the Apostles.” 
But he once (Dialogue, xlix) uses the expression yéypazrat, “it is writ- 
ten,” absolutely, to introduce’a quotation from Matt. xvii. 18. Hereby 


he formally quotes the gospel of Matthew as Scripture. On this 
mode of quotation Zahn + makes some interesting and instructive 
remarks, It deserves to be noted that not only the sayings of the 
Lord recorded in the Gospel are treated by Justin as Scripture, but 
even such an observation of the evangelist as this, “Then under- 
stood the disciples that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” § 
Of the Memoirs composed by the apostles, Justin says (1 Apology, 


chap. Ixvi) that they “are called gospels ;” words which have been 


gratuitously pronounced spurious, That these Memoirs, or Gospels, 
of Justin were the same as our canonical Gospels has been conclu- 
sively established, if indeed doubt were previously admissible, by 
the recovery of the Diatessaron of Tatian, Justin’s disciple. It is 
found to be a harmony of our four Gospels, a quotation from the 
first chapter of John standing at its commencement. We need 
not pursue this subject further. That the generation of writers 
succeeding Justin quote the New Testament freely as divine Scrip- 
ture is a matter too plain to be seriously disputed. 

We are unable here to discuss adequately questions relating to 

* Inspiration, p. 308. + The Testimony of Justin, p. 244. 

t Geschichte des Kanone, i, p. 483, 8g. 

In the Commentary on John’s gospel by the Valentinian Gnostic Heracleon, 
composed circa 160-170, or a little after Justin, there is the same treatment as 


in Justin of the words of the evangelist as Scripture equally with the words of 
the Lord Himself. 
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the process of collecting the books of the New Testament. Of 
course, the New Testament is a growth. It was enlarged by the 
successive addition of authenticated apostolic writings. The Church 
would instinctively desire such a collection. Polycarp’s letter to 
the Philippians (chap. xii) informs us of the request made to him 
by these Philippian Christians for the letters written by the martyr 
Ignatius, a request which Polycarp was able to satisfy. In his epis- 
tles Ignatius himself is at pains to set forth how far above his words 
were those of the blessed and incomparable apostles. And doubt- 
less the possession of the writings of the holy apostles would be far 
more eagerly desired by Christians than those of Ignatius. The 
Epistle of Polycarp furnishes impressive testimony that he must 
have perused the greater part of the New Testament. His epistle, 
written only a few years after the death of the apostle John, occu- 
pies only three pages of the American edition of the ante-Nicene 
fathers. Yet it contains quotations from, or clear allusions to more 
than one-half of the books of the New Testament. That Polycarp 
had other books of it beside those which he had occasion thus to use, 
it is most reasonable to suppose. -To a still larger number of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, as Lardner shows, manifest allusions 
can be traced in the genyine epistles of Ignatius. ‘“ Besides,” says 
Lardner, at the close of his citations from Ignatius, “ here are terms 
used by him importing a collection of the gospels and of the epistles 
of the apostles, and of the books of the New Testament in general.” 
It would take us too long to consider particularly the passages 
in which Ignatius is justly held to refer to well-known collections 
of sacred Christian books. But his language denotes that there 
were such collections; and his own epistles and that of Polycarp 
prove that they both must have made diligent use of them.* Their 
alluding incidentally to so many books of the New Testament sug- 
gests to us their knowledge of more. In our opinion he would be a 
rash man who would venture to deny that there may have been 
known to Ignatius and Polycarp every book in our present Canon 
of the New Testament. That there are now in it some books 
which were after their age the subject of controversy, and which 
were in the time of Eusebius reckoned among the Antilegomena, 


*Even Holtzmann concludes that both Ignatius and Polycarp had in their 
possession the full collection of the Epistles of Paul. There is satisfactory evi- 
dence of Polycarp’s acquaintance also with 1 Peter, 1 John and Hebrews. His 
use of 1 John may be considered a testimony to John’s gospel. Ignatius 
certainly knew John’s gospel, and manifest traces of the influences of John’s 
Third Epistle are found in him. But few of the books of the New Testament 
can be said to be altogether neglected in the extant remains of the apostolic 
fathers. Zahn finds indications of the influence of 2 Peter on Clement and 
Hermas, and Mayor points out clear dllusions to the Epistle of James in Clemens 
Romanus, Hermas and the Didaché. 
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does not show the unreasonableness of the supposition we have 
made. A book like the Epistle to the Hebrews could be in the 
Latin Church in the third century apparently neglected, and in the 
fourth century be disputed in it, as Eusebius and Jerome testify. 
Yet it is certain that about the year A.D. 97, Clement, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, or rather the Church of Rome in whose 
name Clement wrote, did in that Epistle, as Eusebius pointed out, 
“produce many of the ideas of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
also used some of its very words.” The Epistle to the Hebrews 
must have been well known and esteemed as a writing of the high- 
est authority in the Church of Rome towards the close of the first 
century. But for a time it was in disrepute there. Of course, its 
canonicity is acknowledged there at the present time. 

One good service which the great Gnostic heretic Marcion has 
done the investigator of the Canon of the New Testament is, that he 
has made it certain that the Church Catholic had a Canon before he 
began his propagandism in Rome about A.D. 140. The crime laid 
to his charge would, as Reuss owns, have been absolutely impossible 
at a time when there were only anonymous gospels and no Canon. 
The crime of which he was accused was that he rejected three of the 
gospels in use in the Church from the beginning, and mutilated that 
of Luke that it might be in harmony with his system. The only 
apostle whom he esteemed free from Jewish prejudice was Paul, 
and ten of Paul's epistles were selected by Marcion to form his 
Apostolicon. We have the means of knowing pretty accurately 
how much of the gospel of Luke Marcion received. Positive and 
negative critics agree surprisingly on this point; and they have re- 
duced to a compact form what may fairly be called the gospel of 
Marcion reconstructed. That our canonical gospel of Luke is the 
original which Marcion must have had before him isa matter about 
which no candid scholar can remain in doubt who has made a 
comparative study of the two. The investigations of Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld and Zahn have settled the question as to the priority of 
our present gospel of Luke, or that which Marcion published. 
Marcion evidently went to work by abridging freely, and, in some 
cases, altering the gospel of Luke to serve his purpose. He cut out 
what appeared to him in conflict with his Gnostic notions. Having 
taken the trouble to compare Marcion’s gospel with our complete 
Luke, we are perfectly convinced that he recast the latter in a dog- 
matic interest. Dr. Sanday, in his work on The Gospels in the See- 
ond Century, has done more than this. He has compared the parts 
of Luke’s gospel which Marcion rejected with those which he re- 
tained, and shown that the two agree so strikingly in style and vo- 
cabulary as to prove the identity of their authorship. Dr. Sanday 
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justly claims to have furnished “ definite proof that the gospel used 
by Marcion presupposes our present St. Luke, in its complete form, 
as it has been handed down to us.” More than this, Dr. Sanday, in 
the above-named book, has pointed out that Marcion’s gospel has cer- 
tain peculiarities of text and various readings, which indicate that 
the gospel from which it was derived must have already passed 
through a long period of transcription, and must have had “an 
antiquity fully as great as any that an orthodox critic would claim.” 
It need not be said that if the gospel of Luke had not been for a 
long time previously held sacred in the Christian Church, Marcion 
would not have thought of mutilating it for use in the sect which he 
founded.. His Apostolicon, which is only a mutilated Canon of the 
New Testament, testifies likewise to the recognition at that time of 
a larger Canon by the Church Catholic. Marcion rejected the Old 
Testament, and maintained that the God of the Jews, who is the 
Demiurge, is not the good God who is the Father of Jesus Christ. 
He never denied that the books of the New Testament were written 
by the authors to whom they are attributed. He rejected, not on 
historical, but on dogmatic grounds, the sacred writings which he 
excluded from his Canon. 

Every one who reads this paper should know that in the days of 
Eusebius in the early part of the fourth century there was not com- 
plete agreement all over the Church in regard to all the books 
which ought to have a place in the Canon. To present fairly the 
evidence in favor of each of the few books now in the New Testa- 
ment which were for a time disputed, and to establish the right of 
every one of them to be included in the Canon, would prolong this 
article far beyond proper limits. If any one should contend that 
there are New Testament apocryphal writings which might have 
been admitted into the Canon on as good grounds as some writings 
that are now in it, we would steadfastly oppose this contention, 
whether appeal is made to the ground of intrinsic excellence or to 
that of historical evidence. Dr. Sanday freely admits that of the 
mass of early Christian literature the Church has not discarded 
“one single work which after-generations have found cause to look 
upon with regret.”* In respect to the one book now in the Canon 
which on the ground of paucity of outward testimony he would be 
disposed to exclude from it, we mean the Second Epistle of Peter, 
we can affirm with Dr. Westcott that its canonicity “is supported 
by evidence incomparably more weighty than can be alleged in 
favor of that of the Epistle of Barnabas, or of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the best attested of apocryphal writings.” ¢ In respect of 
internal evidence the disparity between Second Peter and the two 


* Inspiration, p. 27. + On the Canon, Conclusion. 
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other writings specified is far greater. As a question of subjective 
criticism the canonicity of the Second Epistle of Peter has nothing 
to fear. On the other hand, we are bold to affirm that no intelli- 
gent minister would care to read aloud the whole of the Epistle of 
Barnabas or the whole of the Shepherd of Hermas before a Chris- 
tian congregation. It is remarkable how little external testimony 
can be produced on behalf of some of the choicest profane books in 
existence. “There is no reference in existing literature to Thucy- 
dides, the chief authority for the history of Greece, for two centu- 
ries after his death.”* Yet who could read the seventh book of 
Thucydides, and doubt that it is authentic history?+ There is no 
book in the New Testament to which there is not reference in 
extant literature within much less than two centuries after the 
death of its author. , 

But we cannot here enter on minute details. We can only 
briefly indicate the final settlement of the Canon of the New 
Testament. Origen (born 185, died 253 or 254) enumerates all 
the books now contained in it, but he makes mention of the 
doubts that prevailed in regard to certain of the Antzlegomena, 
which doubts he may to some extent have shared. The book 
which after his time was most opposed was the Apocalypse, though 
Origen himself believed it to be a genuine writing of John the 
Apostle. It has conclusive early external testimony. But the 
use made of it by the Millenarians excited strong prejudice against 
it in certain quarters, and it was excluded from some lists of the 
books of the New Testament in which all the other books are 
found. Such lists in which the Apocalypse was omitted all 
emanated from the Eastern Church, and were not acknowledged in 
the West. Perhaps, we can think of no man who had better 
opportunities of knowing the usages that prevailed in the fourth 
century throughout the whole Christian world than Athanasius, 
“the father of orthodoxy.” With the churches of Africa, Asia 
and Europe and with their clergy he was personally acquainted 
and he was well versed in ancient Christian literature. He had 
sources of information which are not open tous. In his “ Festal 
Epistle,” of the year 367, which, as Charteris says, “may be 
regarded as not only the opinion of Athanasius himself, but an 
official announcement of the common conclusions of Christendom 
on the subject of the Canon,” he gives a list of the books of the 


* Watkins’ Bampton Lectures, 1890, p. 139, note. 

+ ‘<The correspondence of Pliny with Trajan depends on a single manuscript 
of unknown age found in Paris about 1500, apparently taken to Italy in the 
next few years, used by several persons before 1508, and never since seen or 
known. In spite of this suspicious history the correspondence is indubitably 
genuine ’’ (Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, p. 196). ° 
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New Testament which corresponds exactly with the one now 
acknowledged by us. After having set forth the “ canonical books 
which have been delivered down to us and believed to be divine,” 
he adds: “These are fountains of salvation, that he who thirsts 
may be filled with the oracles contained in them. In these alone 
the doctrine of religion is proclaimed. Let no man add to them or 
take anything from them.” We may be allowed to append Lard- 
ner’s observations, on the testimony of Athanasius: “This testi- 
mony of Athanasius to the Scriptures is very valuable: it appears 
from the ‘Festal Epistle,’ and from his other works that he 
received all the books of the New Testament that we do, and no 
other, as of authority. And considering the time in which he 
lived, the acquaintance he had with the several parts of the Chris- 
tian Church at that time, and the bishops of it in Egypt and its 
neighborhood, in Europe and Asia, and the knowledge he had of 
ancient Christian writings; it must be reckoned of great use to 
satisfy us, that notwithstanding the frequent quotations of other 
books in the writings of divers ancient Christians, they did always 
make a distinction, and did not design to allege as of authority and 
a part of the rule of faith any books but those which were in the 
highest sense sacred and divine.”* At the close of his chapter on 
the “ Disputed Books of the Canon,” Westcott makes this import- 
ant statement as the result of his investigations: “ Briefly it may 
be said that wherever the East and the West entered into a true 
union there the Canon is found perfect; while the absence or 
incompleteness of this union is the measure of the corresponding 
defects in the Canon.” There is one thing which should count for 
much in pondering the question of accepting the New Testament 
which we now have in its totality. ‘No one, perhaps, can read it 
as.a whole,” says Westcott, “ without gaining a conviction of its 
unity, not less real because it cannot be expressed or transferred.” 
The evidence by which its authenticity is supported, the same 
writer pronounces “ more complete, more varied, more continuous 
than can be brought forward for any other book.” Christian 
scholarship is not required by any criticism that has yet appeared 
to discard any one of the writings contained in it. On the con- 
trary, it may be safely affirmed that there is not a single book now 
in the Canon of the New Testament whose position in it has not 
been strengthened by modern investigation and discovery. 

If we have shown by a catena of proofs that the writings of the 
New Testament were delivered to the Church as divine and 
authoritative, and were so regarded in the apostolic age and all 
throughout the second century, it ought to be apparent how false is 


* Works, iv, pp. 160, 161. 
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the theory of Harnack that it was in the latter part of the second 
century that they were first suddenly elevated into a standard of 
authority equal to that of the Old Testament Canon. No one of 
the writers of this age, in which the Canon of the New Testament 
is said to have suddenly emerged, takes notice of so momentous a 
phenomenon. It is absolutely ignored. Christian authors go on 
the assumption that the writings of apostles had the same author- 
ity from the first that they had at the close of the second century 
when their canonical sanctity was, as Harnack admits, acknowl- 
edged in the Church. Their course of reasoning against Marcion, 
and their imputing to him an awful crime in mutilating the Canon 
of the Church before the middle of the first century, ought to 
satisfy us that previous to this time a more extensive Canon was 
really in existence. 

But we cannot close without referring to attempts made to show 
that the New Testament itself contains evidence that its authors, 
while engaged in writing it, have declared their consciousness of 
their want of plenary inspiration, and that they display defects of 
logic and temper which betray that they were not completely under 
the influence of the Spirit of truth and holiness. Dr. Sanday has 
very prominently set forth these charges as of long standing, and he 
himself assents to them.* The words of Paul (1 Cor. vii. 12), 
“But to the rest say I, not the Lord,” are taken as a plain, un- 
qualified disavowal on his part that Christ was speaking in him 
while he was thus writing. But we need only consult what is 
written in the tenth verse of the same chapter to see that this is not 
the apostle’s meaning. “ But unto the married I give charge, yea, 
not I, but the Lord, That the wife depart not from her husband.” 
Dr. Sanday+ admits that Paul here appeals to a saying of the Lord 
Jesus which He had uttered on earth. Since He had already de- 
clared His mind against divorce, Paul simply denies that he now 
first reveals what must be the law in the Church on this matter. 
As in 1 Cor. ix. 14, he here falls back on what the Lord 
had laid down during His ministry among men. The custom of 
quoting the sayings uttered by Christ during his earthly ministry 
with the formula, “‘ The Lord says,” meets us often in the writings 
of the early fathers. It was founded on apostolic example. But 
Paul in thus speaking was far from denying that he himself had 
the mind of Christ or the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 16, vii. 40). 
However, Paul’s language in 1 Cor. vii has been already in this 
REVIEW adequately vindicated from misinterpretation ;¢ and we will 
not discuss it further here. 


* Inspiration, pp. 356-358. + p. 804, note 1. 
¢{ See PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, October, 1894, p. 624 seg. The 
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We cannot avoid noticing Dr. Sanday’s argument, that Paul’s 
inspiration could have been only partial, founded on his supposed 
unworthy outbreak of temper in Gal. v.12.* It is strange that 
good and reverent Christian men should have conceived that Paul 
here expresses the wish that the Judaizing zealots, who would com- 
pel Gentile Christians to be circumcised, would themselves practice 
self-mutilation. The margin of the Revised Version supports this 
view. But observe how, in ver. 2, at the beginning of the section 
which closes, in ver. 12, with the words now under consideration, 
the solemn formal statement is made, “ Behold, I Paul say unto 
you.” He is speaking deliberately and with the consciousness of 
his full apostolic authority. If, then, he employs here language 
unworthy of Christ’s ambassador delivering heaven’s own message, 
he cannot be excused on the ground that he was off his guard and 
would not wish to be thought responsible, as an apostle, for what he 
said. Mark, too, the style of speech which he uses in what imme- 
diately follows the supposed dreadful words of ver. 12: “For ye 
brethren were called for freedom; only use not your freedom for 
an occasion to the flesh, but through love be servants one to an- 
other.” Does this look like the language of a man who had just 
allowed the “flesh” signally to overcome him and had given a 
hideous exhibition of an unloving spirit? That while writing such 
a chapter as Gal. v, Paul should himself indulge a temper the oppo- 
site of the love and meekness and long-suffering which he incul- 
cates might, even from the standpoint of a naturalistic exegesis, be 
deemed in the last degree psychologically improbable. It cannot 
be questioned that it is no far-fetched interpretation to hold that 
Paul, in ver. 12, expresses an earnest desire that the men who were 
unsettling the Church would even cut themselves off altogether 
from its fellowship. Then they could not work like leaven in it 
(cf. ver. 9). They would lose their influence and would be avoided 
as dangerous foes. This view of ver. 12 makes it connect perfectly 
with ver. 13. The Judaizing troublers of the Galatians were en- 
deavoring to deprive them of their liberty in Christ. If they drew 
off from the Church, Christian people would be free to enjoy their 
liberty. Thus the nexus is clear. But it is not easy to see how, 
by practicing self-mutilation, the troublers of the Galatians would 
enable the latter better to enjoy the liberty to which they were 
article by Dr. Purves on ‘St. Paul and Inspiration ”’ in this Review, J anuary, 
1893, will bear a second reading ; Witsius, De Apostolorum in docendo Infallibili- 


tate, in Miscell. Sac, Lib. i, cap. xxii, in which he combats Clericus, meets suc- 
cessfully objections now very prevalent. 


* Dr. Sanday twice quotes this verse to prove the defectiveness of Paul’s in- 


spiration (Inspiration, pp. 43 and 357). Zahn also twice refers to it (Gesch. des 
Kanons, i, p. 269, and II. Beilage, xiv, 10). 
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called. That causal particle “for,” which joins ver. 13 with the 
preceding wish, clearly supports our view of its import.* Paul, 
then, is not chargeable with using what Reuss calls “a frightful 
phrase, which shocks our sensibility.” If time permitted, we could 
show that, as a teacher of religion, he is not only free from defects 
of temper that would militate against the truth of his inspiration by 
the Spirit of God, but that he is also free from defects of logic that 
have been charged on him. Interpreters would do well to question 
their own perspicacity, even in obscure and difficult passages, rather 
than impute intellectual and moral deficiencies to one who, apart 
from his inspiration, is morally and intellectually deserving of the 
highest reverence. 

There are no defects of logic or temper exhibited in the Pauline 
Epistles. But there is a strong human element in them, which in no 
way lessens their claim to be the Word of God. The character- 
istics of Paul’s personality are everywhere apparent in them. 
He does not present a dry abstract statement of divine truth. He 
enters with all interest into the circumstances of his readers. He 
adapts his instruction to their peculiar needs, and at the same time 
enunciates great truths and principles adapted for all times. He 
argues, he expostulates, he warns, he praises, he blames, he com- 
forts ; he makes his readers sorry when it is necessary for their good, 
and is himself sorry at the grief which his rebuke occasions, He 
tries each fond endearment to allure his converts to a higher and 
holier life. But his “exhortation is not of error, nor of unclean- 
ness, nor in guile.” There are those who have reason to be thank- 
ful that it has pleased God to reveal the Christian faith in the con- 
crete form in which it has been set forth in the Pauline Epistles. 
Here, as in other things, the foolishness of God is wiser than men. 
If the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians has been the occasion 
to some of doubting the full inspiration of the apostle, it has been 
to others a blessed means of strengthening faith. No man could 
persuade us that it isa forgery. It bears the inimitable stamp of 
truth and reality. It is the utterance of a man actually dealing 
with living questions about which he had been consulted, and it 
must have first seen the light in the very early days of Christianity. 
Can any other so fitting time for its publication be imagined? The 
statement with which the chapter concludes strikes us as one which 
only Paul could have made: “ And I think that I also have the 
Spirit of God.” This is not a confession of doubt, nor a studied 
rhetorical phrase, but such a natural meiosis, dashed with irony, as 

* May we notsee in dzoxégovrat, of ver. 12, a paronomastic allusion to éyxdzrw, 


in ver.7? ‘Who did hinder you (strike or cut in) that ye should not obey the 
truth?” ‘‘I would that such would strike or cut themselves off.”’ 
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only a strong man, confident of the justice of his claim, could have 
written. 

Perhaps it may be allowable to make an allusion here to the per- 
sonal experience of the writer of this paper. Before entering on 
the Christian ministry he had committed all the Epistles of Paul to 
memory. Itso happened that curiosity, and possibly a more laud- 
able motive, led him to engage in a too exclusive study of unbeliev- 
ing authors, especially of German rationalists. Difficulties to faith 
arose which he could not then solve. He was in danger of falling into 
utter unbelief of the supernatural. Every support of faith seemed 
to sink under him. He first gained firm footing by carefully pon- 
dering the character of Paul’s Epistles. They exhibit such hidden, 
undesigned, yet most striking coincidences with one another and 
with the Acts of the Apostles; they so dovetail into each other, as 
Paley has illustrated, in many particulars that could not have been 
artificially contrived, as to guarantee their credibility. They are so 
written that we could not bring ourselves to believe that they are 
not the genuine expression of a good man’s heart, of a man dealing 
with facts and speaking in sincerity. ‘“ Was there ever, in truth,” 
asks Henry Rogers, “a man who could read the appeals of Paul to 
his converts and doubt either that the letters were real or that the 
man was in earnest? We scarcely venture to think it.” We are 
glad to be able to adduce this testimony from Dr. Sanday: “I can- 
not imagine that a conscientious opponent of these letters who, 
when he had laid down his pen would turn round to look back over 
the arguments by which he had been led to deny their genuineness, 
could honestly say that they were conclusive.” * For ourselves, we 
can testify that it was the irresistible impression made on us by the 
letters of Paul, the impossibility of conceiving them to be fictitious 
or dishonest compositions, that overcame our unbelief at an impor- 
tant crisis in our life. When we were once firmly convinced that 
the writings ascribed to Paul are certainly genuine, and that we 
could rely on their historical character, it was not difficult to be 
persuaded that their author was right in thinking that he had the 
Spirit of God, and in being “as sure, as any of the Old Testament 
prophets was ever sure, that anything which he had to say came 
from God.” . 


PIrTsBURGH, Pa. DuNLoP MOORE. 


* Inspiration, p. 337. 





II. 


SOME RECENT PHASES OF CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS.* — 


STUDY of Christian religious and theological literature 
shows that there are two questions which have always been 
regarded as of supreme importance in the history of Christian 
thought. These are, What are the true and necessary or essential 
contents of our faith? and, What is the true and sure foundation and 
justification of this faith? Or, to put them more briefly and simply, 
What do we, what ought we to believe? and Why do we believe it ? 
The second of these two questions lies at the basis of all that has 
ever been done in the department of Christian apologetics. From 
the very nature of the case, the Christian religion has had to con- 
tend with objectors and opponents. Such high claims as Chris- 
tianity makes could not pass unchallenged. But not only to meet 
the cavils and objections of opponents of the faith, important as 
that may be, but also to satisfy the natural and legitimate desires of 
the Christian heart and the Christian mind itself, a much more im- 
portant object, men have attempted to formulate a firm and com- 
prehensive basis of Christian certitude. 

Such a formulation, however, is a difficult and complicated mat- 
ter. It requires much preliminary work. It involves many ex- 
traneous questions. For it must be manifest at the very start that 
the study of this particular question, On what grounds do we be- 
lieve and maintain the fundamental and distinctive elements of our 
Christian faith ?—-strikes its roots into deeper grounds. It can no 
more be considered as a question apart by itself than can any other 
religious or philosophical question. It must be considered in vital 
connection with the broader questions of the nature and origin of 
religion, the existence of God and the relation of things human and 
divine, as well as the nature of human knowledge and faith as such. 
A follower of Schleiermacher, who substantially identifies religion 
and pious emotions, who finds the origin of religion in the feeling of 
absolute dependence upon God and other kindred feelings, and who 

*Cf. L. F. Stearns, The Evidence of Christian Hxperience; A. B. Bruce, 


Christian Apologetics ; and Julius Késtlin, Die Begriindung unserer sittlich- 
religiosen Ueberzeugung. 
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defines Christian dogmas as conceptions of pious Christian mental 
and emotional states expressed in the reason, ?@. ¢., in rational form, 
will give one answer to the proposed question. A follower of 
Ritschl, who makes religion and Christianity a practical matter 
merely, a matter of will, the exercise and training of the will and 
the expression of will in conduct, rather than a matter of feeling, 
will naturally give a different answer to this same question. And 
so, each “school” of Christian theology, each tendency of Chris- 
tian thought, will have its own answer to propose. 

A complete history of Christian apologetics would be a most in- 
teresting field of investigation, as it would involve a study of all the 
successive forms of unbelief and hostile human philosophy as well 
as a study of the answers which the attacks of unbelief have pro- 
voked. And when we consider that the complete study of the de- 
fenses made against hostile attacks would also involve the study of 
independent constructive statements and explications of Christian 
truth, in so far as these constructive statements and explications may 
have been more or less consciously shaped by the cavils of opponents 
and detractors, even where not explicitly directed against them, we 
shall see something of the breadth of this field of investigation. But 
even when we entirely leave out of consideration all earlier efforts in 
the department of Christian apologetics and confine our attention 
simply to its most recent phases, to what has been done in very recent 
years, we find much that is suggestive and instructive. To study 
some of these phases and to gather up some of these suggestions is 
the aim of this paper. 

In order to understand these phases, however, it is necessary to 
understand something of the conditions with which apologetics has 
had to cope. Since the days of Grotius, Butler and Paley, honored 
and representative names of the earlier chapters of apologetics, 
these conditions have greatly changed. Four elements, mainly, 
have brought about this change. The first element is the literary 
and historical criticism of the Bible, resulting, in the minds of 
many, in the destruction of faith in its genuineness, integrity and 
historical truthfulness. The second is an idealistic, pantheistic 
philosophy, often not directly or avowedly opposing Christianity, 
but assuming a patronizing air towards it. Now, forsooth, in the 
writings of these philosophers the real meaning and contents of 
Christianity have first been explained. We are also reminded that 
in place of what they call the narrow-mindedness and intolerance of 
previous conceptions of Christianity, we must cultivate a spirit of 
broad and generous toleration and catholicity. Christianity is only 
one of the many great religions of the world. Lessing’s famous 
parable of the three rings is a case in point. This philosophy rep- 
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resents the whole history of mankind as a continual revelation of 
God. What we call heathen or false religions simply exhibit the 
lower stages in the process, containing in imperfect forms and sym- 
bolical representations the eternal truths of man’s spiritual rela-. 
tions. Christianity itself is simply the highest stage in this pro- 
cess. It gathers up the fragments of truth found in other systems. 
Still, even Christianity is not absolutely true. It also gives the 
truth under the form of symbols. Philosophy must expound the 
truth, disentangle it from these enveloping symbols and set it free. 
When reduced to plain language, the tenets of this philosophy 
deny the personality of God and the conscious immortality of the 
human soul; but usually these tenets are not expressed in such 
plain language that their meaning can be readily grasped. The third 
element may be generally designated as the scientific movement, be- 
ginning in a sense with the beginning of the century, but first com- 
ing to the full consciousness of its power, so to speak, in the publi- 
cation of Darwin’s Origin of Species, in 1859, and in the general 
acceptance of the theory of organic evolution which followed this 
publication. It cannot be denied that under the influence of the 
“scientific spirit ” in the study of the new physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, geology, cosmology, biology and psychology, many men have 
lost their faith, not only in the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, 
but even in theism, or the belief in the existence of a personal God. 
The new discoveries seemed to make a God needless, and so to dis- 
pense with the first condition of revealed religion, nor was any 
place left for the soul or spirit in man. Man is simply a more 
highly developed animal. The fourth element is agnosticism, the 
prevalent philosophy among our unbelieving men of science. As 
is well known, Herbert Spencer has been mainly instrumental in 
building up this philosophical basis for scientific unbelief. But ag- 
nosticism really goes back much further than Spencer. Its founda- 
tions were laid by Kant. Its prevalence to-day is largely due to 
the persistence of ideas to which his teachings gave currency. 

The acceptance of the pretended results of the historical and 
literary criticism of the Bible is common to all unbelievers of to- 
day. All of the miracles are rejected, and most of the histories of 
the Bible are regarded as interwoven with myths and fables. For 
the rest, the opponents of the faith are divided into two camps 
according as they affect more the literary spirit, the spirit of 
“higher culture,” as it arrogantly calls itself, or the strictly “scien- 
tific” spirit. The former hold more or less to the characteristics of the 
pantheistic philosophy as previously described. They are repre- 
sented by such men as Goethe, Schleiermacher, Carlyle and Emer- 
son. The latter are more inclined to agnosticism. Here, of course, 
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belong such names as Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Matthew 
. Arnold, John Fiske and others. 

It is a tremendous warfare, with furious onslaughts, this that has 
been raging in recent years against our common “evangelical ” 
Christianity. Many men who claim and pretend to speak as de- 
fenders of the faith have accepted subtle metaphysical and philo- 
sophical principles which in reality are hostile to true Christianity. 
This is, perhaps, the most disheartening feature of the whole con- 
test. Traitors within the camp are always more dangerous than 
open enemies in the field. Such are the men who speak of theology 
as the “Philosophy of Religion” (German, Religionsphilosophie). 
Such are the men who explicitly or implicitly, avowedly or uncon- 
sciously, accept the positions and postulates of Kant and Schleier- 
macher, and thence proceed to develop their conceptions of the 
Christian faith and to give their interpretation of commonly ac- 
cepted Christian teachingsand expressions. The mark of all their 
schemes and reconstructions is subjectivity. From Kant they have 
learned that all knowledge of absolute, objective reality is forever 
impossible to the human mind. What we know is only the subjec- 
tive apprehension of the mind, not the thing as it really is, but only 
the thing as it appears to the mind, the mind as it is affected by the 
thing. There isa “ thing in itself ;” so much he will concede.. But we 
can never know whatit is, The “ theoretical reason” can never con- 
duct us to reality. Only at one point is the adamantine wall appa- 
rently broken through. The “ practical reason” leads to God, duty 
and immortality. We must at any rate act as if these were reali- 
ties. Only so can we have a sure basis for morality and religion. 
Hence, while, according to Kant, there are no proofs of the divine 
existence or of the truths of revealed religion that have any 
cogency, yet they are the most certain of all realities. Only, they 
are unknown realities. The God of Kantianism must forever re- 
main the unknown God. Thus, there is an ideal Christ. Whether 
the historical Jesus of Nazareth was really this ideal Christ, or even 
whether He ever existed at all, is a matter of indifference. This ex- 
plains what was said a moment ago—that the foundations of agnos- 
ticism were laid by Kant. Equally subjective is the essence of the 
system of Schleiermacher. Religion is simply the feeling of absolute 
dependence. That feeling, as determined by the contrast of sin and 
grace, or as shaped by the influence and personality of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, is Christianity. 

Both of these systems, that of Kant and of Schleiermacher, have 
their merits and their defects. The most deplorable results have fol- 
lowed from indiscriminate uncritical acceptance of these systems in 
their entirety. It certainly is a grand picture that Kant draws of 
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the sublimity of the moral law, and the sense of duty with its cate- 
gorical imperative. There is here much that demands our admira- 
tion. Equally important and equally admirable is much that we 
find in Schleiermacher. Over against rationalistic deniers and 
opponents of every kind, Schleiermacher vindicated the reality of 
Christian experience and of the personal relation of the believer to 
God through Christ; and this reality he showed to be a source of 
evidential power which could not possibly be gainsaid. For this we 
cannot be too grateful. But the moment we leave the region of 
feeling and consciousness and subjectivity, and venture out into the 
open domain of actual fact, of history, of objective and eternal 
truth, our guide deserts us. If it be asked, what are we to do with 
the objections of science and of unbelief, with the denial of a per- 
sonal God, with the denial of miracles, with the hostile criticism 
and radical reconstruction of the Biblical histories, of the life of 
Jesus, and of ecclesiastical dogmas, the answer is simply: all of this 
has nothing to do with the essence of Christianity, and hence it is 
immaterial what we think of these things. The essence of Chris- 
tianity lies in the ethical and religious experience of the soul. It 
matters not whether Christ is actually God in an objective meta- 
physical sense; so long as He appears to us as God in our subjective 
experience, yea, so long as the Church regards Him as divine, the 
religious consciousness is satisfied. That theologians of this school, 
even when appearing as apologists or defenders of the faith, should 
play into the hands of the opponents of Christianity, is not to be 
wondered at. In the last analysis, the conceptions of Christian 
truth maintained by such writers are determined, not by the Bible 
as a supreme authority, but by the ethical and religious feelings 
and impulses of the soul. Objections which unbelief brings against 
historical or doctrinal statements in the Bible are cheerfully con- 
ceded. Whatever is not immediately present in the ethical and re- 
ligious experience of the soul, whatever is not vouched for by that 
experience as they have felt it, is given up as non-essential to true 
religion, even though it can be proven to have been part of the 
conceptions of Jesus and the apostles. 

The revival of Kant’s influence, or Neo-Kantianism, modified by 
a very perceptible influence of Schleiermacher, has also contributed 
to the formation of the theology of Ritschl, now so prevalent on 
the continent of Europe. The Kantian theory of cognition is here 
substantially adopted. The essence of the religious life is to be 
raised above the world, and to overcome it, as demanded by the 
inward moral law. On this basis apologetical works have been 
written by Herrmann (Die Religion im Verhiiltniss zum Welter- 
kennen und zur Sittlichkeit, Halle, 1879) and Kaftan (Das Wesen 
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der christlichen Religion, Basel, 1881, and the later Die Wahrheit 
d. christl. Religion). Religion is nothing but a practical concern of 
the human spirit. The theologians of this school, variously moulded 
and shaped by the influence of Kant, Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
have been called the right wing of the liberal theologians. Over 
against this right wing there is a left wing of liberal theologians 
which advocates the purification of Christianity from its old and 
antiquated forms. The true religion must be vindicated against 
that which they deem the false dogmatism of the Church. They 
demand a reconciliation of Christianity and modern culture. They 
clamor for freedom from the bondage of faith and of creeds. This 
wing especially, in which many of Ritschl’s followers are enrolled 
(witness, Bender, Reformation und Kirchenthum, 1883; Harnack, 
Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, ein geschichtlicher Bericht 
nebst einem Nachwort, 1892), makes much of the historical criti- 
cism of the sources and literature of Christianity. The articles of 
the creed about the conception by the Holy Ghost and the birth of 
the Virgin Mary must be rejected as not belonging to the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, nor vouched for by the primitive reliable 
account of the Gospels. The Sermon on the Mount is taken as the 
type and representative of primitive Christianity. It contains all 
the essentials. Whatever is not contained in the primitive teach- 
ings of Christ, as they understand and interpret them, is the result 
of later development, especially due to the influence of Greek 
dialectics (Edwin Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon 
the Christian Church, 1890; A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte). Hence, the inference is that it must be repudiated as 
not belonging to the essentials of Christianity. The battle-cry of 
this wing is the reformation, reconstruction, or modernization of 
the Church and Christianity. Instead of the old creed, a demand 
is made for a short and simple formula which a “modern” man 
can subscribe. A modern religion of culture, or a purified Chris- 
tianity, an ethical system from which the supernatural and “ meta- 
physics” have been completely eliminated, is demanded to take the 
place of the Christianity of the churches. 

With many intervening tints and shades of difference, the line of 
the opponents of Biblical, evangelical or orthodox Christianity 
gradually passes off into those who are pronounced and avowed non- 
Christians or anti-Christians. Those who are thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the times (moderne Zeitgeist) are decidedly anti- 
Christian. This spirit, as we have seen, professes to base itself, on 
the one hand, on the results of speculative philosophy, whether 
Pantheism, Materialism, Idealism, or Agnosticism; on the other 
hand, on the advancement of the researches of natural science, 
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“cosmical philosophy,” and Biblical criticism. At heart, however, 
it is only another manifestation of the disposition of the natural 
heart, or “carnal mind,” which is “enmity against God.” The con- 
trast between the true spirit of modern orthodox Christianity and 
the spirit of modern anti-Christian culture is as old as the New Tes- 
tament, nay, as old as the human race itself. It is the contrast 
between the life of self and the life of the Spirit of God; the con- 
trast between the kingdom of the world without God and the 
kingdom of God. Time was when men thought that they could 
serve two masters: the unsanctified natural reason, as giving a 
“natural theology,” and the religion of revelation. That time is 
past. The necessary contrast between the two has come to light, 
The “theological” element on the one side has completely van- 
ished, leaving only nature, reason, humanism and cosmism in their 
undisguised antipathy, not only to Christianity, but of necessity to 
all true religion. 

With such intellectual movements as these, involving such fun- 
damental contrasts of views, starting-point principles, spirit and 
method, modern apologetics has had to reckon. 

It would carry us altogether too far afield at this point to take 
notice on the one hand of all the varying forms of unbelief, and all 
the varying modifications of Christian thought resulting from the 
influence of the critical, rationalistic and philosophic spirit of the 
age—all the nwances of so-called liberal theology, especially in the 
field of Biblical criticism, and in the doctrines of inspiration, incarna- 
tion, sin and atonement; or on the other hand to review all the 
apologetical work that has been done to meet these tendencies in 
the interests of sound orthodox or evangelical Christian faith. We 
must be content, accordingly, with noting briefly the characteristics 
of some representative recent works in the field of apologetics. 

One characteristic of what may be called the earlier school of 
recent apologists, especially in Germany, is that it dwells with 
great learning, ability, and force upon the manifest superiority of 
the Christian redemptive revelation in its power to satisfy the deep- 
est and highest needs of our humanity. The most prominent names 
of this school of writers are Ebrard, Delitzsch, Lechler, Baumstark, 
Christlieb and Luthardt. The work of Baumstark in particular 
(published in 1872) is marked by keen psychological analysis and 
thoroughness in its mastery of details, while it is strictly scientific in 
its method, adhering to one supreme and comprehensive principle. 
He adopts, in its essential features, Lechler’s definition of apologet- 
ics as the scientific proof or grounding (German Begriindung) of the 
Christian religion as the absolute and final religion ; that is to say, 
as summing up and confirming and uniting in itself whatever may 
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be good in any of the other religions of the world, without their 
errors. The starting point of Baumstark’s investigations is man, 
his nature and his needs. Hence his work is designated as apolo- 
getics on an anthropological foundation (Grundlage). The funda- 
mental errors of Materialism and Pantheism in their anti-Christian 
presuppositions and radical antithesis to the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity, especially as regards the nature of man, are 
fully and satisfactorily dealt with. Particular stress is laid on the 
psychological analysis of man as a person, with a study of what 
personality involves, his evident relationship to a higher super- 
natural personal Power, his need of revelation, the capacity of the 
Christian revelation to satisfy that need, and, above all, the peculiar 
preéminence of Christian faith, as the only power that can bridge 
the chasm between the finite and the infinite that everywhere forces 
itself upon our notice even on the adoption of the presuppositions of 
the most radical and hostile anti-Christian materialistic science. 

But we must pass from these and other similar works to the con- 
sideration of others more recent still. The works selected for more 
special examination are those cited oy the first page of this article. 
The three books there named are the products of representatives of 
three different nationalities, American, Scotch and German. They 
may probably be taken as fairly Tepeonmntative of the different 
phases of modern apologetics. 

In the work of Prof. A. B. Bruce there is much that we can 
commend. It is marked throughout, for example, by a very 
genial temper. There are some things in it, however, to which 
we are bound to take exception. The author thus designates 
his conception of the aim, scope, function and limitations of the 
work of the apologist: “The wise apologist instinctively shuns 
conflict with dogmatic unbelief as futile. He desiderates and as- 
sumes in those for whom he writes a certain fairness and openness 
of mind, a generous spirit under hostile bias which he seeks to 
remove, a bias due to no ignoble cause, animated even in its hos- 
tility by worthy motives. But, on the other hand, with equal 
decision he avoids partisanship with dogmatic belief. He regards 
himself as a defender of the catholic faith, not asa hired advocate 
or special pleader for a particular theological system. He distin- 
guishes between religion and theology, between faith and opinion, be- 
tween essential doctrines and the debatable dogmas of the schools.” 
In these last sentences, especially, we have an indication of the special 
weakness of the book. It is a difficult and dangerous matter to 
undertake to distinguish between centre and outposts in the Chris- 
tian defenses, and to give up the one in order that the other may be 
more successfully maintained and defended. Dr. Bruce has not 
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proved equal to the task. If one concedes as much as he does there 
is no reason why more should not be conceded. He clearly points 
out the weakness of modern speculative theism, which looks only to 
the light within, the conscience, the spiritual nature of man, the 
moral consciousness, as the exclusive organ of revelation, and which 
discards an historical revelation as useless, incredible and impossible. 
And he also criticises very ably some of the subjective elements 
and tendencies of modern apologetics (see pp. 851-354). Later on 
we shall have occasion to revert to some of his criticisms. But at 
the same time his concessions in other departments are not such as 
commend themselves to the true lover of the Christian faith. Like 
many others, he is caught in the meshes of the net of ethicalism. 
Those who are familiar with the currents of thought on the conti- 
nent of Europe for the last few decennia know how much mischief 
this ethical-trenical tendency has wrought in the Christian camp. 
Our age is so exclusively “ethical” that ethical and supernatural 
have almost come to be mutually exclusive terms. The man who 
most strenuously pays homage to the ethjcal elements of Chris- 
tianity often almost equally strenuously denies the supernatural 
elements. 

This mischief is especially apparent in Prof. Bruce’s treatment 
of prophecy and of miracles. It crops out in such a sentence 
as that in the note on p. 234: “The predictive aspects of prophecy 
almost exclusively occupied the attention of older apologists. 
Predictions marvelously fulfilled, even to the minutest details, 
supplied for them welcome evidence that the prophets were the 
divinely accredited messengers of a doctrinal revelation. This 
view is now allowed to retire into the background, and the best 
evidence that God spoke through the prophets is found in the high 
ethical character of their teaching.” Or again, on p. 376: “It must 
be confessed that miracles cannot be offered as evidences of Chris- 
tianity now with the confidence with which they were employed by 
the apologists of a past age. Men do not believe in Christ because 
of His miracles: they rather believe in the miracles because they have 
first believed in Christ The older apologists viewed prophecy 
and miracle as evidential adjuncts to a doctrinal revelation, and laid 
stress on their miraculousness as pointing to a supernatural agent. 
The modern apologist views them as integral parts of revelation, and 
lays stress on the ethical rather than on the supernatural aspect.” 
Now it may be conceded that in the older conceptions of miracles 
there are elements which ought to be modified. But such legiti- 
mate and necessary modifications will by no means do away with 
their evidential value when rightly conceived. Those who, from 
the Christian point of view, deny this evidential value, we simply 
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leave to settle their accounts with what is said in the New Testa- 
ment as to the resurrection of Jesus Christ (Acts ii. 32, 36, xiii. 33; 
Rom. i. 4, iv. 25). The same is true of prophecy. The mark of 
prophecy is not its ethical nature, but its truth. Ethics and truth 
belong to two separate spheres of the mind. Ethics is a matter 
of will, Truth is not a matter of will, but of perception, of appre- 
hension, or of understanding. But the position of Dr. Bruce in 
this matter is thoroughly in accord with the subjective tendencies 
of the age, which are due to the influence of Kant and of Schleier- 
macher. The evidence that God spoke through the prophets is 
found in the high ethical character of their teachings. Men do not 
believe in Christ because of His miracles; they rather believe in 
the miracles because they have first believed in Christ. That is to 
say, men recognize in the teachings of the prophets and of Christ 
that which agrees with or commends itself to their “ moral” or 
“Christian consciousness.” Hence they believe them. Whether 
the prophets spoke a true message from God under the influence of 
a special or supernatural inspiration; whether Christ actually per- 
formed any miracles, or even whether He rose from the dead, are 
secondary matters, comparatively unimportant. In so far as this 
position approaches the position,of modern Philosophy, especially 
the position of Kant, that the mind is not brought in contact with 
reality external to itself, the thing as it réally is, but only with 
subjective feelings and apprehensions present in the mind itself, we 
must decidedly take issue with it. 

We are duly thankful to Prof. Bruce for such a sentence as we 
find on p. 209, where, speaking of the current theories of Penta- 
teuchal criticism, he says: “ It is therefore a violation of all histor- 
ical probability to minimize the significance of Mosaism in defer- 
ence to a naturalistic theory of evolution, which demands that the 
early stage in a religious development shall be sufficiently rudimen- 
tary to allow the whole subsequent course of things to present the 
appearance of steady onward progress.” And yet, although Dr. 
Bruce does not, so far as we can discover, commit himself definitely 
to the new critical theories, as maintained by Graf, Wellhausen and 
others, still it is, perhaps, not too much to say that he makes this 
theory the basis of his exposition of Old Testament history and 
revelation. His attitude to the whole matter is rather tentative. 
He is anxious to show that even if the theory should be finally 
established, faith in revelation has nothing to fear. So, at least, he ex- 
presses himself on p. 173: “The business of the apologist is . . . . to 
recognize the legitimacy of the inquiry, while not dogmatizing as 
to the truth of its results, to acquire such an acquaintance with the 
main lines of thought as shall enable him to grasp their drift, and 
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to show if he can that the old faith can live with the new science 
or hypothesis.” A fine piece of argument, however, is found on p. 
358: “The essential ideas and ideals of Hebrew prophecy are: a 
royal man, a spiritual kingdom—a man of sorrows, who conquers hu- 
man hearts and becomes the head of this kingdom by suffering and 
love. These ideals meet and are realized in Jesus Christ in a way 
that cannot possibly be a mere coincidence. Hence Jesus must be the 
Christ. Christ must be divine.” But if we can commend this, 
what shall we say of such a paragraph as that on pp. 198, 199, 
where it is suggested that the gospel of election in Abraham’s call 
is not historical but a projection backwards into the dawn of Israel’s 
history of the prophetic conception of her destiny? Such conces- 
sions we can only deplore. A hesitating, wavering policy is adopted 
in his treatment of rationalistic historical criticism in other cases. 
See, for example, his words concerning the histories of the Infancy 
in Matthew and Luke (p. 408). It is hard to make out just what 
he thinks of the authenticity of the great commission in Matt. 
xxviii. 16-20, but one gets the impression that he refuses to con- 
sider it as actual history. 

Prof. Bruce touches the prevailing philosophic spirit of the age 
from another side in his position on election and the “ethnic relig- 
ions” (pp. 192-208): “ Israel’s election had a reference to the gen- 
eral good of the world. Election involves universalism. It is a 
method by which a few are qualified to bless the many. The elect 
race is not the exclusive sphere of salvation. The elect are them- 
selves saviours. To save is their very vocation. And the God of 
the elect is caring for others in the very act of electing them.” 
From such a view of election in the case of the nation it is but a 
step to a view of election in the case of individuals, which empties 
it of all positive value. The science of comparative religion, more- 
over, has changed the apologetic attitude towards Gentile religion. 
The modern mind has resiled from the pessimistic views of ethnic 
religions entertained by the early apologists. We are here re- 
minded of some of the characteristics of the Pantheistic speculative 
philosophy of the beginning of this century, as previously described 
in this paper. The legitimate result of such a position is to discard 
sacred theology as the true doctrine of God altogether, and to put 
in its place the science of religion. The mother of this science is 
the dictum of Max Miiller: “ Every religion had some truth, nay, 
was a true religion—was the only religion possible at the time.” 

Dr. Bruce seems to regard it as the duty of the apologist to be 
almost colorless or neutral. His discussions are marked by a 
general tone of doubtfulness rather than of positive conviction. If 
he imagines that this is the best way to meet inquiring, dissatisfied 
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and doubting minds we must beg to differ from him. It is convic- 
tion that begets conviction. As some one has expressed it, doubt 
will not be overcome by a half faith that is not very sure of itself. 
Dr. Bruce suffers from excessive sympathy with rationalistic, 
pseudo-scientific criticism. Concession is carried so far that what 
is left is scarcely worth defending. In these respects his book is 
representative of some of the least commendable features of modern 
apologetics, 

Very much more satisfactory is the work of the late Prof. Stearns 
on the evidence of Christian experience. It is not presented as a 
complete treatise, covering the whole ground of apologetics, but only 
as a careful elaboration of one department, the setting forth of one 
class of evidence. The place of this particular class in the whole 
framework of scientific apologetics and its relation to the other 
classes of evidence are carefully indicated. The starting-point of 
scientific apologetics must be a true conception of Christianity. The 
conception of Christianity as a system of objective truth, a body of 
doctrines to be apprehended and accepted by the intellect, a doctrinal 
revelation, a divinely communicated and otherwise inaccessible 
system of truth, is shown to be inadequate. Christianity is the 
whole redemptive activity of God in Christ. It is God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. It is shown that it may be 
considered from two different points of view, namely, as the 
redemptive revelation, made to mankind in the past, and completed 
in the work of Christ and His apostles; and as the actual system of 
redemptive forces and agencies ever since in operation. Looking 
at it from the first point of view, we distingnish in it two elements, 
the facts and the doctrines of redemption. The facts begin with 
creation. Jesus Christ, God manifested in the flesh and present to 
save, is the great redemptive fact. The second element in Chris- 
tianity, considered as revelation, is doctrine. Facts and doctrines 
are not actually separated. They are integral and connected parts 
of the same organism of revelation; yet logically they can be dis- 
tinguished. The doctrines are the manifestation of the redemptive 
truth. Revelation consisted, to a large extent, in the communica- 
tion of truth to inspired men, who in their turn became the teachers 
of their fellows. Christ is the greatest Teacher of all. But the 
redemptive revelation is only one element of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is not merely a revelation finished centuries ago and pos- 
sessed by us through written records. It is a system of redemp- 
tive agencies now at work in the world, in the Church and in 
the heart and life of every Christian. The redemptive revela- 
tion was God’s means of introducing into the world redemptive 
powers which he brought in to stay and which he has been admin- 
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istering during all the Christian ages through the agency of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. The kingly office of Christ and the work of 
the Spirit make Christianity a living reality to-day. These two 
elements of Christianity, the revelation and the present redemptive 
power, are organically united. The historical, the doctrinal or 
rational, and the redemptive factors are all parts of one system. 
And upon this broad and comprehensive conception of Christianity 
is based the system of apologetics. The elements of this apolo- 
getics fall into three groups answering to the elements of Chris- 
tianity already considered. 

At the head stand the historical evidences, the proofs for the 
reality of the facts which constitute so large a part of the redemp- 
tive revelation. Under this head are treated the evidences from 
prophecy and miracles. The historical evidence passes over into 
the rational which has to do with Christianity as a system of truth. 
On the border stands the proof from the person of Christ, which is 
indeed a great historical fact, but derives its significance from the 
truth He reveals to men in His life and redemptive work. The 
evidence for the truth of Christianity derived from his wondrous 
life and personality isa most powerful one. Here also belong the 
proofs derived from the need of revelation, from the intrinsic 
excellence of the Christian system, from the relation of Chris- 
tianity to philosophy, and from its superiority to other religions. 
Finally we have the evidence of Christianity as a working power 
in the world. This again may be viewed under two aspects. 
Under the first aspect we take note of what Christianity has done 
in the world, in reforming abuses, in advancing morality and civili- 
zation; and in the individual we note the effects of Christianity in 
the changed lives and holy conversation of believers to-day. Under 
the second aspect we take note of the evidence of Christian experi- 
ence. The believer himself, in his own inward spiritual life, expe- 
riences the manifestation of the presence and power of God and the 
Christian realities. This is the evidence that is based on the Chris- 
tian’s regeneration and sanctification. This is the evidence, also, 
that is specifically unfolded in these lectures. 

Here is a very complete scheme or framework of the science of 
apologetics. It is difficult to see how it could be improved. And 
in the treatment of the special field selected we find the ground 
carefully and systematically covered. The facts of consciousness, 
the experience of believers in conversion, regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion and progressive efficiency in Christian service are shown to 
afford evidence of the highest validity for the truth of the Christian 
religion. It is admitted that this work is in line with some of the 
ideas of Schleiermacher (p. 294). But while that which is true in 
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the teachings of Schleiermacher is duly recognized, his errors and 
defects are repudiated. As has been previously pointed out in this 
paper, it was the great merit of Schleiermacher to call renewed 
attention to the reality and validity of Christian experience or the 
Christian consciousness as a fact, and so furnishing a ground of 
assurance and confidence and conviction that could not possibly be 
gainsaid. The unorthodox, idealistic or pantheistic elements of 
his teachings need not blind us to what was certainly a very great 
service to Christian theology. 

This book of Prof. Stearns’, however, illustrates very clearly what 
is the tendency of modern apologetics. The author does not for a 
moment think of calling in question any of the historical evidences. 
He by no means makes Christian experience independent of history. 
He is as far as possible removed from the laxity and the unfortunate 
concessions of Prof. Bruce in his treatment of Scripture history, of 
miracles and prophecy. Still he too finds the chief strength of the 
Christian position not in the historical evidences, or in the indubita- 
ble testimony of the sacred records, or in the arguments from mira- 
cles and prophecy, but in the argument from Christian experience— 
in those facts in the consciousness of the Christian, his faith, his love, 
his sense of the pardon of sin, his progressive holiness and sanctity 
of character, which prove the reality of the redemptive agencies 
now at work in his heart, in particular the work of the Holy Ghost. 

This present tendency of apologetics reaches, perhaps, its fullest 
and most significant expression in a recent German book, by Dr. 
Julius Kistlin, of Halle, the well-known biographer of Luther. The 
title of his book is The Foundation of our Moral and Religious Con- 
viction (Die Begriindung unserer sittlich-religidsen Ueberzeugung, 
Berlin, 1893). In this book all attempts at establishing the truth 
of the Christian religion by evidences, proofs, arguments or investi- 
gations of any kind are practically abandoned. The evidences and 
arguments which have been adduced by others are criticised as un- 
satisfactory and inadequate. In lieu of all arguments whatsoever, 
Dr. Késtlin advocates what he calls a return to the position of 
Luther and the other Reformers. We know that the Christian re- 
ligion is true, he says, we receive it as true, because of the convic- 
tion of its truth which the Holy Ghost has wrought in our hearts. 
Where such a conviction fails it is impossible to demonstrate the 
truth of the Christian religion by any method of proof. 

Let us examine the strength and the weakness of this position. 

It is said that Luther and Calvin did not enter into any 
formal discussion of Christian evidences. They simply appealed 
to their personal religious convictions. They had these convictions 
because they heard the voice of the Holy Ghost Himself in- 
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wardly attesting the truth of what is written in the Word of God. 
It is further said that the method of all later apologists, from Gro- 
tius down to the present time, has been to endeavor to establish or 
demonstrate the truth of the Christian religion by means of argu- 
ments and logical processes. They proceeded from certain premi- 
ses, they followed the line of historical, scientific and psychological 
investigation; and so they reached certain conclusions, which 
seemed to them well established. Now this seems like a very 
great contrast ; but, nevertheless, it is a fictitious contrast. The con- 
trast is owing entirely to the different classes of people which they 
severally addressed. The Reformers addressed those who, like 
themselves, confessed the truth of the Christian religion. Hence a 
formal method of proof or the presentation of evidences was abso- 
lutely uncalled for. The only ground of contention was the believ- 
er’s personal relations to the revelation which both parties admitted 
to be contained in the Word of God. The Romanists maintained 
that the testimony and authoritative instruction of the infallible 
Church was necessary to receive and vouch for and interpret that 
revelation. The Reformers rejected the conception of the necessity 
of the mediation of an infallible Church. They were independent 
of that infallible Church, because the Holy Ghost testified in their 
hearts, directly and inwardly, and without the mediation of the 
Church, that the Gospel is true. But when that truth began to be 
assailed by means of critical, historical, scientific and philosophical 
arguments, it was natural that argument should be met with argu- 
ment and denials opposed by proofs. 

It may very well be that the task of conducting the defense of 
Christianity has not always been most happily conceived and exe- 
cuted. It may be that many of the different arguments were im- 
perfect, and that even the most perfect arguments of the past would 
fail to meet the difficulties of the present. It may be that difficul- 
ties, which many candid minds have felt, have been underestimated 
or not fairly understood. It may be that too much has been ex- 
pected from arguments and methods of proof; that they have been 
required to do work which they were never intended todo. But 
to endeavor to correct all this by simply repudiating all arguments 
and defenses and evidences whatsoever is the height of folly. 
Where arguments are weak, we must change, improve and 
strengthen them. Where new difficulties are discovered or in- 
vented, we must meet them with new explanations and investiga- 
tions. Where the sphere of arguments, proofs and evidences has 
been unduly enlarged and work demanded of them which they are 
not competent to perform, we must call them back to their proper 
sphere and recognize their natural and necessary limitations. We 
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must study the historical progress of the form and contents of Chris- 
tian apologetics. We must also study modern doubts, cavils, diffi- 
culties and objections. The result of our study, however, when 
properly conducted, will certainly not be the wholesale repudiation 
of Christian apologetics, leaving simply an appeal to the inward 
testimony of the Holy Ghost. That result will be, at most, a recon- 
struction of Christian apologetics. It will probably be constructed 
upon a better basis. In such a reconstruction, also, there will be 
room for both the demonstration by means of arguments and evi- 
dences, and for the appeal to the inward testimony of the Haly 
Ghost. To each of these two elements we must assign its own 
proper and appropriate sphere. 

This then is the weakness of the position taken by Késtlin and 
others. The value and the strength of the work of Christian apolo- 
gists are unduly depreciated. They will scarcely allow it to have 
any worth at all. They do not distinguish between the task of 
apologetics and the task of preaching. It is not really derogatory 
to apologetics to say that it cannot produce heart conviction, that 
at most it can only produce intellectual conviction. We believe in 
Christian apologetics as having a distinct field of its own. We 
believe that it is incumbent upon us to set forth clearly and scien- 
tifically the evidences and proofs of the truth, even though we know 
that such proofs are not strong enough to satisfy all inquirers, to 
remove all difficulties and to awaken and produce the highest 
Christian certitude or “saving faith.” This latter, indeed, is the 
work of the Holy Ghost alone. Only, it must be remembered, that 
the Holy Ghost works by the use of means. 

One thing, however, strikes us at once in reading the conclusions 
to which Késtlin comes. These conclusions are fairly well in accord 
with what has long been been held, almost as one of the common- 
places of the Reformed theology. Certainly, Reformed theo- 
logians are not open to the charge which Késtlin brings against 
Christian apologists generally, that they have departed from the 
more commendable position of Luther and Calvin. These Re- 
formed theologians have ever maintained that saving faith in the 
heart, as well as full confidence in the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, are the result of the direct operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart, producing an inward conviction of the truth, and not of ex- 
ternal arguments or evidences. So, for example, in the great Ency- 
clopedia of Theology, recently published by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, 
of Amsterdam, we find quotations from Bullinger (p. 146), Franciscus 
Junius (p. 161), Gysbertus Voetius (p. 173), Zacharias Ursinus (p. 
194) and others, both earlier and later Reformed theologians, all 
giving utterance to substantially the same thought, namely, that the 

+ 
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foundation for the authority of Sacred Scripture as the Word of 
God, and the reason for our acceptance of the same, lie not in any 
process of argument, or logical and historical and critical demon- 
stration, nor yet in the testimony of the Church, but solely in the 
internal testimony of God Himself in the heart of the believer. All 
this, it need scarcely be mentioned, is also set forth in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. ‘On this point the reader may be re- 
ferred to THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, for October, 
1898, pp. 624-628, where this very matter is treated in quotations 
from the Confession of Faith, the Original Draught of the Cate- 
chism (Minutes of the Westminster Assembly) and from the writ- 
ings of George Gillespie and other “ Westminster divines.” What 
we find in Késtlin is possibly a somewhat clearer and fuller exposi- 
tion of the psychological and philosophical foundations and impli- 
cations of this truth, no new elements of the truth itself. But in 
addition to this, Késtlin certainly lays himself open to the charge 
that he minimizes the force of Christian evidences and makes con- 
cessions to the demands of a hostile, rationalistic criticism in a way 
that no true Reformed theologian would have done. While insist- 
ing just as strongly as Dr. Késtlin does that only the internal 
testimony of the Holy Ghost in the heart is the foundation of our 
religious and ethical convictions, they also insisted, with equal 
strenuousness, on the objective reality of all the Christian facts and 
the objective validity of all the records of these facts. 

In accordance with his plan and with the general nature of his 
position, Dr. Kostlin subjects the contents of the ordinary Christian 
apologetics to a searching criticism. In this criticism he points out 
that owing to the recent advances of science many of the old argu- 
ments adduced to prove the existence of God have lost their strength 
and value even for many candid minds. Such is the case especially 
with the so-called teleological argument or argument from design, 
at least in the form in which it is often stated. In the minds of 
many, Darwinian evolution takes the place of a superintending, 
designing, intelligent First Cause. Ifa God is acknowledged at all, 
He is relegated to the dim background of a vague agnosticism. 
He also calls attention to many difficulties in the field of historical 
and literary criticism. Doubts are raised as to the genuineness, 
integrity and historical accuracy and reliability of nearly all the 
books of the New Testament. Criticism takes up the story of the 
birth of Jesus, the account of His teachings, the eschatological dis- 
courses,—for instance, the account of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion,—and insists that there are discrepancies, lack of historical sense 
in the treatment of sources of information, improbabilities, and other 
indications of untrustworthiness. He maintains that the arguments 
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by which it is attempted to meet these criticisms and establish the 
truth of the records, are sufficient only for those who already are 
under the influence of the Christian spirit, or have a bias towards 
it, persons who are perhaps unconsciously under the influence of 
internal experience or force of habit, early training or external 
authority, and still untouched by the force of negative or impartial 
scientific criticism. But for others such arguments can at most 
produce a mere intellectual assensus or acceptance of their truth as 
historical occurrences. In regard to this we shall probably agree 
with him. We too maintain that by no means, and in no case, can 
any arguments or logical processes of reasoning of themselves pro- 
duce saving faith in the heart, that is, faith in miraculous occur- 
rences, the birth and resurrection of Christ, as facts of redemption. 
Such a faith is found only where a man experiences in his own 
heart the power of the living Christ. 

To substaatiate this position, at least in its general outlines, we 
need only examine and analyze the origin and ground of religion 
and of moral and religious ideas in general. As the result of such 
analysis we will find, as is also pointed out by Késtlin, that these are 
not the result of intellectual study, development or culture. For a 
high state of intellectual and wsthetic culture and a low moral 
state are by no means incompatible, as may be seen in the case of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Nor can we adequately account 
for their existence on the utilitarian or other theories. Morality 
and religion go back to an immediate consciousness or intuition, to 
something that is at once deeper and higher than discursive thought. 
In a certain sense it is true that belief in God, faith and duty, needs 
no process of investigation or argument for its establishment, but 
only the awakening of inward conviction and consciousness by 
direct appeal. This position is also recognized by Sophocles, An- 
tigone 454, when he speaks of dypazra xdogaly ddr voptya, Which are 
deemed stronger than any human zypdypara, by Kant’s doctrine of 
the categorical imperative, as well as in such New Testament pas- 
sages as Acts xvii. 28, “ For in him we live and move and have 
our being, as certain even of your own poets have said, ‘For we 
are also his offspring,’” and Rom. ii. 14, 15, “For when Gentiles 
which have no law do by nature the things of the law, these having 
no law are a law unto themselves in that they shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts.” The fact that men have different and 
changing conceptions of duty, of good and evil, of right and wrong, 
presents no real difficulty. Where the voice of internal sense and 
conviction is allowed to be heard, absolutely uninfluenced by exter- 
nal considerations, its teachings are clear and unmistakable and 
harmonious as to all fundamental matters. Among Christians 
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" especially our common fundamental Christian obligations are uni- 
versally admitted to be binding. To recognize them we need no 
argument. They are immediately present to our intuition or con- 
sciousness. 

Coming now to consider this in its application to distinctively 
Christian truth, we find that the position here taken is also entirely 
in accord with the teachings of Jesus and the apostles on these 
matters. So far from being content to point to His miracles as 
sufficient to prove to unbelievers His divine commission, Jesus 
pronounces those happy who have not seen and still believe 
(John xx. 29). He longs for a faith which needs no signs (John iv. 
48). He refuses to give the signs sought for and points the seekers 
in other directions (Matt. xvi. 1, sq.; John vi. 30, sq.). So far from 
finding that miracles produce faith we find that faith was needed 
before miracles could be wrought (Mark vi. 5, 6; Matt. ix. 28, 29), 
Saving faith in Jesus Christ is taught to be not the result of mira- 
cles, nor of any reasoning or process of argument on the part of the 
people who saw and heard Him, but of an influence of God Himself 
directly upon the heart. No man can come unto Jesus except the 
Father draw him (John vi. 44). Flesh and blood did not reveal to 
Peter the substance of his confession but His Father which is in 
heaven (Matt. xvi. 17). This is also the position of the apostles. 
Peter knows from personal conviction and experience that Jesus 
has the words of eternal life (John vi. 63, 68, 69). Paul calls the 
Gospel a “power of God” (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18). His preach- 
ing was not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and of power (1 Cor. ii. 4), in words which the Holy 
Ghost has taught (1 Cor. ii. 10-16). God Himself must open the eyes 
of the heart and give light, and cause the light to enter (Eph. i. 18). 

But, it is asked, is not our religion a matter of history? Does it 
not contain historical elements? And is not this historical element 
substantiated, like any other history, by historical investigation, and 
criticism of historical and literary documents? We answer, Most 
assuredly. But concerning these historical criticisms, investiga- 
tions, and proofs, we observe three things: 1. These evidences aré 
strong enough and sufficient enough to leave unbelievers without 
legitimate excuse, but they are not strong enough to put unbelief 
to silence. In spite of all logical and historical and psychological 
evidences and arguments men will continue to doubt and to deny. 
2. The study of these evidences and the admission of the strength 
and validity of these arguments are not sufficient to produce saving 
personal faith in the heart. Such faith is the result of the direct 
influence of the Holy Spirit. In addition to all proofs and argu- 
ments, we must have an inward certainty and conviction of the 
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truth based on personal experience. The truth must become part 
and parcel of our inmost essence. We must incorporate the truth, 
and identify ourselves with it. 8. Such inward certainty and con- 
viction of the truth, based on personal experience, is not simply the 
continuation and completion of the method of proof and argument, 
but a substitute for such method. It usually antedates such method. 
It makes every other mode of demonstration needless ; that is to 
say, so far as the personal faith of the believer and his personal 
relations to God and Christ are concerned. 

In maintaining this position, however, we are removed as far as 
possible from the position of those who would make Christianity 
and Christian experience independent of history, maintaining the 
reality and validity of Christian experience while giving up the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ. This position is ably criticised 
in the book of Prof. Bruce (Apologetics, p. 352 sq.). The life of 
Jesus Christ is an actual historical life. It is historically attested. 
Whatever difficulties are found in the attestation must be removed 
by patient historical investigation. The internal testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, or the argument from Christian experience, does not 
substantiate every individual item of the record. We need the 
widest and the finest and most perfect historical, literary and scien- 
tific investigation and criticism. But our personal faith is independ- 
ent of such historical and critical study. It rests on another ground 
entirely. That ground is nothing less than a personal assurance, a 
personal conviction, which is directly wrought in our hearts by the 
inward testimony of the Holy Ghost Himself. He gives His divine 
attestation to the truth of the redemptive revelation of God. When 
the eyes of our understanding have been enlightened by the opera- 
tion of the divine Spirit, we are directly cognizant of the truth. 
The result is that Christian certainty is something more than a 
logical inference from historical facts and rational conclusions. If 
we had embraced Christianity because we were convinced upon 
sufficient probable evidence that the life of Jesus Christ as contained 
in the gospels is historically true, and that the system of morals 
and of doctrine which he taught is intrinsically probable, then strong 
assurance of faith would forever be denied us. Our opinions would 
be constantly in a state of flux. But now we know that our convic- 
tions in the matter are the result of a direct intuition of the truth, 
a direct, personal, experimental knowledge of spiritual facts. 

But it may be asked, Does the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
prove the truth of every thing in the Bible? Does it make histor- 
ical and Biblical criticism needless? We answer, By no means. 
The testimony of the Spirit simply proves that the Bible, as a whole, 
in its great essentials, in its statements of great cardinal facts and 
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doctrines, is true and reliable. But, as Prof. Stearns truly points 
out (Hvidence of Christian Experience, p. 318), “Inasmuch as the 
Bible is not a mere aggregate of disconnected books, but an organic 
unity, dealing with one great theme to which all parts have a well- 
defined relation, this verification through the witness of the Spirit 
goes far towards verifying the Bible as a whole.” 

We take the same ground with regard to logical and psychologi- 
cal as distinct from historical processes. The facts revealed by per- 
ception and the total contents of consciousness are data which all 
men possess. From these data we rise, by what seems to us @ neces- 
sary and logical process, to the conception of God as the supreme 
Cause and supreme Intelligence. From the facts of our moral con- 
sciousness, moreover, we may rise to the necessary conception of 
God as the supreme moral Authority. And in view of the special 
conditions and needs of humanity, we may even rise from such a 
conception to the necessity of a special redemptive revelation, and 
so prepare the way for the acceptance of the work of Christ as cor- 
responding to these wants. These are the general principles under- 
lying many arguments aiming to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion. But, while we do not for a moment question the validity 
of these logical deductions, yet we do not look to them as efficient 
agents, either to produce faith in the minds of those who are rela- 
tively neutral, or to meet and overcome the attacks of unbelievers. 
Our Christian religious convictions are firm and well grounded, 
even without such logical processes. And skeptics and agnostics 
will deny and reject even in spite of such logical processes. 
For it is our conviction not only that our faith is independent of 
the results of historical investigations and logical processes, but also 
that the doubts and denials of unbelievers are likewise, in the main, 
independent of such investigations. Those who reject the Christian 
revelation may pretend to do so on the ground of these recognized 
difficulties, but in reality they are governed by other considerations 
entirely. At heart they are led by philosophical or metaphysical 
assumptions, d@ priori judgments, such as deism, naturalism, or the 
denial of miracles and revelation in totum, evolutionism, or agnos- 
ticism, which leave no place for the necessary foundations of the 
Christian faith. 

Some, one may ask, May then the Christian thinker neglect sci- 
ence, history, criticism, the knowledge of modern conceptions of the 
universe, and natural law, and evolution, and all that? To this we 
answer, Most assuredly not. He must not neglect them. He must be 
neither anxious and timid, fearing that he will meet something that 
will undermine his faith; nor proud and disdainful, as though it were 
of no consequence to him what science might assert on these sub- 
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jects. He must, if he can do so, if he have the opportunity, make 
himself thoroughly familiar with the whole field of science, that he 
may know its exact contents, its claims, and also its limitations 
And this he must do, not to obtain a defense of his faith, but to 
correct misapprehensions and erroneous uses of nature and natural 
phenomena and scientific study as brought against faith. 

We conclude, therefore, that there can be no demonstration of our 
faith, or removal of all difficulties and objections, to a man who has 
no internal experience of the truth, no direct perception or intuition 
of the truth, as afforded by the power of the Holy Ghost. Chris- 
tian certainty in the true and highest sense is found only as the re- 
sult of such inward experience under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Such are some of the features of the best apologetic thought of 
the age, as represented by the works of such men as Kuyper, Kést- 
lin and Stearns, cited at the beginning of this article. With these 
features we are in hearty accord, if only certain cautions are remem- 
bered and certain conditions complied with. That which is essen- 
tially a system of subjective idealism, as taught by Kant, Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl, must be repudiated. There are objective reali- 
ties in the spiritual world, and we know them as such. Our faith 
has much more than a subjective validity. The objects of our 
contemplation in faith, Christ and His redemption, have more than 
a subjective ideal existence. In the Christian revelation there are 
both historical facts and teachings, true and historically attested, 
and inward, spiritual experiences, also true and matters of fact. 
This ground must never be abandoned. While historical investi- 
gations and logical deductions can never silence unbelief, yet they 
are strong enough to leave it without excuse. If men still dis- 
believe, they do so at their peril. And lastly, the work of the 
noble army of Christian apologists, from Justin Martyr to the pres- 
ent time, is not to be repudiated as worthless because unable to 
furnish a mathematical demonstration of the faith against all objec- 
tors, which shall be valid for all time. That work must be accepted 
and welcomed as a most valuable addition to the elaboration, expo- 
sition, application and maintenance of our precious, undoubted 
catholic faith. 


Cuica@o, It. ABEL H. HUIZiNGA. 





Ill. 
NATURALISM. 


T the close of this nineteenth century of our era one of the 
chief obstacles confronting Christianity, in the world of 
thought, is the prevalence of Naturalism. Of this, Mr. Balfour, in 
his book on the Foundations of Belief, has very truly said: “ Un- 
der many names it numbers a formidable following, and is in re- 
ality the only one which ultimately profits by any defeats which 
Theology may sustain, or which may be counted on to flood the 
spaces from which the tide of religion has receded.” 

In Naturalism, as it actually exists, two distinct things usually 
are combined. One of these is a theory of the genesis of the phe- 
nomena of so much of the universe as falls under our observa- 
tion. To the elucidation of this theory, Mr. Spencer, in many 
ways the ablest expounder of it, devotes the great literary work to 
which he has given his life. According to him the ultimates of 
the phenomenal universe, out of which all that comes to pass has 
its origin, are matter and force; and according to him also the entire 
evolution is in accordance with the law, of which this is his famous 
statement: “ An integration of matter passes from an indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and 
during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.”” Even the phenomena of life, of mind and of society are by 
him all brought under this one universal process of evolution. 
This may be called Naturalism, because, between the original mat- 
ter and force with which it starts and the phenomena of the uni- 
verse as it now is, it is claimed that there is no place for the inter- 
vention of any cognizable interposition of the supernatural. In 
other words, this theory not only excludes miracles, prophecy, in- 
spiration and the like, but even providence and prayer; and though 
it does not assert that there is no God, it denies to him all that sort 
of contact with the world, from the belief in which Christianity 
has its life. 

That, in at least some of the realms of nature, there is a process 
of evolution which follows the broad outlines of the law enunci- 
ated by Mr. Spencer has come to be very widely accepted as a 
truth of science. By virtue of forces now resident in the objects 
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themselves there is a tendency not only to differentiation but also 
toward higher forms of existence. Nevertheless, at present there 
seems to be among the best scientists an increasing caution as to 
sweeping assertions about the universality and sufficiency of any 
sort of evolution even in the lowest realms of nature. As to those 
spheres in which it is usually conceded that something of this kind 
does operate, there is also very great and radical divergence of 
opinion concerning the method. It is well known that perhaps the 
majority of scientists no longer concede to Natural Selection the 
place which Darwin and Wallace have assigned to it. The debate 
on Heredity, in which Weismann and Romanes have been so 
conspicuous, shows the uncertainty in which some of the very first 
principles of evolution are involved. In the higher realms of na- 
ture, as to the origin of life, of consciousness, of instinct, of mind, 
of the moral nature, nothing more is now ascertained than was 
known befecre Mr. Darwin wrote his Origin of Species and his 
Descent of Man. 

Under such circumstances, for any final settlement of the ques- 
tion of the relation that subsists between evolution as it may have 
obtained in nature, and the religion of the Bible, we must wait. 
This is an attitude which, on the one hand, prohibits hasty and un- 
warranted attacks on scientific opinions merely because they are 
new, and because within limits that do not affect the essentials of 
religion they would compel us to depart from some of the old in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures. One of the services rendered years 
ago by the late President McCosh was the warning which he gave 
against premature attacks on the new doctrine of evolution. In the 
Chapters on the Warfare Between Science and Religion, which Dr. 
A. D. White has been publishing recently in the Popular Science 
Monthly, his animus toward Christianity as it is and has been, does 
not seem to be quite friendly, and consequently he uses a drag-net 
to gather the mistakes which have been made by the Church 
and its friends. Nevertheless, the history which he relates has in it 
a valuable lesson. From it we ought to learn to go very slow in 
assaulting new scientific views, even when we cannot see exactly 
how old religious ideas can be reconciled with them. 

Waiting, however, is not to be carried so far as to assume 
the form of indifference when the essentials of Christianity are un- 
questionably at stake. Between naturalistic evolution, for exam- 
ple, as put into the form of philosophy by Mr. Spencer and as 
popularly interpreted by the late Prof. Huxley, and the religion of 
the Bible, there can be no agreement. This is well understood by 
such men, though often expressed by them, perhaps, rather by a 
sort of silent and supercilious contempt that affects not to conde- 
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scend to consider Christianity, than by positive assault. One of 
the difficulties which the defenders of religion, and among them 
ministers of the Gospel, encounter in meeting such errors, is that 
not very mary have the outfit that is necessary to perform their 
work as it ought to be done, and that seldom can a suitable occa- 
sion as to audience be found. The press rather than the pulpit, or 
even the platform as a rule, is the best agency that can be employed. 
But whenever and however the suitable occasion does come, not 
even a minister of the Gospel is at liberty to run away from it, or 
to excuse himself as a non-combatant. At the same time he owes 
it to the great cause which he represents to conduct his side of the 
battle in such a way as to show that a genuine faith in the Bible is 
consistent with broad intelligence and with freedom from all that 
can justly be called narrowness or bigotry. 

But a portion of the Christian people of our time are not content 
to wait as to the problems of evolution that do not necessarily affect 
the essentials of religion, and to resist only such phases of it as are 
beyond question at war with the Bible. Already there is a very 
considerable body of literature devoted to an attempt to harmonize 
evolution and Christianity. From the side of science we have the 
writings of such men as Le Conte, Winchell, Gray and Mivart, 
which for the most part aim to show that this new scientific princi- 
ple is entirely consistent with the theistic view of the universe, and 
even tends to render that view more luminous. From the side of 
Christianity another body of men have appeared who aim to per- 
form a similar work. Prof. Henry Drummond, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, in his Ascent of Man, does this by calling in love asa 
substitute to a very large extent for the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. Prof. Calderwood, of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, in his Evolution and Man’s Place in 
Nature, proceeds on the assumption that only as to our mental and 
moral nature is there any reason to deny evolution. One of the 
most sweeping attempts that have been made to show that an evo- 
lutionary interpretation can be put upon the essential Christian 
doctrines is by Rev. Dr. George Matheson, of the Church of Scot- 
land, in his book entitled Can the Old Faith Live with the New? 
Without debating the fundamental principles of so much of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy as is positive and has to do with the develop- 
ment of the universe, he undertakes to show how this can be inter- 
preted in harmony with the Bible truths as to God, Creation, the 
Origin of Man, Providence, the Second Adam, the Work of the 
Spirit, Divine Communion, and Immortality. 

All such writings no doubt serve a good purpose. They hold 
back impulsive partisans on either side from rash assaults on each 
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other's positions. They give relief to some minds that otherwise 
might be plunged into great trouble. They, so far as they are 
failures, accomplish at least the negative good of indicating what is 
not the truth. They may bring to light some valuable new con- 
ceptions even in the sphere of religion. But as to most of their 
contents, neither certainty nor permanence can be affirmed. 

Another of the influences which the theory of evolution is exert- 
ing upon religious thought reveals itself in the use of it as a work- 
ing principle in the scientific treatment of religious truth itself. 
For instance, in Caird’s Hvolution of Religion, this is the key which 
is used to unlock the secrets of tnis entire department of human 
activity. In much of the recent discussion of the origin of the 
religion of the Shemites, and especially of the Jewish system, and 
also in the “ Higher Criticism,” consciously or unconsciously the 
writers use this theory as the basis of their hypotheses; and some- 
times in such a way as to excite apprehension that when their 
views are sifted to the bottom they approximate dangerously near 
to Naturalism. 

The present status as to evolution and religion is the secret of 
much of the religious doubt which is so widely prevalent. If this 
new conception of the genesis of the phenomena of the universe 
about us is true, can it be reconciled with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture? Certainly, in the shape of Naturalism, this is impossible. 
Of course, if those who are troubled with such questions will face 
them intelligently, they will see that Naturalism has no more sup- 
port from all that has come to be known than had the old, bald 
atheism. Not a fact or a principle has been established that is at 
war either with theism or Christianity proper. Some change in 
our way of conceiving certain religious truths may be necessitated 
by the new mode in which scientists treat certain matters. But this 
is just what is very hard for some earnest souls to do. For them 
to attempt to think of the relation which God sustains to the world 
after this new fashion seems like the abandonment of all that bas 
been most vital in religion; and so they feel like one who clutches 
at twigs and straws as he imagines himself slipping over a precipice 
into an abyss from which there is no recovery. It is a time when 
great patience and pity and wisdom are needed in the cure of souls. 
Unfortunately, the ministry itself is not able always to live so far 
above the smoke of the conflict as to do this well. Now and then, 
though not often, some one, because he has lost his old faith, steps 
down and out from the sacred office. In the breasts of some others, 
in secrecy and silence, the debate with doubt goes forward at the 
expense of peace and of efficiency in duty. Others again hastily 
adopt naturalistic interpretations of religious truth to such an 
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extent as to render doubtful their real position in the existing con- 
flict. Still another class are by disposition or education strongly 
inclined to deny all truth to the new interpretations which science is 
demanding for old doctrines of religion, and to engage in a warfare 
that cannot result well for the ideas which they represent. In 
the meantime, however, the great body of the ministry tries to 
inform itself as to the real issues between Naturalism and Chris- 
tianity; sees clearly that science establishes no truth that is in nec- 
essary conflict with the Bible; quietly waits for the solution of 
difficulties which exist mainly through misapprehension and want 
of light; and with unshaken faith in the truths of Scripture gives 
itself to its spiritual offices. 

The other side of Naturalism is a theory as to all that lies out- 
side of the phenomena which constitutes the domain of the induc- 
tive sciences. Mr. Balfour’s statement of it is as follows: “Its 
leading doctrines are that we may know ‘ phenomena’ and the laws 
by which they are connected, but nothing more. ‘More’ there 
may or may not be; but if it exists we can never apprehend it; 
and whatever the world may be in its reality (supposing such an 
expression to be otherwise than meaningless), the world for us, the 
world with which alone we are concerned, or of which we can have 
any cognizance, is that world which is revealed through perception 
and which is the subject-matter of the natural sciences.” It admits 
psychology and even religion to a place among the sciences, but 
only so far as these have peculiar phenomena that fall under obser- 
vation and are capable of generalization by induction. Of the 
existence of the soul as a distinct entity, or of the existence of God, 
it neither affirms nor denies. It simply says that if there are souls, 
and if there is a God, we neither do know nor can know anything 
of them. 

Here is a theory whose attitude toward Christianity, and, indeed, 
toward all religion, admits of no uncertainty. Between it, by 
whatever name it may be called, and all ideas that root themselves 
in a theistic conception of the universe, there cannot be patched up 
for a moment even the appearance of agreement. At the same 
time, this phase of Naturalism offers itself with an air that, far be- 
yond that of the old-fashioned atheism or infidelity, is adapted to 
win favor for itself. As Dr. Matheson expresses it— 

“‘The most advanced unbelief of our day does not go so far as to say there 
is no God ; it would hold such a statement to be in the highest degree unscien- 
tific. The doctrine of agnosticism is the doctrine of human ignorance; its 
leading article is the duty of humility. It warns men to affirm nothing and to 
deny nothing concerning that which transcends experience, nor yet does it say 


that there is anything ; it maintains that the existence or the non-existence of 
such a supersensuous region is alike unknowable, and that being unknowable, 
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it is not a subject for belief or disbelief. Under these circumstances the agnos- 
tic recommends to the minds of men an ignoring of the whole question. He 
advises them to confine themselves to the limits of the positive, by which he 
understands the limits of the five senses. He cautions them not to go beyond 
the range of experience, to keep within that margin which nature has prescribed 
to human knowledge, and to avoid inquiry whether in the infinite possibilities 
of the universe there be or be not any higher knowledge than the human.” 


Besides this air of humility, there are other things which seem to 
take away from it the repulsiveness of the old atheism. It can talk 
about the unknowable with an air of reverence that smacks of 
piety, and, under a form of positivism, it has even gone so far as to 
erect a system of worship. But that which popularizes it more 
than anything else is the admirable way in which it fits into the 
prevailing secularism. Rich and poor to a very large degree seem 
to agree that the chief end of man is to get, in the present world, 
the utmost possible amount of that sort of good which wealth can 
secure; and that the next world, if there is any, can be wisely left 
to provide for itself. Here is a philosophy which comes forward 
and says, Exactly so; there is no possibility that we should know 
anything about a soul, or God, or immortality, and therefore the 
highest wisdom is to dismiss all thought of them from our lives. 

But that which above all else wins for it consideration is its 
recognition of a truth which has often been too much overlooked. 
This is the unquestionable limits of the inductive sciences. If when 
the battle with agnosticism under its various phases is over, the 
existence of these limits and their general whereabouts are finally 
agreed upon, this will be a tremendous gain both for science and 
for religion. There is no great difficulty in ascertaining broadly 
how all knowledge that can ever be gained by these sciences must 
be restricted. Their work consists entirely in the observation of 
phenomena, and in the construction and verification of hypotheses 
by which these phenomena are unified under general laws. This, 
and nothing more, is the sole office of science properly so called. 
Consequently it is limited in three different ways. 

1. By the number of the faculties of the human mind. That we 
can know objects only so far as we have mental powers with which 
to know them is so manifest a truism that it seems to be superfluous 
to state it. Therefore, besides mind and matter there may be other 
substances; and it may be, also, that both matter and mind, the two 
substances which do fall under our cognizance, have multitudes of 
attributes and relations of which we are now wholly ignorant. As 
to all of this, science affirms or denies nothing. It is agnostic. 

2. By the range of the faculties which we do possess. As to 
time, we soon, in going back, reach a period when, according to any 
probable theory of the visible universe, the conditions are so 
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wholly different from any with which we are acquainted that we 
are compelled to confess our inability to grasp them in thought. 
When we look forward a little into the future we soon arrive at 
another period when the conditions must again be so completely 
altered that we cannot now understand them. The unknown past 
and the unknown future of the universe of matter, not to speak of 
that of mind, must be so vast that the whole of the period which 
lies between them, and within which our knowledge is confined, is 
a very little thing. As to space, also, we are equally limited. It is 
conceived by us as divisible into infinitesimally small portions, and 
each of these as capable of being occupied with matter, so minute 
that within the space filled by the point of a needle millions of 
atoms revolve about each other in orbits as regular as those of the 
planets and within the millionth part of the twinkling of an eye. No 
microscope ever can be constructed by which we can observe such 
phenomena. It is not improbable, on the other hand, that all of 
the stars and nebule with which our planetary system is imme- 
diately joined, constitute no more than a little island as compared 
with the entire siderial heavens. No telescope ever can be con- 
structed by which we can observe the wider and more remote por- 
tions of it. All of our senses are similarly limited. Of odors, for 
instance, there are degrees and varieties which the dog or the deer 
instantly recognizes, but to which our nostrils are utterly insensible. 
When the vibrations of the elastic medium exceed a certain rate 
the human ear cannot hear the sound which they produce. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that even in what we call the deepest 
silence a constant roar, louder than that of a thousand oceans, is 
produced by the modes of motion which in light, heat and elec- 
tricity enter so largely into the phenomena of the material world. 
But as to all this the true scientific position is one of agnosticism— 
neither affirming nor denying, but recognizing the impotence of 
science. 

3. By certain ultimate truths. There is no evolution that can 
account for the origin of the universe; and yet it cannot be imag- 
ined to begin until it is furnished with something which contains 
all that ever is to be. Out of nothing, nothing can come. There 
is no evolution without a previous involution. Therefore, even 
Mr. Spencer has to commence his philosophy by positing Matter 
and Force; or, concerning the atoms of matter in their last analysis, 
he posits as ultimate principles, “ Force is,” and “ Force is persistent.” 
As to what this force may be he proclaims agnosticism; and so far 
as inductive science is concerned he is right. But, besides these, 
there are a large number of other truths which are incapable of 
being reached by any process of induction from facts of experience, 
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but without which science cannot turn a wheel. For instance, in 
every act of sense perception we assume the existence of commerce 
between matter and mind—substances that seem to have nothing 
in common. The one exists in space ; the other only in time. The 
essence of the one seems to consist in the negative quality which 
we call inertia ; the essence of the other manifests itself in the posi- 
tive force of which we are conscious in thought, feeling and will. 
If the vain effort to resolve mind into a function of matter could 
succeed, we would still not have approached a solution of the prob- 
lem. How can such a substance have a function so incongruous 
with itself and so different from every other which it possesses? 
Nevertheless, all our knowledge of our own bodies and of all other 
material objects postulates the reality of this commerce. 

Eliminate from induction itself such intuitive cognitions as sub- 
stance, such intuitive beliefs as time and space, such intuitive judg- 
ments as cause and effect, and the whole method is at a standstill. 
Before it can start it has to receive them as an endowment which is 
not to be questioned. It even goes further and makes assumptions 
peculiar to itself. For example, it postulates the uniformity of 
nature, and that the universe is constructed and conducted on 
principles which harmonize with iotelligence. Therefore, when a 
number of hypotheses are suggested, some are instantly rejected 
because they imply awkwardness or too great complexity; while 
another, such as the great law of gravitation, is received as highly 
probable the moment it flashes in the mind. 

The truth in agnosticism is the recognition of limits within 
which the domain of induction entirely lies. Induction of itself 
can do no more than observe phenomena and reduce them under 
laws; and even as to this, that which lies beyond our reach is vastly 
more, in all probability, than what we can investigate. The false- 
hood of agnosticism is its utterly unwarranted attempt to set up 
the limits of the inductive sciences as the necessary bounds of 
human knowledge. 

The answer to it belongs to the sphere of philosophy, a depart- 
ment of study for the cultivation of which the battle with Natur- 
alism creates a special need. The prevalence of agnosticism is 
largely attributable to the failure to accompany the immense devel- 
opment of the inductive sciences with a proper proportion of sound 
philosophy—not a philosophy of the Absolute which would con- 
struct the universe, regardless of its phenomena, on high @ priori 
principles, but a philosophy which clearly brings out the side of our 
knowledge which is not a mere generalization from experience, and 
shows its relation to all other truth. There never has been a time 
when there was greater need of such work. 
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The answer to agnosticism is to be found in two distinct directions. 
Of the work to be done, in one of these directions, the book by Mr. 
Balfour is a very creditable, though only partially satisfactory, in- 
stalment, rendered all the more noteworthy because of his recog- 
nized ability in public affairs. A large part of his book is negative 
and consists in showing the consequences which the Naturalism on 
which agnosticism rests must lead as to certain other great things 
besides religion, such as Ethics, Asthetics, and even Reason itself. 
They are upon this theory nothing more than temporary phe- 
nomena brought about by natural selection in the course of evolu- 
tion; and we can have no assurance that by and by they will not 
disappear, having served their purpose and leaving behind them at 
best nothing more than rudimentary vestiges, like the signs of the 
lost toes on the horse’s foot. He also in this negative part of the 
discussion shows the utter inconsistency and failure of the attempt 
to set up our knowledge of the phenomena of the material universe 
as positive and certain, when psychology shows us that sense percep- 
tion itself is wholly different from what we suppose it to be until we 
have investigated it, and wholly different from all that the physical 
sciences assume it to be. Idealism is far more intelligible than 
materialism ; but both are embarrassed by insuperable difficulties. 
Consequently, unless light from some other quarter can be had, the 
only position that can be taken is not positivism as to all that is 
phenomena and agnosticism as to all else, but universal scepticism, 
and so the suicide of all knowledge. 

The other direction in which an answer to this theory is to be 
found is by establishing positively that the knowledge that we do 
have and must have transcends the mere observation of phenomena 
and their generalization as laws. Much of the ground is an old 
battlefield ; but under the new aspects put upon the questions at 
issue there is no escape from the conflict. The philosophy of 
agnosticism is empiricism. But it can easily be shown that the 
inductive sciences cannot move without assuming as truth and as 
knowable a multitude of principles that transcend experience, such 
as substance and attribute, time and space, cause and effect; and 
that all attempts to account for these as generalizations of experi- 
ence are failures which involve those who make them in all sorts of 
confusion and inconsistency. It can be shown that even if with Mr. 
Spencer we trace all phenomena, under the law of cause and effect, 
back to matter and force, we in loyalty to our own reason are bound 
to press still further in our search, until we have reached a great 
First Cause, endowed with the intelligence and with the moral char- 
acter which are necessary to explain the origin of the universe. 
It can be shown that the Force which agnosticism declares to be 
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ultimate and inscrutable conceals in the conception of it the idea of 
a will which can belong only to a person, and that person God. It 
can be shown that no matter to what extent natural selection has 
been the method by which the genesis of the phenomena of the 
universe has occurred, that is, that it has been by a multitude of 
trials in which often only onein millions of the instruments survive 
and perpetuate the advance which they represent, design is not 
eliminated. Other purposes besides the survival of the fittest are 
served by the failures as to the end which that law accomplishes ; 
and the survival of the fittest is unintelligible unless there is a 
divine mind that has established it. It can be shown that the sup- 
posed contradictions in which, according to agnosticism, we are in- 
volved whenever we attempt to think of such ideas as God and im- 
mortality are not contradictions but only limitations to the degree 
in which we are able to grasp them. In a word, by means of a 
sound philosophy, it can be shown that religion has an’ample, solid 
basis of knowledge on which to rest all that it demands of our 
faith, according to the Christian Scriptures. 


HANOVER COLLEGE. D. W. FISHER. 





lV. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE AMERICAN PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


HE early history of American Presbyterianism is yet to be 
written. When the future historian undertakes his task, he 
will lament that much valuable material has passed through fire 
into oblivion, and be delighted later to find that much more has 
been buried rather than burned. His difficulty will be to discover 
the cemeteries rather than the material or methods of resurrection. 
When pastor of the Presbyterian church at Hempstead, L. I., the 
writer discovered a portion of a copy of the original town records 
from its first settlement, and the manuscript third edition of Thomp- 
son’s History of Long Island. Owing to the death of the author of 
this work when the revised and greatly enlarged edition was ready 
for the printer, it never was published. These two and other valu- 
able historical documents, remain in the possession of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, at Hempstead, L. I. Some historian or historical 
society should own these papers; they are too valuable to be lost. 
From the two mentioned the writer has gathered much of the mate- 
rial for this paper. It may be stated here that Mr. Thompson not 
only added greatly to the former editions of his valuable history, 
but changed a number of statements that have considerable im- 
portance. 

The future historian may be called on to answer the question, 
Where did the Presbyterian Church in America start? A few 
decades ago it was said that Snow Hill, Md., was its birthplace and 
Francis Makemie its honored father. But the Snow Hill Presbyte- 
rian church did not long hold the crown of maternity of American 
Presbyterianism. And though Rehoboth, in the same State, as- 
serted its right (nor had it at last accounts renounced the honor), 
Jamaica, L. I., surprised all by prosecuting to success her claim to 
motherhood of the Presbyterian Church. Scarcely had she seated 
herself, crowned the honored mother, when Hempstead, only eleven 
miles farther east, demanded that crown and got it. She holds it 
yet, though Jamaica insists that the real mother is dead, and the 
one wearing the crown of honor, instead of being an ancient matron, 
is a mere maiden, whose birthday, though forgotten, is quite mod- 
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ern. It is an anomaly to hear these ladies assert priority of age; 
but then they are church-ladies and not of the “ weaker vessel” 
order. It may be said that Jamaica’s assertion as to her own age 
is not disputed, nor yet the date of the birth of the Hempstead 
mother. The question is simply, Did that mother die? If so, is 
she who occupies the place a squatter, a resurrected being, or a 
child distantly related to the original parent? These questions will 
be discussed more fully later. Admitting that Hempstead is the 
original church, organized more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, was there no Presbyterian church organized earlier? Surely 
Southampton and Southold, on Long Island, are four years older 
than Hempstead ; and, though the former seems to have been orig- 
inally a Congregational Church, the latter’s claim cannot so readily 
be disposed of. Even though both were “ Independent,” as Congre- 
gational churches were called two and a half centuries ago, may the 
real Presbyterian mother not be hidden in New England? To 
change the metaphor, Presbyterianism was planted in New England 
first; though perhaps pulled up by the roots, who knows that there 
is not at least one root left on which is growing a Congregational 
tree? He who asserts that Congregationalism was originally Pres- 
byterianism in Connecticut has some ground for his assertion. New 
England Independent churches, in the seventeenth century, had 
elders and other characteristics of the Presbyterian order. Many 
early settlers were genuine Presbyterians; and these so moulded 
the early ecclesiastical organizations that they were more Presbyte- 
rian than Congregational. According to the Schaff-Herzog Hncy- 
clopeedia, art. ‘“‘ Presbyterian Churches,” the Hartford North Asso- 
ciation, in 1799, affirmed “that the constitution of the churches 
in the State of Connecticut is not Congregational, but contains the 
essentials of the government of the Church of Scotland, or Pres- 
byterian Church in America,” and “the churches in Connecticut 
are not now, and never were from the earliest period of our settle- 
ment, Congregational churches;” they are often spoken of as 
Presbyterian churches. 

It is a suggestive fact that the Presbyterian Church here does not 
owe its origin to human purpose. The two men humanly respon- 
sible for it were foes to Presbyterianism, and doubtless would 
rather have destroyed than propagated it. Oppression often fosters 
and furthers what it seeks to kill. Pharaoh, the oppressor, made 
Israel grow, while Philip of Spain made Holland mighty, and per- 
secution made Scotland a nation of heroes. The English-speaking 
race of to-day owes much of its might to the persecution endured 
in the past ; its hand will wield the sceptre of human power in the 
near future because through tribulation it became conqueror; nor 
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will it lay down that sceptre until it lays it in the pierced hand. 
Jesus would not be the conquering Christ to-day were there no cross 
and no Calvary behind Him. Persecution, with God as a factor in 
the problem, is resolved into power, progress and ultimate prosper- 
ity to the Church. The Lord transforms trial into triumph, and 
though His own work begin in gloom, He carries it forward to 
glory. He who recorded the first day of creation with the words, 
“ And the evening and the morning were the first day,” gave the 
method as well as order of His work. When King James, inspired 
by Bishop Morton, issued his notorious proclamation called the 
Book of Sports, permitting and giving direction regarding Sabbath 
desecration, he did not suppose he was preparing a way for a 
- mighty champion of the Sabbath. Nor did King Charles and 
Archbishop Laud later imagine that by reissuing that proclamation 
they were bringing that champion into being. Far less did they 
suppose their effort to weaken if not destroy Puritanism and Pres- 
byterianism would plant both in America, and arouse indignation 
that would put an end to the life of prince and primate. 

Persecution drove many Puritans to America, and with them not 
a few Presbyterians ; large bodies came in 1630 and settled in New 
England. Three years later King Charles and the Archbishop re- 
issued the Book of Sports, and compelled non-conformist pastors to 
read it from their pulpits. Though many obeyed, they did so 
unwillingly ; and not a few read, immediately after, the fourth com- 
mand of the Decalogue, and said that one was man’s order, the 
other God’s. Men were not wanting who dared disobey and suffer. 
These were suspended from office, and most of them left either for 
Holland or America. So the most daring and determined ministers 
became pioneers of the American churches. 

Among those who came to this country after the second issue of 
the Book of Sports, though some suppose he came four years earlier 
(in 1630), was a man who deserves far more notice than encyclopx- 
dia or historian has hitherto given him. This was the Rev. Richard 
Denton. Others may ask why so little is said of a man evidently 
worth a place among the most honored divines of this country. 
The writer has sought in vain fuller descriptions than Thompson 
gives of this pioneer. The foilowing facts include nearly every- 
thing that seems to have been left on earth of his history, except 
his work. That is deathless and growing. 

Richard Denton was born in Yorkshire, England, 1586, of good 
and honored parents. He graduated from Cambridge, 1623, and 
for at least seven years after was pastor of the Presbyterian chapel 
(Coley) at Halifax, Yorkshire, England. Cotton Mather says of 
him: 
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‘‘Among these clouds (ministers who early came to New England) was our 
pious and learned Mr. Richard Denton, a Yorkshire man, who having watered 
Halifax in England with his fruitful ministry, was, by a tempest there, hurried 
into New England, where, first at Wethersfield and then at Stamford, his doc- 
trine dropped as the rain, his speech distilled as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass. Though he were a little 
man, yet he had a great soul ; his well-accomplished mind in his lesser body was 
an Iliad in a nutshell. I think he was blind of an eye, yet he was not the least 
among the seers in Israel; he saw a very considerable portion of those things 
which eye hath not seen. He was far from cloudy in his principles and concep- 
tions of divinity, whereof he wrote a system entitled Soliliquia Sacra, so accu- 
rately considering the fourfold state of man, in his created purity, contracted 
deformity, restored beauty and celestial glory, that judicious persons who have 
seen it very much lament the churches being so much deprived of it. At length 
he got into heaven, beyond the clouds, and so beyond the storms, waiting the 
return of the Lord Jesus Christ in the clouds of heaven, when he will have his 
reward among the saints.’’ 


On his tomb, in Essex, is a Latin inscription, of which the follow- 
ing is a free translation: 
‘Here lies the dust of Richard Denton. 
O’er his low peaceful grave bends 
The perennial cypress, fit emblem 
Of his unfading fame : 
On earth 
His bright example, religious light, 
Shone forth o’er multitudes. 
In Heaven 
His pure rob’d spirit shines 
Like an effulgent star.’ 

Mr. Denton, unlike a multitude of his successors, was a man of 
property ; in fact, was wealthy. In at least two of his settlements 
in New England he was part, if not the sole, owner of large and 
valuable real estate. Though supplied with this world’s goods, he 
did not refuse the salary of seventy pounds annually from the 
Hempstead church. He was not a young man when he came to 
America, nor, indeed, when he entered the ministry. He was thirty- 
seven when he settled as pastor at Coley chapel, and forty-eight 
when he came to this country (unless, indeed, he came in 16380), and 
eight years beyond “the dead line” of fifty when he moved to 
Hempstead. Nor was he, as a certain historian suggests, “‘a migra- 
tory being.” He was at least seven years in his first charge and 
fifteen in his last. The ten years in New England seem more like 
a search for a home than a settlement. In 1659 Mr. Denton re- 
signed his charge at Hempstead and returned to England, where 
three years later he died, aged seventy-six. 

At least four of the sons of the first pastor seem to have settled 
with him at Hempstead, and to have remained after the father’s 
departure. These worthy men have left one solitary descendant in 
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their direct line in the Presbyterian ministry. Nor does there re- 
main one of the name in the original church, unless recently added. 
Descendants of the good minister are in the church, however, and 
some of the name are not wanting in the village, nor yet in the 
eldership of the neighboring church of Jamaica. 

Many of his Coley chapel flock came with Mr. Denton to America. 
Probably as pastor of these and other Presbyterians, he settled at 
Watertown, Mass. Though he left England that he might preach 
and worship God without disturbance, he failed to find in Water- 
town the peace he sought. Doubtless here, as in other places later, 
he found many Independents; and.difficulties arose. To escape 
them, Mr. Denton and a large portiori of his flock purchased a tract 
of land in Connecticut and settled on it, giving the name of Weth- 
ersfield to their new home. They were not destined to remain long 
here. The same difficulties that disturbed them at Watertown tried 
them again; and in November, 1641, Mr. Denton, with a portion of 
his flock, purchased land at Stamford and moved thither. The 
pastor, in addition to what may have been his share of the general 
purchase, bought a large tract of land for himself. Though the new 
settlement grew in inhabitants, they were probably largely Inde- 
pendents; and again Mr. Denton found dissensions. It was easier 
to sell out and move than to remain where harmony was lacking ; 
and the pastor and the loyal part of his flock looked across the 
Sound for a home. 

In the autumn of 1643 a committee was sent to select and buy 
ground on Long Island. They chose a site for a village, and pur- 
chased a large portion of what now forms the townships of Hemp- 
stead and North Hempstead. In what seems to have been a fair, 
honest bargain, they bought the land of the Indians and received 
from them a deed for the property. This deed is dated December 
13, 1648. Years after, the Indians gave the settlers another docu- 
ment, signed by a number of Sagamores, declaring that the settlers 
had dealt fairly and faithfully by them. It seems that already a 
portion of the two named townships had been purchased and occu- 
pied by settlers who came directly from England. These gave the 
name of Hempstead to the town from their native home Hemel 
Hempstead, twenty-two miles northwest from London. It is true, 
a historian (O’Calligan) says the name originally was spelled Hemp- 
stede ; is Dutch ; and was given by Holland settlers. It is true that 
in the town records the name has that spelling; so has it several 
others. In fact it is unsafe to found an argument on the spelling of 
a name centuries ago. The early settlers of this country, while 
conservative in their orthodoxy, were liberal in orthography. He 
who could not spell a word in more than one way seems to have 
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been held unfit for keeping records. In 1644 Mr. Denton sold his 
property to his successor in the ministry at Stamford ; and, with a 
considerable portion of that flock, moved across the Sound and set- 
tled on or near the site of Hempstead village. At last the Presby- 
terians had found a home. If they moved again they must locate 
in the Atlantic ocean or Great South Bay, unless they changed 
their direction. 

The new settlers were men of worth, and of excellent character. 
Several had occupied positions of honor and trust in Connecticut, 
and were regarded with no little favor there. Several had been 
lesser magistrates; one had been judge of the court at New Haven; 
and another had been chosen delegate to the first General Assem- 
bly that met under Governor Haynes. 

Whether the new church was organized before leaving Stamford, 
or after arrival on Long Island (if the organization be not of earlier 
date), the writer has not discovered. There seems, however, to 
have been a church organization at the beginning of the settlement. 
The fact that the colony brought its pastor along might indicate 
that. Very soon after beginning the settlement, it was decided at a 
town meeting that Mr. Denton be paid a salary of seventy pounds, 
in quarterly installments. If other evidence be wanting it need 
not be doubted that such earnest religious men would organize a 
church speedily if they had none before landing on the Island. 

Quite certainly there was no house of worship other than the 
homes of the people, or possibly some temporary structure, until 
after they had built houses for themselves. Yet, the year after 
arrival, they decided at a town meeting to erect a house for public 
worship on the Sabbath, fast and thanksgiving days, and for a town 
hall at other times. This structure was not completed until 1648. 
This primitive sanctuary was twenty-four feet square and built of 
logs. Since, according to a law passed at a town meeting, every one 
able must attend divine service twice each Lord’s day and twice 
each fast day, some idea of the number of inhabitants may be 
gained. ‘T'welve years later this house was repaired and enlarged. 
For nearly a score of years it did service, and then gave place to a 
larger and better. Joined to this first sanctuary was a fort built of 
logs. Thus the people kept watch both ways. They trusted God 
and kept an eye on the Indians. The old church and fort remained 
for a year after the new building was erected, but were sold at pub- 
lic auction by order of and at a town meeting, May 12, 1680, for 
two pounds, twelve shillings. 

The following extracts from the town record suggest as well as 
relate facts : 


At A Jeneral townd meeting held at Hempstead the 7th day of January in 
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the yere of our Lord 1677, it was agreed on by a major vote that they shall bild 
a@ meeting house. 


Perhaps they believed more in the perseverance than the push of 
the saints; for at a town meeting held 


the first day of Eaperell, in the yere of our Lord 1678, mr. semans and John 
Smith (bleu) was chosen to go to agree with Joseph Carpenter to bild a meeting 
hous ; the dementions of the house is as followeth ; that is, 30 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 12 feet stud, with a lentwo on Ech side. 


The new house of worship was not only larger but more attractive 
than the old. It was weather-boarded with oak, and lined within 
with pine boards. But there was no ceiling other than the bare 
rafters and shingled roof. The pulpit was a plain desk, covered 
with a cloth and cushion of silk. In front of the desk was a large 
table at which sat the justices and other leading men of the com- 
munity. There were “no pews except one for the secretary’s 
clerk; the rest of the church being filled with open benches.” 
This structure remained in service until the close of the first third 
of the next century. Even after another took its place, it was pre- 
served, perhaps as a relic of the past; for at a town meeting, held 
in 1742, it was voted that a committee of three men take charge of 
it, and prosecute in the name of the town, if able to discover them, 
the persons who had torn away a part of the material. 

As in the churches in New England, the Hempstead church was 
controlled and supported by the town. The laws for its govern- 
ment were passed at town meetings; its houses of worship were 
ordered by town vote, and paid for by town tax. The parsonage, 
built thirty-eight years after the settlement, was likewise erected by 
town order, and paid for by town assessment. Even the pastor’s 
salary was collected from the freeholders by officers chosen by the 
town, and the rate assessed on all property. With one pastor it 
was about one and a half pence per acre. The collectors received 
a certain per cent from the property holders for their service. 
It is not safe to argue from these facts that the church was Congre- 
gational; since other than churches of that order were supported 
by the community. The principle of the early settlers was that, 
since theirs was a Christian settlement, church and government 
were alike necessary, and should be alike supported by the com- 
munity. Theirs was not secularization of the church, but bringing 
religion into the government. While others than Christians were 
welcome, all were expected to observe the laws for the welfare of a 
Christian community. 

The following are a few of the rules or laws of the community. 


These Ordres made At A Generall court, Held att Hempsteede September 
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ye 16th, 1650, And consented unto by a Full Towne meeting held October the 
18th, 1650. 

Forasmuch As the Contempt of God’s Word And Sabbath is the desolat- 
ing Sinn of Civil States and Plantations, And that the Publick preaching of 
the Word by those that are called thereunto is the Chief and ordinarie means 
ordayned of God For the Converting edifying and saveing of ye souls of the 
Elect through the presence & power of the Holy Ghost thereunto promised: It 
is therefore ordered and decreed, By the Authority of the General Court, That 
All Those Inhabiting in this Towne, or ye limits thereoff, shall duly resort & 
tepair to the Publique meetings and Assemblies on the Lord’s dayes, And on 
Publique days of fasting and thanksgiving appointed by Publique Authority, both 
on the forenoons And afternoons, And who have Already and shall without 
Just and necessary cause, approved by the particular court, so offend, hee or they 
shall forfeit for the first offense five Guilders; for ye second offense ten Guild- 
ers; and for the third offense twenty Guilders. And for after time, yf any 
manner of person or persons shall remaine refractorie pervers and obstinate, hee 
shall be Lyable to the further censure of the Court, eyther for the aggravation 
of the fine, or for Corporal punishment or Banishment. And for the due execu- 
tion of the Aforesaid ordres, it is agreed and concluded that, if any person shall 
inform the Magistrate or the Particular court Concerning the neglect & Con- 
tempt of the aforesaid ordre by Any person or persons, that such persons, for 
Informing, shall have one-half of the fine Allowed unto him, And the other 
half shall be converted to publique use. 

By ordre of the magistrates. 
(subscribed) DanrELL DEeNnTOoNIvS, Clericus. 


The following was passed January 14, 1659: 


Whereas there hath formerly an ordre been made ag’st the sinn of drunken- 

ness, and that wee find by daylie experience that is practiced in this place, to ye 
dishonor of God, and therefore we doe Again revive the same, and doe ordre 
that any that have formerly, or shall hereafter, transgress shall pay for ye first 
fault ten guilders ; for the second 20 guilders, and for ye third to stand to ye de- 
termination of ye court, according to ye first ordre. 
That order made the offender liable to a summons before the mag- 
istrate for fine, corporal punishment or banishment from the town. 
The last penalty was certainly visited on offenders, for they were 
afterward, by town vote, restored to the community and their 
former rights and privileges. 

At the same meeting, January 14, 1659, a man was fined ten guil- 
ders because he “hath spoken unseemly words to the dishonor of 
God.” This fine was remitted later, because of the guilty one’s re- 
pentance. Another was compelled to restore goods to the value of 
twenty-eight shillings for seven shillings’ worth stolen, fourfold 
being the order. Another very suggestive order was passed very 
early in the history of the Church. The following is an exact copy 
of it: 

If any person within this government shall, by direct expressed impious and 


presumtous way, deny the true God and his Attributes, he shall be put to 
death. 


Another, relating to Quakers, who seem to have been peculiarly 
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troublesome, is so indistinct that copying correctly is out of the ques- 
tion; yet the following portions are legible. This law was passed 
April 13, 1658. All persons are forbidden to give lodging or enter- 
tainment to Quakers, except for a single night; and in the morning 
they were to be allowed to “depart quietly without dispute.” This 
order was “to bee observed in the towne, and to the uttermost 
boundes thereof.” On the 18th of the same month and year, two 
women were declared to have “ prophaned the Lord’s day by going 
to a conventicle or meeting in the woods where there were Quakers.” 
These “upon examination have Justified themselves in theyre Act, 
saying they did know no transgression they had done, therefore they 
weut to meet the people of God. Be it, therefore, ordered that each 
party shall pay for this offence twenty guilders, and All costs and 
charges that shall Arise hereupon.” Among other laws was one 
prescribing the death penalty for certain transgressions of the sev- 
enth commandment; and another that inflicted the death penalty 
on children, beyond sixteen years of age, who maliciously struck 
their parents. But no other than a parent could make the com- 
plaint; nor was the testimony of parents sufficient. A peculiarity 
of these laws was the care with which they were worded, prevent- 
ing any hasty or cruel punishment. There must be sufficient testi- 
mony, and satisfactory witnesses. 

Aside from these laws there were lesser rules and penalties; and 
distinctly church officers to see that the rules were enforced. One 
of these in condensed form will suffice. Twice each year the officials 
must summon to a public gathering every one accused, but not pun- 
ished, for various offenses against society, such as falsehood, theft, 
profanity and Sabbath-breaking, and with them must come the ac- 
cusers to prove their accusations. If proven guilty, the accused were 
punished or pardoned, according to the greatness of the offense and 
spirit of the guilty. 

The orphans and poor were cared for by law, and one of the 
sources of support was money obtained from fines for the unlawful 
sale of intoxicating drink. Certain individuals were allowed, on 
payment of a tax or license, to sell such liquors; those who had no 
license were liable to a penalty, half of which was “to be imployed 
for ye education of ye poore Orphans or other poor Inhabitants’ 
children to pay for schooling. The other half to be employed for 
providing ammunition for the use of the town.” 

The early Church had, as has its successor to-day, perplexities and 
trials. A few have been indicated. Though the standard of moral- 
ity was high, the people instead of approaching seemed to sink 
away from it. Part of the reason, doubtless, was the influx of those 
who favored other sects or no religion at all. These people became 
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more and more opposed to the lawsand government connected with 
the Church, and determined to be free from its rule, whatever their 
feeling regarding civil authority. This opposition shaped itself later 
in Sabbath-breaking, and, of course, absence from church services 
on Sabbath, fast and thanksgiving days. Later it became deter- 
mined in its opposition and refusal to pay the pastor’s salary. 
They argued that it was unjust and wrong to compel them to pay 
for the support of a pastor whom they did not employ nor patronize, 
and of a church that did not worship or hold doctrines according to 
their preference and faith. They had left the mother country to 
escape such tyranny, and should they submit to it here ? 

There seems to have been little difficulty during the former pas- 
torates in collecting salary, but the Rev. Jeremiah Hobart found it 
impossible to get his due by ordinary means, and so was forced to 
appeal to the court. The following is the decision rendered : 


Cort of Oyer & terminer & general gaile Delivery held at Jemeco in 8’d 
county on the 4th of Desember Post ye Boarde 1690. 

Mr. Jeremiah Hubard, being Directed by ye cort of Sessions to ye Board to 
Determine ye Defect of his sallary, doe to him from ye towne of hempsted— 

Ordered that ye towne do perform theire covonat at seventy pounds agrement, 
and other advantages therein contained ; and that three comitioners of s’d towne 
do take due care yt his arrers & Remanining sallary be duly paide and satisfied. 


(signed) ABRAHAM GOVERNURE. 


Though the salary was paid, difficulty arose again regarding the 
pastor’s support, and six years later he resigned. The reasons for 
his departure given by the historian are, “ because many of his 
people had turned Quakers, and others were become so indifferent 
that they would do nothing for his support but by compulsion.” 
Though the early settlers treated the Indians fairly, the erection 
of a fort proves that they were not free from fear regarding the orig- 
inal owners of the land. But there were Indians and Indians in 
those days. Some, doubtless, were hostile, though a document was 
given by the original owners to the purchasers, declaring that they 
should be protected from other Indians in the peaceful possession of 
rights and property. At atown meeting held June 3, 1659, it was 
ordered that “all volunteers that were desirous to goe under pay 
against the Indians might have liberty to goe.” An added note 
says that, since it was harvest time, none volunteered. Probably 
there was no immediate need or danger close at hand. July 9, 1663, 
the town ordered all persons enlisted in the “train bands, and all 
others who had been residents of the town for a month, to Repair 
in their Arms to their Colours this day fortnight, or the next fair 
day thereafter, if that be Raynie, there to attend to Marshall Dis- 
apline, by eight of the clock in the morning, or at the second beat 
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of the drum.” Further, “Every Souldier shall have a sufficient 
Gun, well fixt and fit for Service ;” and “ every Souldier and house- 
holder Shall Constantly keep in store by him a pound of powther 
and two pounds of lead or great shot.” 

The greatest difficulties with which the early Church had to con- 
tend were sectarian. Independents appeared early; perhaps some 
came with the first settlers. They gave the Church far less trouble, 
however, than did two otner sects. Already has something been 
said about Quakers. These seem to have been quite unlike the 
peaceful, gentle people of our day, who bear that name. Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Moore, late rector of St. George's Episcopal Church of 
Hempstead, in his history of that church, says: 


It is to be recollected that the Quakerism of that day, and particularly in this 
region, was by no means of a quiet and inoffensive form ; but was of an obtru- 
sive, and often abusive and very trenchant character. It openly assaulted those 
whose views and ceremonies it disliked The members of the Society 
thought themselves bound to bear their testimony, as they termed it, against 
their neighbors’ religious views ; and they did this sometimes in such a manner 
as to interrupt their worship and dissolve the congregation. 


The greatest difficulty, however, was with Episcopalians. Inspired 
by Governor Fletcher, later urged by Lord Cornbury, it is not strange 


that Episcopalianism should have found a footing in Hempstead, 
and gained the ascendancy later. Of Lord Cornbury, Thompson 
says: 


He was zealous no farther than he could make it the instrument of his selfish 
purposes ; and not as a means of increasing social kindness and Christian char- 
ity. In truth, the character of his excellency for hypocrisy was quite equal to 
his bigotry. The instructions of his royal mistress made it in a measure his 
duty to promote Episcopacy at the sacrifice of every other form of religion. 


The same author says further, that this lord left this country later 
for England, bankrupt in fortune and reputation. Though other 
authors are more gentle with his history, another historian says he 
was the worst governor New York ever had—in colonial days, of 
course. The character of the man will appear in an incident in his 
life. When the yellow fever was raging in New York city, he pru- 
dently moved to Jamaica. The Presbyterian Church of that place 
being then pastorless, the Session offered him the use of the parson- 
age until he returned to New York. He accepted the offer, but 
placed an Episcopalian clergyman in it and kept him there. The 
Jamaica Church, more combative than that at Hempstead, deter- 
mined to wrest their property from the Episcopalians; and, after a 
long contest in the courts, succeeded. Though this is not intended 
to be a history of Hempstead church, so much as of its beginning 
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and early struggles, it may be well,—in fact is necessary,—to con- 
nect the earlier history with that relating to its struggles with 
Episcopalians. 

When Mr. Denton left in 1659, the church at once despatched a 
committee to New England to seek another pastor. The commit- 
tee was voted nine shillings to pay expenses; but the money was 
wasted, for the Rev. Mr. Wakeman, of New Haven, to whom the 
call was offered, declined it. The following year, Rev. Jonah Ford- 
ham, whose father had come to Long Island with Mr. Denton, and 
later became pastor of Southampton, was called and became for 
twenty years pastor at Hempstead. He was paid asalary of seventy 
pounds annually, probably in quarterly installments; and, in addi- 
tion, was given three hundred acres of land. The value of this land, 
by the way, is reckoned at two hundred pounds. 

After Mr. Fordham resigned and moved to Southampton to take 
the place of his father, who had recently died, the church was pas- 
torless until it called Rev. Jeremiah Hobart (spelled Hubard in the 
record). This call was voted at a town meeting, held May 6, 1682. 
A salary of seventy pounds was voted, with firewood delivered at 
the door free. A few, however, objected; and their objections were 
entered in the record as “disowned.” One man disowned the fire- 
wood agreement. The salary was promised not merely in money, 
but “in corn and cattell at Prise as it Passes Current amongst us.” 
An additional inducement was voted a few weeks later, and a par- 
sonage was promised, with a lot containing three or four acres of 
ground. He was further promised fifty acres of land outside the 
town, as he might select from the commons; “also his creturs is to 
have liberty of the comons, as ours have; and that he shall have 
the use of the Parsonage land and medow, so long as he continues 
a minister in the townd.” The following is the record regarding 
the parsonage. It was voted that there should be “a hous built 
upon the townd lot, of thirty-six feet long, and eighteen feet wide, 
and nine feet or ten feet between Joynts; and to make it a Com- 
fortable hous to dwell in; it being first intended for the use of Jere- 
miah Hubard; and when he sese cause to leve it, then it is to Re- 
turn to the townd againe.” Later, fifty acres more of land were 
given the pastor. And yet the man, so warmly welcomed, sixteen 
years later was forced to resign because the people would not sup- 
port him. Other preachers than Paul are greeted as if gods when 
they come, but later the people who welcome so enthusiastically are 
hunting for stones to fling at them. 

After Mr. Hobart’s departure, the church was either too worldly 
or torn by dissension to call a pastor, and was dependent on supplies 
until early in the next century. That it was not without preach- 
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ing we may judge from a letter of Rev. John Thomas, written from 
Hempstead, 1705. He says of the people of Hempstead : 


They are generally Independents and Presbyterians, and have hitherto been 
supplied ever since the settlement of the town with a dissenting ministry. 


Though Episcopalians had tried before to establish themselves in 
Hempstead, they failed until the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts” sent the man, whose name has just been mentioned, to 
begin a work there. They chose a man capable and judicious in 
his work among others, and they chose a most opportune time for 
their purpose. The church was pastorless; the people divided ; 
many opposed to the Presbyterian Church—others to any church; 
and spirituality was at a low ebb. The church and parsonage were 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Thomas until needed for a pastor more 
satisfactory to the people. Because many were determined in their 
opposition to Episcopalianism, Mr. Thomas omitted much that was 
distinctive and doubtless tried to prove himself a faithful minister 
of Christ. He seems to have been a good man, a faithful preacher 
and pastor, as far as it was possible when controlled by the intensely 
sectarian spirit of the day, and by such a man as Lord Cornbury, 
whom Mr. Thomas evidently did not believe to be other than a 
devoted Christian. 

But with all his judiciousness and devotion, Mr. Thomas failed 
to change the staunch Presbyterianism of many of his flock. He 
wrote, after he had been a few months in Hempstead: “The people 
are all stiff dissenters—not above three church people in the 
whole parish.” More than once after he refers to the persistent 
spirit of Presbyterianism, and said, after he had been more than 
seventeen years in the place, that they had taken advantage of his 
illness to erect a small dissenting meeting-house in one part of his 
parish. 

The Episcopalians thus obtained possession of the property, and 
refused to give it up afterwards, though “the Presbyterians consti- 
tuted a large majority of the people in the parish.” Backed by the 
government they had great advantage, and, lacking conscience, they 
were able to hold on to the property. Had the Hempstead Pres- 
byterians been as aggressive and persistent as their brethren at 
Jamaica, and taken the matter to the courts, there is little question 
what would have been the result. Driven from parsonage and 
church, they did not cease to hold services nor content themselves 
with attending those conducted by the Episcopalian preacher. Per- 
haps their difficulties made them more determined to maintain their 
own service. They met at the homes of the elders or other mem- 
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bers of the church, and when no preacher was present they con- 
ducted their own services. 

In 1717, Rev. Joseph Lamb became their acting pastor for a year 
or two; and again in 1724, he returned to serve them for one or 
two years. Between his first and second periods of service, they 
were able to build the small house of worship to which Mr. Thomas 
refers. This, by the way, Thompson, correcting what he said in a 
former edition, declares occupied the site of the first, the old log 
church. In 1728, according to the Rev. Robert Jenny, successor of 
Mr. Thomas, the Presbyterians had a pastor. He says, in a letter 
written June 27, 1728: 

The body of Presbyterians live here in the town spot, but they are so poorand 


few that it is with difficulty they can muintain their minister, and we expect 
daily he will leave them. 


Thompson says : 


The Presbyterians who constituted a very great majority of the people in the 
parish, being virtually excluded from the edifice they had aided to erect, held 
occasional meetings in the old house, relying upon stated preaching alone, not 
being in a situation to maintain a minister. In this way they kept themselves 
from being scattered or swallowed up by the church party. 


The Presbyterians did not allow their property to remain quietly 
in the hands of usurpers, if we may judge from the letter of Mr. 


Jenny, written June 27, 1728. Speaking of the possession of par- 
sonage and house of worship, he says: 


The Church’s right to all this property is hotly disputed, and I am often threat- 
ened with ejectment ; first, by the heirs of Ogden, from whom the purchase was 
made; secondly, by the Presbyterians who plead, from the purchase having 
been made by them before any Church was settled here, and from their minister 
having been a long time in possession of it, that it belonged to them. 


Though the original owners never regained their property, they 
did not give up their Church nor religious worship. If they did 
not persevere in the fight they did in the faith; and, according to 
Woodbridge, pastor more than half a century ago, “they rallied 
around their elders, and for a time held religious meetings at each 
other’s houses. Afterward, as near as can be ascertained, they ob- 
tained a place upon the plains (doubtless the house of which Mr. 
Thomas writes), near the site of the first meeting-house, where they 
continued regularly to assemble on the Sabbath. In the year 1762, 
thirty-eight after the seizure of the church property, the congrega- 
tion succeeded in erecting, near the place where stands our present 
church edifice in the village, a small house of worship.” That old 
church, also the one erected in the early part of the century, re- 
mained, and both were used by the British soldiers during the Rev- 
olutionary War as stables. At the close of the war, the larger one 
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was repaired and used again as a house of worship, burning down 
March, 1803. 

As it was not the purpose to give a history of this church up to 
the present, nor a complete history in its early days, and as space 
will not allow fuller details, two questions will be considered in 
closing. If much that the reader would like to know has been 
passed by, he has learned where a portion of the facts desired can 
be obtained. The two questions are, Was the original church Pres- 
byterian? Did that die out ? 

Careful historians have suggested, if not asserted, that the first 
Church was an Independent or Congregational Church. It is not 
necessary to repeat the evidence for this supposition. Suffice it to 
say that such evidence exists, but evidence to the contrary is far 
stronger. 

The founders of this church came from the Independent bodies of 
New England, it is true, but they came from them because unable 
to harmonize with them. The cause of inharmony was almost cer- 
tainly the Presbyterian character of the men who moved to Long 
Island. Sects were far more tenacious of their peculiarities then 
than now. If there was a tendency from one to the other sect then, 
it was in Connecticut towards Presbyterianism, as has been shown 
by the declaration of the North Hartford Association, in 1799, 
stating that they were not Congregationalists, but Presbyterians. 
There is reason to believe that the influx of Independents caused 
the sectarian difficulty in each of the new settlements. In fact, this 
caused disharmony even in Hempstead. 

Though Episcopalians called the dissenters by the name both of 
“Independents” and “ Presbyterians,” they gradually omitted the 
former, and finally called all in Hempstead by the latter term. Thus 
in the later letters of the Episcopalian rectors of Hempstead they 
speak of Presbyterians, seldom of Independents. Evidently they 
had learned the character of the sect with which they had so much 
to do. After the contest for the church property, as far as the writer 
has noticed, the letters of the rectors call the opposing people Pres- 
byterians. 

Though Thompson, in earlier editions of his history, speaks of the 
early settlers as “Independents or Presbyterians,” he changes the 
“or” to “and” in the third. He had doubtless reason to change 
his mind and statement. There is no doubt that Independents 
moved to Long Island and settled at Hempstead ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that they caused trouble there because they were In- 
dependents rather than Presbyterians. 

The name of the church, “Christ’s First Presbyterian,” suggests 
that it was given by way of distinction, and to indicate that it was 
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the first of its order in America. When that name was first given 
seems unknown, though it is generally supposed to have been early 
in the history, if not at the very organization of the church. 

Mr. Denton, the founder, was a Presbyterian. He was a Presby- 
terian pastor in England; he brought at least a part of his flock with 
him; and finally, as it is supposed if not certainly known, he settled 
them at Hempstead. It is hardly probable that a staunch Presby- 
terian whose Presbyterianism was a cause of dissension in no less 
than three places in New England, would leave those earlier settle- 
ments because of inharmony, and then found a church of the order 
that gave him so much trouble across the Sound. 

Two affidavits are on record, made during the contest for the 
church property, which declare that the people were and called 
themselves Presbyterians, from the time of settlement on Long 
Island. Had they been Independents, they would hardly have 
made that claim; sectarian feeling was too strong then for men to 
declare on oath that they belonged to another than the denomina- 
tion to which they gave allegiance. 

Thus it seems beyond reasonable doubt that the church was Pres- 
byterian from its organization. Whether that organization was 
effected at Hempstead, Stamford, Weathersfield, Watertown, or even 
in England, others may discover; the writer does not care to in- 
quire now. 

Did the first church die? And is the present one a new and 
much later organization? Some careful men answer in the affirm- 
ative. They even declare that nearly a century passed between the 
old and the new. That they have some ground for their assertion 
and belief need not be questioned; the question is, Have they the 
facts that show the contrary ? 

It is said that Thompson’s history states that there was no Pres- 
byterian church at Hempstead for nearly a century. Whatever 
earlier editions say, the third of Thompson says that the Presby- 
terians, 
relying upon stated preaching alone, not being in a situation to maintain a min- 


ister, in this way kept themselves from being scattered or swallowed up by the 
church party. 


There can be no question that the present church existed at the 
beginning of this century, nor any that the old church existed at 
the beginning of the last. So the century of death must have been 
the eighteenth. The Rev.Sylvester Woodbridge, pastor more than 
half a century ago, wrote many years after to a successor : 


that he could never learn from any of the old people of his day, whose memory 
went back to a period preceding the Revolutionary War, that this church had 
ever been reorganized ; but on the contrary had always been here, 
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In 1722, the Rev. Mr. Thomas wrote to England that the Presbyte- 
rians had erected a small dissenting house of worship during the 
previous summer. His former letters complained of the vigor and 
opposition of the Presbyterians and Independents, indicating that 
the Presbyterians existed in force. Rev. Robert Jenny, Mr. Thomas’ 
successor, wrote again and again to his supporting society in Eng- 
land regarding the existence and number, power and determination 
of Presbyterians. He tells how they threatened to drive him from 
home and house of worship, and shows plainly that Presbyteri- 
anism was not in a moribund condition as late as the close of the 
first third of the eighteenth century. The Rev. Mr. Cutting, a later 
rector, wrote April 9, 1767: “The Presbyterians appear to me at 
present to be fewest.” But a few months later, after he had become 
more fully acquainted with place and people, he wrote, January 7, 
1768: 

The spot where I live is surrounded by Presbyterians. I find them kind and 


obliging neighbors, sober and pious in their conversation, and no friends to 
religious animosities. 


Just nine years after, lacking a day, he wrote again of the Presby- 
terians, and said that they had no settled preacher. That was at 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War, when the British had 


driven away the preacher because of his devotion to the cause of 
Independence. Near the close of the first third of the eighteenth 
century, two affidavits were recorded by Presbyterians, declaring 
that the majority of residents of Hempstead were Presbyterians, 
and that they had been defrauded of their house of worship and 
parsonage by Episcopalians, who were in the minority. Both 
Thompson and Woodbridge testify that in 1762 the Presbyte- 
rians erected a house of worship on or near the site of the present 
church, and that building remained until destroyed by fire, March, 
1803. During the Revolutionary War, it was used by British sol- 
diers as a stable; at the close of the war, was repaired and again 
used for divine service. That opening service was a most remarkable 
one. The sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Burnet, of Jamaica, 
who resigned and left his charge in 1785; hence the opening serv- 
ice was probably held before that date. 

It seems hardly necessary to add to this testimony, though it is 
by no means exhausted. One fact will not be amiss. At least 
eleven pastors and stated supplies were in charge of the church dur- 
ing the century of supposed non-existence, and one was pastor for 
about twenty years. A church that erected two houses of worship, 
and repaired one of them, during its century of moribund condition, 
had eleven pastors or stated supplies, one for a fifth of the whole 
period, cannot have been excessively dead. Whatever the evidence 
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of its death, the facts given are quite strong testimony to the con- 
trary. Dead people have no habit of building houses, surely not 
of living in them; nor do they ordinarily employ servants, or 
preachers either. The Episcopalians would hardly have cried 
out against a dead Presbyterian church. Dead foes are usually 
harmless; the living are feared. The time when, as far as the 
writer has learned, Episcopalians expressed neither fear of nor sat- 
isfaction with Presbyterians, was during the second third of the 
eighteenth century. And during that time the Presbyterian church 
had, as its pastor, the Rev. Benjamin Woolsey for twenty years, 
and the Rev. Abraham Keteltas, as stated supply, for five years. 

It is cruel to charge the old church with being dead when it was 
engaged in a struggle for a quarter of a century with Episcopalian- 
ism to regain the property which that sect had taken away. After 
fighting Indians and infidels, Quakers and Sabbath-breakers, it 
should at least have been credited with its last and longest battle, 
even though defeated in it, without being obliged to struggle for its 
life with historian undertakers. However, the old church, while 
it may have been the first, was not the last mother whom her chil- 
dren have wished to get out of the way that they might enjoy her 
estate and reputation. 


Nyack, N. Y. ‘. J. A. DAVIS. 





¥. 
THE PLACE OF REASON IN THEOLOGY. 


Y Reason, is now meant, in general, the cognizing, comparing 
and inferring faculty of the mind. By Theology is meant, 
in general, the science of the revealed truth of God. Assuming the 
meaning of these untechnical terms to be sufficiently clear, it is in 
mind to affirm the true and legitimate function of reason in all theo- 
logical discipline. It is not strange that when reason is arrogating 
too much to itself there should arise a tendency, with its temptation, 
to claim too little. Itmay not be amiss to reverse the common atti- 
tude of contemporary evangelicalism and for once to champion 
affirmatively the indisputable rights of reason, while at the same 
time, by a silence the rarity of which is its strongest emphasis, pass- 
ing by its unwarranted and usurping invasions. All the difference 
between life and death lies between a Christianity that is rational 
and a Christianity that is rationalistic; and even Mr. Spencer* has 
found it well to warn this age against the superstition that makes 
a fetich of the reason. 

It is not forgotten that without spiritual enlightenment, reason 
is a fickle and untrustworthy guide. But the theologian may be 
presumed to be a Christian believer. His, then, is a reason quick- 
ened by divine grace into spiritual perception ; a reason made cogni- 
zant of the realities of an invisible world; a reason measurably freed 
from the native moral obtuseness of the sinful state; a reason 
moved and ruled by a sincere desire for the truth both for its own 
sake and for the sake of the good which the truth alone can insure. 
Reason, then, viewed now as exclusive of the transcending intuitions, 
cannot be regarded as a source of knowledge in religion, but rather 
as a power or organ of the mind by which it is enabled to cognize, 
recognize, consider and digest any knowledge whencesoever it may 
come. 

Theology is the science of divinity. Science is classified knowl- 
edge. Knowledge viewed either as the act or the object of 
intellectual cognition may not at once involve the rational faculty, 
but when its scope covers a large and varied tract of phenomena, 
the very attempt at classification elicits the reason, and in so 


* Principles of Psychology, Vol. ii, p. 315. 
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far forth as the science-forming classification is discriminating and 
accurate, the discursive faculty has done its work. Science is sub- 
jectively possible because the scientist is a reasoning man and, 
whatever the subject matter of the science itself, reason is in every 
case the chief architect in the constructive work. Whether it be 
rocks, or stars, or tissues, or statutes, or ideas, or heavenly visions, 
if it is to be contemplated in a systematic and intelligible manner, 
the principles that are to govern the treatment of it, will be in every 
case the same. The materials of theology are divine, but the forms 
of theology are human. God made the stars, but man made astron- 
omy. God gave us the Bible, and the Calvins and Wesleys have 
given us our theologies. Nor does this in anywise discredit or dis- 
parage theology. The Maker of the stars is the great proto-astron- 
omer. God isthe divine Master Scientist. The systems of men are 
true only as they approach the thought of God; and theology, clas- 
sified and scientific as the work of man, becomes more accurate and 
more purely true as it is based upon the unclassed but classable, 
revealed truths of the ever-living God. 


I. REASON Is NEEDED TO TEST AND ATTEST THE SCRIPTURE 
CREDENTIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A 
SysTEM OF DIVINE TRUTH. 


Whatever may be conceived to be the exact relation between 
Christianity and the Huly Scriptures, we are bound to regard it as 
very intimate and very important. Historically, they have been 
practically inseparable. If the religion of Jesus is much more, it is 
still correct to say that it is a book-religion. If Islam has its 
Koran and Buddhism its T'ri-pitakas, Christianity has its Bible. 
In that book, held sacred throughout Christendom, are gathered its 
historical facts, its doctrinal elements, its ethical precepts, its inspir- 
ing promises. Christianity has never dominated an age or land in 
which men’s backs were turned upon Christianity’s book; while, 
on the other hand, the spirit of that religion has been potent and 
controlling wherever men have regarded with intelligent reverence 
the contents of the volume they have believed to be the Word of 
God. 

Such a book must fall like sear autumn leaves upon the frosted 
sod if it do not meet the just demand that it shall prove that its 
claims, and hence its contents, are true. It is not enough that much 
which it contains should be prima facie true; Newton’s Principia, 
Pascal’s Pensées, Shakespeare's tragedies give us many truths, but 
they do not exact from us a religious faith. It is not enough that 
its ethics should be pure and its incentives ennobling ; other books 
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present ethical gems and high ideals. Much less is it enough that 
it should only claim devout assent ; for while it may be true that the 
@ priori presumption is in favor of a supernatural revelation to man- 
kind in a fallen state, it is also true that, in view of so many claimants 
to be such in history, a strong prejudice actually exists against any 
one as over against and exclusive of so many others. If the book 
record sayings beyond the reach of human wisdom, if it portray 
characters above the plane of the world’s achievement, if it breathe a 
spirit purer and holier than that of earth, if it convey truths extra- 
scientific but not contra-scientific which fit into and in some degree 
explain the mysteries to which human learning can only lead us, if 
it propose motives transcending all that the human heart has ever 
felt or known before, if it tell of a divinely beneficent force moving 
upon the minds and working through the lives of men; and if, 
under favoring conditions, such contents of the volume find verifica- 
tion in the concrete facts of history, then any hostile presumption 
is certainly broken down. Moreover, if its authors are evidently 
sane and honest men; if its utterances are neither the vapid fanati- 
cisms of the enthusiast nor the shallow cant of the impostor ; if its 
tone is sober, its lessons appropriate to human need, its contents 
harmonious with the best moral consciousness of the race, and its 
proposed objects worthy of the heavenly forces which are subsidized 
for their accomplishment; then, in candid minds, a strong positive 
presumption must be admitted in its favor. All this, interpreted 
in the light of the @ posteriori considerations of Christian history, is 
suited to prepare the mind to weigh the claims that such a book 
puts forth in its own behalf. 

Of the nature of these claims, the reader of the Scriptures can be 
neither ignorant nor in doubt. The Bible writers unquestionably 
predicated of themselves a supernatural guidance that differentiated 
their productions from all the literatures of the past. ‘“ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” “All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration.” The principle now under considera- 
tion is not affected by any legitimate translation one may adopt. 
It might have been “profitable” and yet not “ by inspiration,” but 
of a very important part of Scripture it is true that had it not been 
given ab extra, it would not have been given at all. The claims of 
supernatural revelation in Holy Scripture must ever be largely tested 
by and rested upon those portions of its contents which are super- 
human in the sense that they were inaccessible to mere human 
research. The Bible asa book is not at once to be regarded as 
inspired simply because it is true. Inspiration is of persons—not of 
things. Inspiredness is not a quality that differences one genus of 
truth from another. It has rather to do with the means and meth- 
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ods by which we attain to the objective possession of it. Christianity 
is more than a “ republication of natural religion,” and yet what- 
ever in it 7s more, is not more true than natural religion, for the one 
reason, namely, that man being in himself unable to discover de 
novo what is revealed, God has graciously communicated it to man. 
It is the office of inspiration to certify God’s truth to the world by 
enabling otherwise erring men to convey it to their fellows. 

Such, in general, are the claims of Christianity’s book. But rea- 
son is presupposed in the very proposing of such claims. The ques- 
tion of the validity of them is the very first to be met and answered. 
A man may deny inspiration, and yet accept much of the Bible as 
true in substance and good in effect; but remembering its testi- 
mony concerning itself, he cannot accept the whole Bible without 
regarding it as a supernaturally given volume. But accepting it or 
rejecting it, he must do it because his reason leads him todo so. It 
is a questior of evidence, evidence tallying with claim, and only 
reason is suited to the task. 

Obviously, therefore, the Christian Scriptures must satisfy the 
fair exactions of honest and impartial criticism. It is a position of 
weakness because of unfairness to insist that the Bible should be 
exempt from any pertinent and legitimate test. It begs the ques- 
tion by covertly inserting the conclusion into the premise. The 
Word of God cannot make its way through the world of thought 
upon the courtesy of gratuitous passports. No intelligent believer 
complains of the keenest scrutinies of a candid and competent tex- 
tual, or historical, or literary criticism; he rather rejoices at the 
tendencies that are bringing the pages of Scripture under the search- 
ing gaze of men. It is the abuse of proper methods and the arro- 
gance of improper ones, it is the crude conjectures that are too 
easily and too often substituted for ripe and assured results, that 
evangelical scholarship deplores. Only let the methods be appro- 
priate, the inferences cautious, the utterances becomingly diffident 
and the spirit devoutly reverent and fearless of everything save to 
do violence to the very truth of God, and, with the gracious guid- 
ance of the overruling Spirit, the Church will not be solicitous as 
to the permanent results in the end. 

This judicium contradictionis is a preliminary condition of the 
very inception of an intelligent faith. It is not meant that there 
should be such an “implicit faith ” as accepts, in the wholesale, all 
the contained teachings of the sacred volume. Reason must first 
by cognition receive what it will afterward deliberately accept as 
true or reject as false. A revelation of truth from God to man is 
the Creator’s compliment to the God-like reason with which He has 
endowed His noblest mundane creature. We accept the Bible as 
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true because, in view of all its evidences, internal and external, his- 
torical and moral, it is in the judgment of calm reason easier to ac- 
cept it than to reject it. Nor is this rationalism, unless granting 
the reasonableness of being a believer in the Word of God merits 
the name. If, as Dr. Martineau insists,* the exclusive alternative is 
between authority on the one side and rational evidence on the 
other, we may still decline the choice and fairly demand reasonable 
evidence that the authority is worthy of our credence. If an angel 
from heaven should herald to an isolated tribe a body of truth for 
the ascertainment of which they were by some defect of nature 
constitutionally unfitted, they would be unrational beings indeed if 
they should not require that the angel should prove to the active 
faculties, with which nature had not forgotten to favor them, that 
he had an angel’s heavenly credentials for the lofty errand on which 
he came. Jesus Christ, the living Word, recognized the fairness of 
such a signatory test—“ or else believe me for the very work’s sake.” 
The written Word, in its way and sphere, must not yield less. 
This age, preéminently, demands it. It is a devout mistake to shirk 
the challenge. The secret of the believer's confidence is in the as- 
surance that it can be triumphantly met. 

No ground less high or bold than this can evangelical scholarship 
afford to take. No champion of the truth need be cowardly out of 
regard for the interests of his client. We believe in the Word of 
God because we believe it is the truth of God. Much of it is to us 
evidently true; what we cannot comprehend bears the seal that its 
origin is divine. The golden line lies between Rationalism—defer- 
ring finally to the oracles and criteria of the Reason, which is as 
untrustworthy as the fallen man whose faculty it is—and what 
Coleridge + has called “ Ultra-fidianism,” exclaiming with old Ter- 
tullian, Certum est quia impossibile est. On the very threshold of an 
intellectual acceptance of the contained elements of Christian theol- 
ogy, reason is needed to pass upon the preliminary question of the 
credibility of tie claims of Holy Scripture and the validity of the 
evidence urged in their support. 


II. REAsoN Is NEEDED TO PERCEIVE THE SUPREME PLACE OF THIS 
Bopy oF TRUTH IN THE GRAND PERSPECTIVE OF 
HuMAN THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


The outlines of this ensemble are substantially the same from age 
to age. Systems of philosophy are but interpretations of it. Every 
human eye beholds the sceneries of earth ; every human soul gazes 


* Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 129. 
+ Aids to Reflection, p. 205. 
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upon the visions of truth. Geologies are inferences; so also are 
philosophies. In this world of mind the Christian religion has its 
place. All truth is a unit in the sense that one truth cannot con- 
tradict another truth. What is theologically true cannot be philo- 
sophically false. Scientific orthodoxy cannot be religious heresy. 
What is true at Princeton or San Anselmo cannot be false at Har- 
vard or Palo Alto. Pascal says that right has its epochs, and that 
truth on this side the Pyrenees is error on that side; but it is sheer 
fallacy to regard such a remark as applicable to the tenets of an 
abstract philosophy or a universal religion. At the very best it is 
inaccurate to speak of a conflict between science and theology. It 
is no more conceivable than a conflict between science and astron- 
omy or botany or chemistry. Theology %s science. Science means 
method, not material. Science is commonly inductive and advances 
from observed objective facts to subjective abstract generalizations. 
Theology is inductive. The Word of God furnishes its facts, which 
form the basis of the superstructure, and while blind to no truth be- 
yond its own horizon, it addresses itself to the task of a scientific 
treatment of the data thus brought to its hand. No man needs the 
true scientific temper more than the theologian, and no man has a 
better opportunity for its healthy exercise. 

If the scientist find in his laboratory that which stubbornly con- 
tradicts what his good parson tells him from his pulpit, either the 
laboratory or the pulpit must yield. Carefully and cautiously he 
repeats his test of experimentation ; carefully and cautiously he 
consults the sources whence his pastor gleaned his pulpit message ; 
and then if the hiatus still exist, he becomes a skeptic with David 
Hume and doubts his own power to know what is the truth; or— 
much the same thing—he becomes an agnostic with Herbert Spen- 
cer, and traces all phenomena back to the persistent mysteries of the 
Unknowable; or, he becomes a sensationalist and coldly says with 
Goethe, ‘I am a believer in the five senses ;” or, he becomes an 
ultra-fidianist and says with Sir Thomas Brown in his Religto 
Medici, “There are not impossibilities enough in religion for our 
active faith.” Any one of these consequences is disastrous; the 
first is intellectual nihilism; the second is religious atrophy; the 
third is ultimate atheism, and the fourth is a sort of insipid pseudo- 
piety. No thoughtful man can be a Christian with the haunting 
suspicion in his soul that he must needs turn his back upon certain 
facts which if he should but squarely face them would rob him of 
his faith. 

Now it is the task of reason to dissolve such apparent antinomies. 
By processes of exegesis, the elements of Christianity, as conveyed 
in Scripture, are developed and rationally apprehended. And then 
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by orderly classification the task of systematic theology is to be 
performed. But truth, supernaturally communicated and vested 
from above with supernatural potentialities, is not ¢pso facto intrin- 
sically more true than some other truth which somehow manifested 
itself naturally to the human perception. The realistic philosophy 
declares the creature to exist as assuredly as does the Creator, the 
human as assuredly as the divine. The microscopic insect whose 
three-score and ten is limited to the single revolution of the minute- 
hand on the watch-dial as certainly exists during the fleeting 
moment as does the deathless archangel of the heavens. The life 
that now is isas much of a fact as the life that istocome. Original 
or derived, existence is reality and is hardly a thing of degree. A 
physical fact may be less sacred because less saving than a fact of 
revelation. Redemption is infinitely more important than a geo- 
metrical theorem ; and yet if it could be that the pons asinorum 
squarely contradicted the essential idea of the atonement, then, 
however reluctantly, the reason must announce that the less im- 
portant but absolutely assured truth would effectually negative the 
vastly more important error. 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe how, amid the restless 
activities of mind, the genius of modern secular thought, not wholly 
puritanical in tone, often unwittingly pays its tribute to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Word of God. Modern thought builds 
much on heredity, and Christian theology has always held to the 
solidarity of the race with the racial hamartology of Paul in the 
fifth of Romans. John Fiske* says that while theology has had 
much to say of Original Sin, it is really neither more nor less than 
the brute inheritance which every man carries with him—thus con- 
ceding the fact, while reserving the right of interpretation. German 
pessimism sees the fact of damning sin, minus the Gospel optimism 
of redemption.t James Brycet says, in discussing the faults of 
democracy, that experience recognizes such universal tendencies to 
evil in human nature as theologians call total depravity. The most 
popular scientific book of the last few years argues even too strongly 
that not nature, but supernatural religion, is the only source of 
ethics, and flatly charges modern science with having regarded too 
lightly this divine force in human society.§ Materialism is ancient 
history, and it is now conceded that if there were nothing but mat- 
ter, then matter would be physically impossible and metaphysically 
inconceivable. || Mr. Spencer’s “transfigured realism” denies the 

* Destiny of Man, p. 103. 

+ Orr’s The Christian View of the World, p. 196. 

t American Commonwealth, 1st edition, Vol. ii, p. 451. 


§ Kidd’s Social Evolution, pp. 79, 101, 20. 
] Ed. Caird’s Hvolution of Religion, Vol. i, p. 326. 
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likeness of the mental image to the external object, and—philosophy 
making science—the agnostic after all joins hands with the idealist 
in the inevitable march to skepticism,* and so bereaves the mind 
of all trustworthy knowledge of things in heaven or things on earth ; 
only, the skepticism born of idealism, waking from its nightmare- 
haunted sleep, invariably insures its own refutation at the last. 
The inequalities among men “ make atheists of mankind ;” and yet 
Carlyle could say the study of the French Revolution saved him 
from atheism ; indeed, a systematic study of the past is possible be- 
cause Augustinian foreordination had ordered the course of its 
events. It would be in truth a valuable volume that would gather 
up the unconscious orthodoxy of un-christened philosophic and 
scientific literature and present it to the world. Like the French 
actor who had been speaking prose all his life without knowing it, 
untheological thought is, without knowing it, often profoundly 
theological, and it is Weismann who says for us: “Behind the 
codperating forces of Nature is a Cause . . . . of which we can only 
say one thing, that it must be theological.” 

And if we reverse the method, reason must likewise perceive that 
Bible truth contradicts no other truth. That great initial miracle, 
creation de novo, contradicts nothing; for science is first empirical, 
then rational, and so assumes an existent cosmos. The atonement 
is the Biblical interpretation of a historic fact and the mysteries 
involved abundantly vindicate themselves by their salutary histori- 
cal results, Trinitarianism, if true, must be not contra- but super- 
rational. 

Reason whispers a probable guess concerning a future life; the 
Son of Mary died to bring immortality to light. Regeneration is 
not unscientific so long as its efficient Cause is that ever-living 
Source whence all life sprang. Where reason has no positive dic- 
tum, she can make no negative objection: “The absence of all 
proof is tantamount to a proof to the contrary.” 

‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we that have not seen Thy face 

By faith and faith alone embrace, 

Believing what we cannot prove.’’ 
To omniscience no contradictions appear. Rationalism may be 
the cult of infinite wisdom. In theology, as in religion, “we walk 
by faith, not by sight; ” only we see nothing which, rightly inter- 
preted, negatives the faith. Dr. Thomas Arnold said: “ Faith is 
reason leaning on God.” While reason can often only say, “I do 
not know,” faith, with assurance, exclaims, “I believe!” and, gath- 
ering boldness as it shouts, even affirms, “I know whom I have 
believed.” 


* Principles of Psychology, Vol. ii, p. 494. 
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III. Reason 1s NEEDED TO GUARD THIS Bopy oF TRUTH 
AGAINST THE CORRUPTING INFLUENCE OF HOSTILE 
TENDENCIES OF THOUGHT. 


Systems of error are not self-consistent enough always to be 
wrong. The native rational sense in man is not dead to all the 
evidential symptoms of the truth. By wrong methods the thoughts 
of men sometimes reach results not inconsistent with the truth of 
God. Because Christianity is not a philosophy, it need not, there- 
fore, contradict all philosophy. Pascal says: “To scorn philosophy 
is truly to philosophize;” but hisepigram slanders the divinely estab- 
lished laws of the human mind, and he comes nearer to the truth 
himself when he elsewhere says, “'T’o think well is the principle of 
ethics.” A man’s conclusion may be better than his premise, sim- 
ply because there may be a blessed flaw in his logic. If Martineau 
is right in saying that “ we may reverence aright whilst we think 
amiss,” it is because we are saved by a blunder in our ratiocination. 
Still, the laws of mind trace not its blunders but its normal meth- 
ods; psychology is the science of sane minds and logic the science 
of sound reasoning. 

It is a delicate task to sift the false from the true and put the 
right label on the theories of men. Many of the most dangerous 
errors spring from hallowed soil, and give forth their plausible 
words in the very name of Christ. Men may avow theories and 
disavow the necessary inferences which sound logic attaches to them, 
and then comes the unwelcome duty of balancing between the 
claims of charity for devout but rotten logic and those of loyalty 
to the truth. Certain it is that he is a poor prophet who bases his 
predictions on any other principle than that, in the long run, the 
developments of history will verify the logical tendencies of 
thought. A utilitarian age may depreciate the importance of right- 
ness and wrongness in abstract thinking, but the course of history 
is a voluminous commentary upon the opposite view. Cold phil- 
osophy filters down to the lowest strata and moulds the faith of the 
common people. Sir William Hamilton was the intellectual aris- 
tocrat of Edinburgh; he learnedly affirmed man’s impotence to 
know the Infinite. Mansell, the ecclesiastic, turned Hamilton’s 
philosophy into a religious channel, and Herbert Spencer steals his 
fire from Hamilton and Mansell in support of his agnosticism, 
which has certainly been a menace to a contemporary evangelical 
Christian faith. Hegel’s philosophy gave birth to the destructive 
criticism of the Tiibingen school, and to-day, in our own America, 
the heads of many are turned who are ignorant of the alphabet 
of Hegel’s notions. God made man to be a philosopher, and at his 
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best or at his worst the abstract ideas he entertains will do much to 
shape his character and fix his conduct. 

It is the sacred prerogative of reason, once convinced of the 
truth, to preserve the Christian faith from degrading compromises 
with alien systems. Cheerfully welcoming the true, it must as 
sternly decline the false. The eternal Father, ever immanent, ever 
transcendent, is a personal, just and holy God. Sin is disharmony 
with God ; and so long as it continues, its consequences must be vis- 
ited upon the sinner. Man is created by his God—not the chance 
product of incident forces. The Saviour of the world is the thean- 
thropos of the ages; whatever robs Him of deity or manhood is 
false. It is not uncommon to hear theology denounced as positively 
hurtful to Christian enthusiasm. Ritschlianism has many cham- 
pions that never heard of the new German school of thought; and 
it is strongly urged that religion has to do with the practical, not 
the theoreticel reason. The only valid objection to the statement 
that theology moulds life, that dogma fixes duty, lies in the fact 
that men are not always true to their convictions. Ethically, he 
who is better than his creed is saved by his bad logic, and he who is 
worse than his creed is lost through his bad heart. 

Still, on the whole, mankind are truer to their creeds than is 
commonly thought. It is dangerous to risk the salvation of the 
world on the non sequitur of human logic and conduct. “Death 
ends all;” “Life is but an empty dream:” homicide and suicide 
alarmingly prevail. “One world at a time:” humanity eating, 
drinking and making merry becomes inhuman. “The preservation 
of the body conditions the immortality of the soul: ” the pyramids 
of Egypt stand as the hoary monuments of a dogma. “ There is 
no God:” atheism orphans mankind. “ Fate is God:” the faithful 
cries “ Kismet,” and dies with his face in the dust. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he:” ethics ever banks up against re- 
ligion. What men believe about themselves will determine what 
they will do with themselves, and what men believe God is will fix 
what they themselves are to be. 

It is not accidental that the age that witnesses such confusion in 
theological thought sees also such chaos in the ethical conduct of 
men. Principles determine practices ; ideas are formative ; thought 
is the seed-germ of action. The Christian religion addresses men 
as rational beings, and assumes that intellectual enlightenment is a 
condition of spiritual life. If the elements of Christianity cannot 
be theologized, then they cannot be contemplated in a manner sat- 
isfactory to a rational mind, and man at his best is bound to dis- 
credit its teachings. 

And yet, it is far from the religion of the lowly Nazarene to 
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be but a philosophical system. Our Lord Himself was in thought 
and manner farthest removed from the mere academician. Athens 
had its philosophy ; Judea, its faith. The peerless apostle whose 
mental fibre fitted him for noblest heights of rationalizing specula- 
tion, expressly disclaimed the methods of human wisdom. The 
Bible is at once the least philosophical and the most philosophical 
book ever published to the world; no truth-loving sage need be 
less thoughtful, less true to the laws of mind, less loyal to the criteria 
of sound reason because, illumined by the divine Spirit and led by 
His gracious guidance, he accepts its principles as the philosophy of 
his own life, and cherishes its teachings as the sole adequate though 
only partially comprehended solution of the mysteries of His im- 
mortal being. 

It is a doubtful tendency that clamors for the absolute identifica- 
tion of the secular and the sacred. All truth is of God, but all truth 
is not alike salutary to the race nor beneficent to the individual. 
“Truth is in order to goodness,” but all truth is not equally rich 
and prolific of the blessing. It may be equally true that Alex- 
ander conquered the East, and that Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem; it may be equally true that Socrates died of the hemlock, 
and that the Nazarene died on the cross. But it is the wicked- 
ness of folly to affirm that the meaning of all this is alike charged 
with blessings to mankind. Bible truth may not be truer than 
other truth, but it is more importantly true, more savingly true, 
more sacredly true. Prince Siddartha doubtless lived and died 
in India, and historically the fact is of unquestioned interest and 
value. Jesus Christ lived and died in Palestine, and that fact, 
rightly apprehended, may save a soul from sin. What saves from 
sin is sacred. 

“The world by wisdom knew not God.” Man’s highest upward 
reach has always been a failure save by the interposition of a gra- 
ciously self-revealing Father. Whenever the believers in the 
Word of God have lost their hold upon the purity of its truth, 
whenever they have mingled Christless hypotheses with the clear 
elements of the faith, wheuever they have lowered the standard of its 
ineffable teachings to the tempting plane of mere philosophy, they 
have forfeited their new birthright and in the end brought shame 
upon themselves. Accordingly reason is needed, not to revise or 
amend the system of Christian truth, but rather, by the guidance of 
the Spirit, to preserve it, in its unalloyed integrity from the corroding 
touch of an unsanctified human philosophism. 
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IV. REASON IS NEEDED TO COMMEND THIS SysTEM OF TRUTH TO 
MEN AS THE ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS FOR THE ENLIGHT- 
ENMENT AND DELIVERANCE OF A Lost WORLD. 


The Church of Christ on earth, beautiful and glorious as she is, 
is yet here as a means to anend. The Bride of the Lamb is com- 
missioned to carry a message which He was unwilling to commit to 
a less loyal or sacred keeping. Every fact and phase of our holy 
religion is in its way apologetical. Like Nehemiah’s rebuilders of 
Jerusalem, every champion of the truth must work with his sword 
girded by his side. All theology is apologetics. The Word of God 
is the charter of universal missions. 

No man on earth needs to be a reasoning man, as well as a rea- 
sonable man, more than the preacher of the Gospel. It is a whole- 
some tendency that is just now emphasizing the importance of 
psychology in homiletic training. Hearers must regard the message 
as reasonable or they will none of it. A man who, unenlightened 
or unconvinced, gives his heart to the Lord has sadly failed to 
understand the meaning of what he only imagines that he has done. 
The intellect must first be informed. The judgment must be con- 
vinced. Only then can the will surrender to the call of God. 
Transform the motive; influence the choice by enlightening the 
mind. There is no liberty of indifference in human action. The 
will is the man, and only as the man sees reasons for a changed 
course of action will he care to change. Confining the view just 
now to the human side of the critical change, the true psychol- 
ogy of the will contemplates that the divine message which the 
preacher conveys is so rational as to eventuate in a voluntary, be- 
cause intelligent response ; and no action that is not voluntary is 
worthy of man or acceptable to God. The will is the man choos- 
ing; the choice indexes the largest motive, but the knowledge of 
the intellect, kindling the emotions, will determine the judgment 
and dictate the motive. 

It has always been the peculiar glory of the Reformed Churches, 
that they have stood for that interpretation of the Christian system 
which contemplates voluntary faith upon most enlightened intelli- 
gence. In the verdict of swift and superficial judgment, this has 
been the weakness of Presbyterianism ; but in the grand aggregate 
of results, in the moral influence exerted upon the affairs of men 
and in the course of history, in the strength and stability of the 
institutions founded and sustained by its representatives, the granitic 
intellectuality of Presbyterianism has weathered the storms of many 
latitudes and longitudes, and by the blessing of God gives promise 
of continuing strong and sturdy for the conflicts that are yet to 
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come. It is fatal to regard religion as a thing of the intellect only ; 
it is just as fatal to regard it as not at all of the intellect. If the 
Church of Christ is to win the heart of humanity, she must not be 
wholly unmindful of the brain as well. 

It does us good, in these times of bread-and-butter education, to 
remember that after all, the faith condition of salvation is pro- 
foundly philosophical and thoroughly psychological. In early 
stages, God said to men: “ Do this and live.” But after a fuller 
revelation of His will He said: ‘“ Believe this and live ;” “ believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Believe intel- 
lectually all that is involved in the historical career, the stainless 
character, the marvelous spirit, the shameful death and the 
attested resurrection of Jesus, in the light of what is the most 
credible rationale of it all; but the object of the faith required is 
not an abstraction, it is the personal, living, risen, reigning Christ, and 
when the object of the soul’s faith is such a person, that faith be- 
comes trust, and the surrendering will, subtly and unconsciously led 
by the impact of the blessed Spirit, seals the creed of the intellect 
with the glowing affections of the heart. The divine Psychologist 
knows that when the judgment is convinced, the will modifies its 
mandates, and, by grace given, the life is quick to respond. 

On pagan soil and among*non-doing knowers of the truth, for the 
winning of an indifferent secularism and the conquest of a reflective 
irreligion, reason is needed successfully to commend the truth of 
God to the minds of men. To solicit men’s deeds without convine- 
ing their creeds is to assume that they are mere men of wood; to 
solicit their faith while only directing their sequent deeds along 
lines of healthy and appropriate endeavor is to pursue the methods 
sanctioned by a correct psychology, honored by our blessed Lord and 
His apostles, and ever most successful throughout the history of the 
Christian Church. 

In all this it is not forgotten that sin has broken the link that 
binds the premise in the creed with the conclusion in the life. It 
is not to be denied that there is often a sad breach between know- 
ing the true and doing the right. It is not denied that paralyzed 
faculties are disabled from their appropriate tasks, that intellectuality 
alone in religion is death and that the most lucid and luminous 
conceptions of divine truth which unregenerate minds can enter- 
tain are but as the dim flickerings of a light, which at best is but 
as the blackness of darkness within. All that has been written had 
a hundred times better been unwritten were it not borne in mind 
that the gracious Spirit, the third person of the adorable Trinity, 
illurnines, convinces, persuades, enables, guides and sanctifies. The 
sweet reasonableness of the teachings of the Christian religion 
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becomes more and more apparent as we yield ourselves to that holy 
heavenly influence. Willing obedience with a teachable spirit is 
the sure pledge of promotion in the college of faith. Itis the high 
crime of rationalism that it presumes to measure and mould infinite 
truth by the finite faculties of the human soul; it is not less the 
high crime of intellectual indolence or mock modesty that it pre- 
sumes that we are wholly unable to apprehend God’s truth, and so, 
declining the grace that enlightens, leaves unexplored the beautiful 
and richly laden fields of truth which he has opened up before us to 
challenge the exercise and to promote the development of the no- 
blest powers which constitute us in his own image. 

If thoughtful men are to be converted to God, it will not be when 
they are asleep. The credentials of Christian theology are in the 
spiritual constitution of man, and with the Word of God in our 
hands it is the privilege of the grand old Church that graciously 
claims us as her own, to lead the ripening thought of the race rev- 
erently to the intelligent acceptance of the very truth of God, and 
to the recognition that in this very humility of spirit, it thus does 
that which is the proof and promise of its grandest achievement in 
knowing, in believing, in acting and in being. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Henry Couuin MINTON. 





VI. 
THE HOLINESS-CODE AND EZEKIEL. 


N Lev. xvii-xxvi a body of laws is found which is formally dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the legislation of the Book of 
Leviticus by having its own special hortatory conclusion 
(chap. xxvi) and its own subscription, “These are the statutes 
and judgments and laws, which the Lord made between him 
and the children of Israel in Mount Sinai by the hand of Moses” 
(xxvi. 46). This code contains almost entirely moral and religious 
precepts. Ceremonial matters are introduced only when they have 
some peculiar social or national importance. The commandments 
are addressed, not to the priests, as is the case in the enclosing 
Levitical legislation, but to the individual Israelite; and, as 
in the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant, the second person 
singular is used throughout. 

On the negative side this legislation views morality as opposition 
to the practices of the heathen: “ After the doings of the land of 
Egypt wherein ye dwelt shall ye not do, and after the doings 
of the land of Canaan whither I bring you shall ye not do” 
(xviii. 3, cf. xviii. 24-26, xx. 23f., 26, xxii. 25). On the positive 
side it regards all duty as summed up in the idea of holiness: “ Ye 
shall be holy for I the Lord your God am holy” (xix. 2, 8, 24, 
xx. 8, 7, 26, xxi. 6f., 8, xxii. 32). This thought of the essential 
unity of ethical obligation and of its basis in the holiness of God 
is so strikingly characteristic of this body of laws that in 1877, 
in an article in the Zeitschrift fur Lutherische Theologie, Klos- 
termann gave it the happily chosen name of the “ Holiness-Code.” 
The name has since come into general use, and, for convenience 
of reference, I shall employ it in this article to designate the entire 
legislation which is contained in Lev. xvii-xxvi, and shall repre- 
sent it by the abbreviation H. 

The style of this code is succinct to the last degree. The laws 
are arranged in smaller and larger groups with great logical 
exactness, and these groups are closed with the formula, “I am the 
Lord” (twelve times); “I am the Lord your God” (eleven 
times); “I am the Lord who sanctify you” (six times); or “I 
am the Lord your God who have brought you out of the land of 
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Egypt” (six times).. Within each subdivision the method is to 
lay down at the beginning a general proposition, and then to give 
an exhaustive enumeration of the cases in which the principle 
holds good. In the grouping of these minor items great skill 
is displayed, and instances are few where one feels that the 
development of thought might have been improved by another 
arrangement of the individual laws. 

The most striking phenomenon, however, which one encounters 
in a study of this legislation is its unique relation to the book of 
the prophet Ezekiel. Ezekiel displays an affinity in thought 
and in expression with it which he has with no other portion of the 
Pentateuch, not even with Deuteronomy. The most elaborate 
discussion of this affinity has been given by Horst in his treatise 
Lev. xvii-cxavi und Hezekiel, Colmar, 1881. Here it will be 
be sufficient to call attention merely to some of the more striking 
correspondences in diction and in thought. In the list which I 
subjoin I have marked with an asterisk expressions which are 
found only in H. and in Ezekiel. 

The list is as follows: “ Whatsoever man there be of the house 
of Israel” (Lev. xvii. 3, etc.: Ez. xiv. 4, 7); “Shed blood” 
(xvii. 4: Ez. xxii. 7); “To go whoring after” (xvii. 7, xx. 5, 6: 
Kz. xx. 30, xxiii. 30, etc.); “And I will.set my face against” 
(xvii. 10, xx. 8, 5, 6: Ez. xiv. 8, xv. 7); “I will cut him off from 
the midst of his people ” (xvii. 10, xx. 8, 5: Ez. xiv. 8); “ He shall 
bear his iniquity” (xvii. 16, etc.: Ez. xiv. 10, etc.); imitation of 
the customs of Egypt (xviii. 3: Ez. xx. 7f.); “‘My judgments 
shall ye do and my statutes shall ye keep to walk therein” 
(xviii. 4, etc.: Ez. xviii. 9, etc.) ; ‘Which if a man do he shall live 
in them” (xviii. 5: Ez. xx. 11, etc.); “ Uncover the nakedness of 
one’s father” (xviii. 7: Ez. xxii. 10); “Thy sister the daughter of 
thy father” (xviii. 9, Ez. xxii. 11); marriage with a daughter-in-law 
(xvili, 15: Ez. xxii. 11); “It is wickedness” (xviii. 17, xix. 29, 
xx. 14; Hz. xvi. 27, 438, 58, xxiii. 48f.); “ Unto a woman in the 
defilement of her uncleanness thou shalt not approach” (xviii. 19: 
Kz. xviii. 6); “ Defile oneself with a neighbour's wife” (xviii. 20: 
Ez. xviii. 6, xxii. 11); “Cause to pass through the fire” (xviii. 21: 
Kz. xvi, 21, xx. 26, 81); “Thou shalt not profane the name of thy 
God” (xviii. 21, ete.: Ez. xx. 89, xxxvi. 20, 22); “The land is 
defiled ” (xviii. 25,27: Ez. xxxvi. 17f., xxxvii. 23); “ Abomina- 
tion” (xviii. 22, 27: Ez. vii. 3, 4, 8, ete); “My sabbaths” 
(xix. 8, 80, xxvi. 2: Ez. xxii. 8, ete.); “Corruption” S135 
(xix. 7: Ez. iv. 14); “Thou shalt not rob” (xix. 13: Ez. xviii. 7); 
“Ye shall do no iniquity in judgment” (xix. 15: Ez. xviii. 8); 
“In righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour” (xix. 15: 
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Ez. xviii. 8); against slander (xix. 16: Ez. xxii. 9); “Stand 
against the blood of thy neighbour” (xix. 16: Ez. xxii. 9); 
“Ye shall not eat with the blood ” (xix. 26: Ez. xxxiii. 25); “An 
alien shall ye not afflict (xix. 33: Ez. xxii. 7); just weights and 
measures (xix. 35f.: Ez. xlv. 10); “He shall surely be put to 
death” (xx. 2, 9, 27, xxiv. 16, 17, 21: Ez. xviii. 13); “The 
people of the land” (xx. 2: Ez. xxii. 29); “Stone with stones” 
xx. 2, 27: Ez. xvi. 40, xxiii. 47); “Curseth his father or his 
mother” (xx. 9: Ez. xxii. 7); “Defile my sanctuary” (xx. 3: 
Ez. v. 11, xxiii. 38); “ Hide the eyes” (xx. 4: Ez. xxii. 26); 
“Children of thy people” (xx. 17: Ez. xxxiii. 1); “His blood 
shall be upon him” (xx. 9, ete.: Ez. xviii. 18, xxxiii. 4, 5); “ Sepa- 
rate between the clean and the unclean” (xx. 25: Ez. xxii. 26); 
defilements for the dead (xxi. 2f.: Ez. xliv. 25); “Make bald” 
(xxi. 5: Ez. xxvii. 31); “They shall not shave the edge of their 
beard” (xxi. 5: Ez. xliv. 20); purity in the priest’s wife (xxi. 7; 
Kz. xliv. 22); “Profane the sanctuary of his God” (xxi. 12, 23: 
Ez. xxiv. 21, xxviii. 18, xliv. 7); “That which dieth of itself or is 
torn of beasts he shall not eat” (xxii.8: Ez. xliv. 31); “Keep 
my charge” (xxii. 9: Ez. xliv. 8, 16); “To be your God” 
(xxii. 833: Ez. xi, 20, xiv. 11); “Branches” (JY (xxiii. 40: 
Ez. xvii. 8, 23); “ Ye shall not wrong one another” (xxv. 14, 17: 
Ez. xviii. 7); “ Ye shall dwell in the land in safety” (xxv. 18, 19, 
xxvi.5: Ez. xxviii. 26, xxxiv. 25, 27, 28, xxxviii. 8, 11, 14, 
xxxix. 26); “The land shall yield its crop” * (xxv. 19, xxvi. 4: 
Ez. xxxiv. 27); “Ye shall eat your fill” (xxv. 19, xxvi. 5: 
Ez. xxxix. 19). 

In Lev. xxvi the coincidences of H. with Ez. are even more 
numerous and striking than in the chapters which we have just 
examined. The similarity which exists here is without a parallel 
in Old Testament literature. The coincidences are as follows: “I 
will give your rains in their seasons” * (xxvi. 4: Ez. xxxiv. 26); 
“The trees of the field shall yield their fruit”* ‘(4: Kz. 
xxxiv. 27); “None shall make you afraid” (6: Kz, xxxix. 
26); “I will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land” * (6: Kz. 
xxxiv. 25); “The sword shall not go through your land” * (6: Ez. 
v. 17, xiv. 17); “I will turn unto you” (9: Ez. xxxvi. 9); 
“Make you fruitful and multiply you” (9; Ez. xxxvi. 11, xxxvii. 
26); “I will establish my covenant with you” (9: Ez. xvi. 60, 62) ; 
“TJ will give my dwelling among you”* (11: Ez. xxv. 4, xxxvii. 
27); “Abhor you”* (11, 15, 80, 44: Ez. xvi. 5, 45); “ Walk 
among you” (12: Ez. xix. 6, xxviii. 14); “ Broken the bars of 
your yoke” * (18: Ez. xxxiv. 27); “Break my covenant” 
(15: Ez. xvi. 59, xvii. 15f., 18f., xliv. 7); “The pride of your 
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power” (19: Ez. xxiv. 21, xxx. 6, 18, xxxiii, 28); “I will 
send the beast of the field among you which shall rob you 
of your children” * (22: Ez. v. 17, xiv. 15); “Cut off your 
cattle” (22: Ez. xiv. 13, 17, 19, 21, xxv. 18, xxix. 8); “Make you 
few” (22: Ez. xxix. 15); “Bring a sword upon you” (25: 
Ez. v. 17, vi. 8, xi. 8, xiv. 17); “Send the pestilence upon you” 
(25: Ez. xiv. 19, 21, xxviii. 23); “Break your staff of bread” 
(26: Ez. iv. 16, v. 16, xiv. 13); “They shall deliver your bread by 
weight” * (26: Ez. iv. 16); “Ye shall eat the flesh of your sons 
and daughters” (29: Ez. v. 10); “Destroy your high places” 
(30: Ez. vi. 8, 6); “Cut down your obelisks” (80: Ez. vi. 4, 6); 
“Cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols” * (80: 
Ez. vi. 4,5); “ Make your cities a waste” (381: Ez. vi. 6); “The 
savour of your sweet odours” (31: Ez. vi. 13, xvi. 19, xx. 28, 41); 
“ Your enemies shall be astonished” (32 : Ez. xxvi. 16, xxxii. 10); 
“T will draw out the sword after you” (33: Hz. v. 2, 12, xii. 14); 
“Your land shall be desolation” (83: Ez. vi. 14, xv. 8, xxix. 
9, 12); “The land of your enemies” (34, 36, 39, 41, 44: 
Kz. xxxix. 27); “The land of your enemies shall eat you up” 
(88: Ez, xxxvi. 18, 14); “Those that are left shall pine away 
in their iniquity” * (389: Ez. iv. 17, xxiv. 23); “Trespassed” 
(40: Ez, xxxix. 23, 36); “ Uncircumcised heart” (41: Ez. xliv. 7. 
¥); “ Because even because” (48: Ez. xiii. 10, xxxvi. 3); “ In the 
sight of the nations” * (45: Ez. v. 8, xx. 9, 14, xxii. 16, xxviii. 25, 
XXXvili. 23, xxxix. 27). 

The list which we have now completed is a remarkable one. 
Here are some ninety cases in which the expressions of H. are found 
in Ez. also and in which the legislation of H. is reproduced in 
Kz., often in the same language. Of these at least twenty are 
phrases which are found only in H. andin Ez. It is evident, that 
similarity of this sort cannot be due to a general correspondence of 
age or standpoint in the two writers, but points to some special 
literary relation between them. What is this relation ? 

The purpose of this article is to consider some of the modern 
theories on this subject and to endeavor to determine which is the 
most probable. The bearing of the question on Pentateuchal criti- 
cism is too obvious to require any special comment, nor does the 
importance of the answer which we give to it need to be empha- 
sized. Accordingly, we may proceed immediately to the review 
and the critique of the several theories. 

I. Graf, who first exhibited at length the correspondences be- 
tween H. and Ez., came to the conclusion that they could be 
explained only by the supposition that Ezekiel himself was the 
author of Lev. xvii-xxvi; and in his famous work, Die geschicht- 
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lichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (pp. 81-83), he advocated this 
theory with a great deal of ingenuity and learning. In a review of 
Graf's book (Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1866, p. 150 sq.), 
Bertheau announced his adherence to the hypothesis. It was also 
adopted by Colenso (Pentateuch) and by Kayser ( Vorewxilisches 
Buch der Urgeschichte Israels). 

The difficulty with this theory is, that, while it explains the sim- 
ilarities between H. and Ez, it does not explain the differences. 
The diction of H. is not the same as the diction of Ez. There are 
a large number of words and phrases which occur frequently in 
each but are not found in the other. H. differs also from Ez. in 
its legislation (cf. Néldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A. T., 
p. 63; Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 277; Klostermann, Zeitschrift fiir 
Lutherische Theologie, p. 433 sq.). I will not discuss these differ- 
ences in detail, for Graf’s hypothesis has found no general accep- 
tance. It is now conceded with practical unanimity among the 
critics, that there are too many differences between Ez. and H. to 
suppose that Ezekiel was the author of H. 

II. A modified and much more tenable form of the Grafian 
theory has been proposed by Horst in the treatise entitled Leviticus 
xvit-xxvi und Hezekiel. He regards Ez. not asthe author of this 
code, in a strict sense of the word author, but as merely the col- 
lector and editor of laws which were already in existence. This 
theory allows for all the differences in diction and in legislation 
between H. and Ez., and at the same time explains, the fact that 
Ezekiel’s closest resemblances are with the hortatory portions of 
this code, particularly with the great closing exhortation in Lev. 
xxvi. There is scarcely a hortatory phrase of H. which is not found 
in Ez., and Lev. xxvi seems to be, as Smend calls it, “essentially a 
combination of phrases of Hz.” A closer examination, however, 
reveals the fact that this theory also cannot explain all of the phe- 
nomena. 

1. It does not explain the fact, that the most characteristic edito- 
rial formule of Ez. are absent from H. If Ez. wrote H. we have 
a right to expect that the commandments of the Lord will be 
introduced here in much the same way in which they are intro- 
duced in the book of his prophecy. There is nothing in the nature 
of the contents of H. to compel him to abandon those set phrases 
with which he introduces his message to Israel in hisoracles. If he 
was the collector, he must have put his material in some sort of a 
framework, and that framework we should expect to be similar to 
the one in which he sets his prophetic utterances. This, however, 
is not the case. Kz. has a number of formule, which he uses con- 
stantly, which are never found in H. For instance, he begins more 
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than a hundred times with the phrase, “Thus saith the Lord Jeho- 
vah.” The words, “Son of man,” introduce the address of the 
Lord about ninety times. The introductory formula, “ And the 
word of Jehovah came (was),” occurs thirty-nine times; “The ora- 
cle of the Lord Jehovah,” eighty times; “As I live,” sixteen 
times. None of these phrases, however, occur in H., although all 
are perfectly appropriate for use in that code. The last one in par- 
ticular we should certainly expect to find because of the constant 
use by H. of 938 “I” with some appositional expression. 

Other frequent formule of Ez. which are not found in H. are the 
following: “The hand of Jehovah was upon me” (i. 3, iii. 14, 22, 
viii. 1, xx xiii, 22, xxxvii. 1, xl. 1); “ Lift up my hand” (xx. 5, 6, 15, 
28, xxxvi. 7, xliv. 12, xlvii. 14); “ Whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear” (ii. 5, 7, iii. 11); “ And thou hast deliv- 
ered thy soul” (iii. 19, 21, xxxiii. 9, cf. xviii. 27, xxxiii. 5, xiv. 
20), “For my name’s sake” (xx. 9, 14, 22, 44). 

2. The hortatory passages in H. (Lev. xix. 25-50, ch. xx, xxii. 
31-33, xxv. 18-22, xxvi. 83-45) certainly come from the hand of 
the collector of the legislation, and if that collector was Ez., 
they should correspond closely with his style. It is true, that 
many of the phrases of these hortatory passages are found scat- 
tered through the book of Ez., but there are also wide diflerences 
between these exhortations of H. and thosé of Ez. which forbid 
the assumption that they come from the same hand. The most 
fundamental difference is, that Ezekiel’s exhortations are found 
in connection with his prophecies and not with his legislation. The 
code for the restored Israel in Ez. xl-xlviii is accompanied by no 
warnings or exhortations of any sort. How does it happen, then, 
that this code in Lev. xvii-xxvi, although it contains laws in 
regard to sacrifice and other matters which could not be obeyed in 
Kzekiel’s day, is provided with terrible denunciations in case of dis- 
obedience ? 

Granted, however, that Ez. might have omitted the exhortation 
in Ez. xl-xlviii, where it was more appropriate, and have appended 
it in Lev. xvii-xxvi, where it was less appropriate, the difficulty 
still remains unexplained, that the most frequent and most charac- 
teristic hortatory phrases of Ez. are wanting from H. A number of 
Ezekiel’s expressions are, it is true, found in H., but they are not 
the expressions which are most frequent in his book and which we 
should most expect to find in any exhortation which he had 
written. Some of these recurrent phrases are the following: “ My 
eye shall not pity and I will not spare” (v. 11, vii. 4, 9, viii. 18, ix. 
10, ef. ix. 5, xx. 17); “ My hand is stretched out” (vi. 14, xiv. 9, 13, 
xvi. 27, xxv.7, 13, 16, xxxv.3); ‘For they are a rebellious house ”’ 
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ii. 5, 6, iii. 9, 26, 27, xii. 3, 25); “ Behold I am against” (v. 8, xiii. 
9, xxviii. 22, etc.); “I will do judgments” (v. 10, xi. 9, xxx. 14, 19); 
“Finish my anger upon thee” (v. 13, vi. 12, vii. 8, xx. 8, 21); 
“Judge according to one’s way (deed)” (vii. 3, 8, xxiv. 14, xxxvi. 
19); “Give one’s way upon one’s head” (ix. 10, xi. 21, xvi. 48, xxii. 
81); “ Pour out my indignation ” (vii. 8, ix. 8, xiv. 19, xx. 8, 21, 34, 
xxii. 22, 31, xxx. 15, xxxvi. 18); “ Fall by the sword ” (v. 12, vi. 
12, xi. 10, xvii. 21, xxiii. 25, xxiv. 21, xxv. 13, xxx. 5, 17); “Into 
the hand of strangers” (vii. 21, xi. 9, xxviii. 10, xxx. 12); “Go into 
captivity ” (xii. 11, xxx. 17,18); “ And I will spread my net” (xii. 
13, xvii. 20, xxxii. 3); “Scatter to every wind” (v. 2, 10, 12, xii. 
14); “Scatter among the lands” (vi. 8, xii. 15, xx. 23, xxii. 15, xxix. 
12, xxx. 23, 26); “ Remove among the nations” (xi. 16, xii. 15, xx. 
23, xxxvi. 19, cf. xi. 17, xx. 34, 41, xxv. 7, xxxiv. 12); “Turn 
from one’s evil way” (iii. 19, xiii, 22, xxxiii. 11, cf. iii. 18, 
xxxili. 8); “Give rest to my fury” (v. 13, xvi. 42, xxi. 22, xxiv. 
13); “ Loathe oneself” (vi. 9, xx. 43, xxxvi. 31); “The fire of my 
wrath” (xxi. 36, xxii. 21, 31, xxxviii. 19, cf. xxxvi.5); “I will cut 
off man and beast” (xiv. 13, 17, 19, 21, xxv. 13, xxix. 5, cf. xxxvi. 
11); “Remember thy way” (xvi. 61, xx. 43, xxxvi. 31); “ The 
beast of the field . . . . the fowl of the heavens” (xxix. 5, xxxi. 6, 
13, xxxii. 4, xxxviii. 20); “ Bear shame” (xxxii. 24f., 30, xxxiv. 
29, xxxvi. 6f., 15, xxxix. 26, xliv. 13); “Turn the fate” (xvi. 53, 
xxix. 14, xxxix. 25), 

This list is very significant. None of these phrases are found in 
H., but they are Ezekiel’s commonest hortatory expressions and 
occur in his book more frequently than the phrases which he has in 
common with H. Evidently this fact is adverse to the hypothesis 
that Ez. was the author of the Holiness legislation. 

Still more important is the fact, that H.’s most characteristic hor- 
tatory formulz are not found in the book of Ez. The most fre- 
quent and most characteristic hortatory formula of H. is the simple, 
“T am Jehovah,” which closes the minor groups of laws. Remark- 
ably enough, this is never used by Ez. The simple formula, “ His 
blood upon him,” which occurs six times in Lev. xx, is also not 
used by Ez. The striking exhortation, “ And thou shalt be afraid 
of thy God” (Lev. xix. 14, 32, xxv. 17, 36, 43), is also lacking. 
Other recurrent phrases of the hortatory passages of H. which are 
not found in Ez. are, “ Eat old store” (xxv. 22, xxvi. 10); “ When 
none pursueth ” (xxvi. 17, 36, 37); “ Walk contrary to me” (xxvi. 
21, 28, 24, 27, 28, 40, 41); the sevenfold punishment for sin (xxvi. 
18, 21, 24, 28); the depicting of flight before the enemy (xxvi. 7f, 
36f.); the description of the horrors of war (xxvi. 16). 

Accordingly, a comparison of the hortatory passages in H. and in 
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Kz., in spite of all the resemblances which it discloses, is unfavor- 
able to the hypothesis that Ez. is the collector and editor of H. 

3. A further argument against this theory may be drawn from 
the difference between the personal characteristics of Ez. and the 
editor of H. Ez. is singularly unmethodical. Accidental associa- 
tion of ideas seems to determine the sequence of topics in his 
prophecy. His legislation shows none of that fine analysis and 
grouping of laws which we find in H. He has a sensitive con- 
science and a vivid imagination, but he is not conspicuous for intel- 
lectual vigor, and there is nothing in his book to indicate that he 
possessed the ability to construct so clear and succinct a code as H. 

Another marked characteristic of Ez. is his sense of personal 
responsibility (ii. 17-21, xxxiii. 1-9). In all his exhortations the 
thought shines through, that he warns, not only for the sake of the 
nation, but for his own sake, that he may “deliver his soul whether 
they will hear or whether they will forbear.” No trace of this sub- 
jective standpoint appears in the exhortations of H. Here the 
preacher is wholly objective; he thinks only of the penalty which 
will fall upon Israel if it continues in sin, and his own personality 
disappears behind his message. 

The differences of Ezekiel’s literary method from that of the 
editor of H. are also unfavorable to the theory that the two are 
identical. It may not be fair to compare his prophecies with H. 
since it is natural that the styles of prophecy and of legislation 
should be different ; but it is surely allowable to compare the legis- 
lation of Ez. xl-xlviii with H., and to expect, if Ez. was the author 
of both, that the literary form will be the same. The characteristic 
form of Ezekiel’s legislation is the apocalypse. His enactments. 
are prefaced with visions accompanied with angelic interpretation 
in which he receives the communications that are to be imparted 
to the people and beholds the objects which he afterwards describes 
in writing. In H. there is not a suggestion of all this. Here with- 
out any scenic preliminaries or machinery of revelation, the law- 
giver simply announces the commandments in the name of the Lord. 

Again, the Holiness Code is expressly assigned to Moses, but Ez. 
never puts his legislation into the mouth of another lawgiver. 
Kuenen’s remarks on this subject (Onderzoek, p. 277) are apposite: 
“ We are not in a position to say that Ez. would have felt a scruple 
against ascribing legislation to Moses, but we can say that as far as 
we know he never made use of this form of expression, and that 
d priort we have no right whatever to expect it of him. In xl- 
xlviii he makes Yahwé himself announce the regulations of the 
restored theocracy. What could have induced him, a few years 
earlier or later, to relegate similar precepts to the Mosaic age?” 
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The style of the hortatory portions of H., in which we should 
expect to find the closest resemblance to Hz., if he were the editor 
of this legislation, is so much superior to anything that we find in 
his book that it is impossible to believe that he has written these 
passages. Lev. xxvi in particular is one of the most dramatic and 
impressive addresses in the Old Testament, and although we find 
most of its phrases in Ez., we search his book in vain for any pas- 
sage where they are combined with the literary skill which is here 
manifested. It is not without reason that Kuenen regards this 
“ difference in artistic skill” as decisive against the theory that Ez. 
was the editor of H. 

If now it be true that Ez. was neither the author nor yet the 
collector of H., his coincidences with this code must be explained 
by some theory of literary dependence of one upon the other. 
Which one then is dependent? On this question modern criticism 
is divided. Perhaps there is a majority at present in favor of the 
view that Ez. is the earlier, and for this reason I shall review this 
theory next. 

III. According to the Grafian school, H. forms the bridge from 
Ez. to the Priestly Code, just as Ez. forms the bridge from Deuter- 
onomy to H. In support of this theory Kuenen (Onderzoek, p. 279) 
says: “Ezekiel’s assumption of the legislator’s office in xl sq. is 
best explained on the supposition that the priestly toroth had not 
been codified before his time. He thus appears to be the elder.” 
Similarly Cornill (Hinleitung, p. 78) asks: “If Ezekiel knew H., 
why did he publish his own code for the future?” But one may 
ask quite as appropriately, why H. should have given his code after 
‘Ezekiel if the legislation of that prophet were known to him. The 
difficulties which arise from the differences of the two legislations 
are equally great, whether we suppose Ezekiel or H. to be the 
earlier, and it is no more unlikely that Ez. should have made laws 
superseding H. than that H. should have given laws superseding Ez. 
From general considerations of this sort nothing can be proved in 
regard to the relative age of the two works. 

A much stronger argument is found in the fact that Ez. says 
nothing about a high priest and apparently has no place for him in 
bis system of legislation, while H. discriminates sharply between 
the high priest and the ordinary priests and requires a degree of 
sanctity in the former which is not required of the latter. This, it 
is said, indicates a development in the direction of the Priestly 
Code. Ez. knows no distinction in the priesthood; in H. “ the 
priest that is greater than his brethren” appears; and in P we find 
the high priest, the magnificent ruler of the sacerdotal caste. On 
this point more than any other emphasis is laid by the school of 
Graf in support of the proposition that H. is later than Ez. 
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This argument would be a strong one, if there were no indica- 
tions of the existence of such a functionary as the high priest of 

H. before the time of Ez., and if there were no reason why Ez. 

should ignore the high priest in his system. That there was a high 

priest of some sort long before the time of Kz. is certain. The pre- 

siding priest, who in preéxilic times was the intermediary between 

the king and the ordinary priests, and who in Samuel and Kings 

bears the name of “the priest,” xaz’ ¢oy7v, held an hereditary office 

and was the leader of the sacerdotal class. Granted that he was 

only primus inter pares, the high priest of H. also is simply . 
YAND 9737 [7IN. This greater priest of H. agrees in all the 

main features with the presiding priest of Samuel and Kings, and, 

therefore, one must either deny the truthfulness of the representa- 

tion of these books, or else admit that Ezekiel’s silence does not 
prove that the high priest had not yet come into existence. As 
Baudissen very appropriately remarks (A. 7. Priesterthum, p. 128): 

“Tt is unhistorical to infer from this absence of the high priest, as 
well as from the silence of Deuteronomy, that down to the Exile 
there was no high priest at all. The book of Kings is against it, 
and from the nature of the case it is evident, that for practical rea- 
sons there must have been early a head priest at Jerusalem as well 
as at the centres of the cultus of other peoples. At the head of the 
returning exiles the high priest Joshua stands with undisputed pre- 
rogatives.” f 

The fact then is, that the absence of the high priest from Ez. does 
not indicate that this functionary was not yet developed, but simply 
that he is intentionally omitted. The reason for the omission is 
obvious. Ezekiel’s “prince” N°’) is meant to take the place of 
the high priest. The preéxilic kings never exercised such functions 
as Ez. assigns to this ruler, and the facts, that the prince’s land ad- 
joins the priests’, that he has the right of entering the temple 
through the holy eastern gate, and that he has charge of the pro- 
viding of sacrifices, show that he is given a quasi-priestly function. 
Inasmuch as he is himself brought into direct relation to the 
priests, there is no longer any need for the old high priest as an 
intermediary, and Ez. drops him out of his scheme of legislation. 
This omission, therefore, is due merely to an individual peculiarity 
of Ez. (cf. Kayser, Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1881, 
p. 547; Horst, p. 95). 

The case is similar in the law of the sabbatical year of rest for 
the land. Ez. apparently does not know of this institution, while 
H. elaborates it at great length. Here again Kuenen (Onderzoek, 
p. 278) says, that “ H. shows an advance on Ez.” But the sabbat- 
ical year is already enacted in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxiii. 
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10f.), and, therefore, the absence of this institution from Ez. does 
not indicate that it had not yet been developed but only that Ez. 
accidentally or intentionally omitted it. With just as much pro- 
priety Kuenen might argue that H. is in advance of Ez. because he 
has the feast of Pentecost which Ez. never mentions. Pentecost, 
however, is an integral part of all the oldest legislation, and, there- 
fore, Ezekiel’s silence is without significance. The fact is, that Ez. 
does not attempt to give a complete code, but presupposes a body of 
institutions as already in existence to which he alludes in an inci- 
dental manner. His silence, therefore, can never be construed as an 
indication of ignorance of any institution, particularly when, as in 
the case of the high priest, a reason can be seen for the omission. 

These are the only particulars in which it is claimed that H. 
shows a more developed legislation than Ez. Apart from this sup- 
posed development, there are no literary or historical reasons for 
thinking that H. is later than Ez. This argument, as we have just 
seen, is not conclusive, and, on the other hand, there are a number 
of points in which it is generally conceded that the legislation of 
Ez. is an advance upon H. In the distribution of priestly functions, 
in the classification of the “holy things,” in the enumeration of the 
sacrifices, and in the treatment of the feasts Ez. is certainly more 
developed than H. This fact need not be exhibited in detail, inas- 
much as it is conceded by Kuenen, Baentsch (Heiliykeitsgesetz, 
Erfurt, ’93), and other advocates of the priority of Ez. These critics 
explain it by the assertion that in these cases H. “adhered to the 
older tradition ” (Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 279). 

This claim, it seems to me, destroys all value of the argument 
from the development of legislation. If in these cases H. followed 
the older tradition, although he is later than Ez., why may we not 
suppose that Ez. followed the older tradition in those cases in which 
his legislation appears to be more primitive than H.? If a more 
developed legislation is to be construed as an indication of a later 
date, when it suits the purpose of our argument, and to be dismissed 
as a relic of an older tradition, when it does not suit us to date the 
document in accord with this indication ; then no certain conclusion 
is possible. Baentsch sets all these indications of the priority of 
H. aside with the remark (p. 114), that the absence of the high 
priest from Ez, is so much more important an indication of age that 
it outweighs these contrary indications and proves that H. is later 
than Ez. This is a striking instance of the power of a foregone 
conclusion. The fact is that, as far as any development is traceable 
in legislation, Ez. shows the later form. This fact cannot lightly 
be set aside by the assertion that H., although later, adheres to the 
older tradition. 
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IV. We are thrown back, accordingly, upon the only remaining 
hypothesis, namely, that H. is the older document and that Ez. 
makes use of it in his prophecy. This is the theory which is advo- 
cated by Noildeke, Klostermann, Hofmann, Riehm. In its defense 
the following arguments may be urged: 

1. The theory has antecedent probability from the fact that Ez. 
is an habitual quoter. No Old Testament writer is more dependent 
upon his predecessors than this prophet. Lists of quotations have 
been given already by Noéldeke (p. 68 sq.), Klostermann (p. 417 sq.), 
Hoffmann (Mag. f. d. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, vii), Smend 
(Ezechiel, p. xxiv). It is not necessary, therefore, to prove this here 
in detail. On the other hand, H. has no striking points of simi- 
larity with any other Old Testament writings than Deuteronomy 
and Ez. If we suppose the author of H. to be the quoter, we must 
assume that he intentionally ignores all the rest of the Hebrew lit- 
erature except these two books and that, although he had before 
him the complete legislation of Deuteronomy, he preferred to cull 
the scattered precepts of Ez. and combine them into a law code. 
Why he should have done this is inexplicable. On the other hand, 
it is easy enough to see why Ez. should have used H. more fre- 
quently than other works, if we suppose that this code was in exist- 
ence in his time. Dealing specially with moral and religious 
duties, this code had a value during the period of the Exile which 
was not possessed by the ceremonial legislation; for the latter de- 
pended upon the existence of the national sanctuary. The duties 
prescribed in H. were such as could be carried out by those living 
in a foreign land. The sins against which it warned were those 
into which a people living among the heathen would be most likely 
to fall. The situation here assumed, that Israel has just come out 
of the land of Egypt and is about to enter the land of Canaan, had 
many points of analogy with the situation of the exiles. What 
was more natural, accordingly, than that Ez. should find in this 
code more material suited to his purpose than elsewhere and that he 
should quote from this document more frequently than from any 
other? 

The antecedent probability, therefore, is all in favor of Ezekiel 
being the quoter, and it is astonishing when Cornill says, “It is as 
unlikely as possible that an author of the originality and scope of 
Ezekiel should have modeled his style on a single chapter of the 
Pentateuch (Lev. xxvi).” In reality Ezekiel is perhaps the least 
original of all the Old Testament writers. His. style is similar not 
only to Lev. xxvi, but to all of H., and, instead of it being improb- 
able that he should use this portion of the Pentateuch, there is 
nothing which he would be more likely to use. 
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2. Passing now from these general considerations to specific rea- 
sons for thinking that H. is prior to Ez., we observe, that the char- 
acteristic expressions of H., almost without exception, are found in 
Ez., while only a small proportion of the characteristic phrases of 
Ez. are found in H. In other words, there is a fund of expressions 
which are common to Ez. and to H., but outside of this fund H. 
has scarcely any characteristic phrases while Ez. has a large number. 
A list of Ezekiel’s phrases which are not found in H. has been given 
already. This list is by no means complete, and yet how dispro- 
portionately great it is in comparison with the list of characteristic 
expressions of H. which are not found in Ez.! Now what is the 
most natural construction to put upon this fact? If H. quotes Ez., 
then it is hard to see why all of Ezekiel’s favorite phraseology 
should not be used in H.; but if Ez. quotes H., then it is perfectly 
evident why practically all of H.’s characteristic expressions are 
found in Ez. One must admit, therefore, that the proportion of 
similarity in these two works is decidedly in favor of H. being the 
older work. 

3. The similarity of Ez. to H. is sporadic, and this can be ex- 
plained more naturally by the supposition that Ez. occasionally 
made use of H. than that H. selected portions of Ez. for quotation 
and ignored other portions which were just as important and just as 
appropriate. Ezekiel’s coincidences with H. are found chiefly in 
chaps. v, vi, xiv, xviii, xx and xxii. Outside of these chapters 
there is an occasional use of certain stock phrases of H., but no 
close parallelism of thought. The similarity of H. to Ez., on the 
other hand, extends throughout the entire code, and although Lev. 
xxvi is more closely parallel to Ez. than any other portion of the 
code, it cannot be said that H.’s resemblance to Ez. is sporadic. 
How are we to interpret this? Surely it is more natural to 
suppose that Ez. used H. as a whole, but saw fit to quote it only 
occasionally, rather than that H. selected a half dozen sections of 
Ez., which he quoted almost entire and ignored the rest of the 
prophecy. 

In a number of cases the standing phrases of H. occur but once 
in Ez. They are as follows: “Any man of the house of Israel ” 
(Ez. xiv. 4-7), ODN “ vanities” (xxx. 18), “I am the Lord who 
sanctify ” (xx. 12), T9N) “redemption” (xi. 15), “And I will cut 
him off” (xiv. 8), “food of God” (xliv. 7), I3%3% “sale” (vii. 13), 
“bear sin” (xxiii. 49), 519) “corruption” (iv. 14), “turn unto” 
(xxxvi. 9), 99D “revile” (xxii. 7), “draw near to a woman” 
(xviii. 6), {pr “ loathsome thing” (viii. 10). Which is the more 
probable, that H. has hunted out these isolated words and phrases 
of Ez. and has adopted them as his standing expressions, or that 
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Ez, in his quotation of H. happened to insert these characteristic 
expressions but once ? 

4, Even when Ez. is most closely parallel to H. he exhibits a 
greater fullness of expression, which indicates that he has amplified 
H. First of all we may note this amplifying tendency in the case 
of the recurrent formule of H. The most striking instance is Eze- 
kiel’s use of the phrase 1’ °IN. In this simple form it never 
occurs in Ez., but is always accompanied with some appositive 
expression. One cannot help thinking that the tendency in lan- 
guage is for phrases to lose their force and to require to be 
strengthened by additional words, so that antecedently it is 
probable that (17 °3N is more primitive than PTIN TV PIN. 
Some additions to the primitive formula are found in H. itself. 
These all recur in Ezekiel, and besides them there are other addi- 
tions of considerable length which are not found in H. The only 
fair inference from this fact is, that the process of intensifying the 
simple original formula has gone further in Ez. than in H. More- 
over, H. uses the formule “I am the Lord” and “I am the Lord 
your God” absolutely, but in Ez. they are never found without con- 
necting words such as “for,” or “ye shall know that,” or the 
infinitive construction with 3 which is peculiar to Ez. Here again 
it is more natural to suppose that the abrupt epigrammatic form of 
expression, as we find it in H., is the more primitive, and that 
Ezekiel’s finished form with all of its syntactical exactness is the 
later. 

The forceful brevity of the judgment pronounced so often in 
Lev. xx )3 95, is impaired in Ez. by the addition of 7’ and 
this need of inserting the copula indicates a later linguistic develop- 
ment. The characteristic formula of H., “walk in the statutes and 
keep the judgments (commandments) and do them” (xviii. 3, 4, 
xx. 28, xxvi. 3), occurs with great frequency in Ez., but in Kz. 
the formula seldom stands alone, but is usually accompanied with 
an additional hortatory phrase (cf. Ez. v. 7, xi. 12, 20, xviii. 9). 
These additional phrases are also found in H., but not in combina- 
tion with the formula in question. Here again it is more probable 
that Ez. for increased emphasis has combined two expressions of H. 
in his quotation rather than that H. has secured that the formula 
should always occur in its simple form by cutting the formule of 
Ez. in two and putting the second halves in other connections. In 
a similar manner the simple phrase “MN 13? of Lev. xvii. 7, 
xx. 5, 6, is not strong enough for Ez., but must be intensified by the 
addition of a variety of synonymous phrases (cf. xx. 30, xxiii. 3, 
5, 19). 

The formula “ to profane the name of thy God,” or “to profane 
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my holy name,” occurs in H. with stereotyped regularity (cf. 
Lev. xviii. 21, xix. 12, xx. 3); but in Ez. it is employed with the 
utmost flexibility of form and of grammatical relation. It is 
enlarged, it is strengthened by phrases which state in what the 
profanation consists, it is paraphrased in other language. Here 
also it is perfectly clear that H. furnishes the original upon which 
Ez. rings the changes. 

The standing phrase of H., “ And I will cut him off from the 
midst of his kinsfolk,” is apparently more original than the two 
forms which occur in Ez., “I will cut him off from the midst of my 
people,” and “I will destroy him from the midst of my people 
Israel.” In general it may be said that all of the recurrent formule 
exhibit a simpler form in H. than in Kz., and that the only natural 
construction which can be put upon this fact is that H. is older 
than Ez. 

Moreover, when we compare the individual passages in which 
H. and Ez. correspond in thought or in diction, we find the same 
relation which exists in the hortatory passages. Kz. has an ampli- 
fied form which shows that he has used H. as a text on which he 
has based his comments. For instance, in Lev. xviii. 3 we read, 
“ After the doings of the land of Egypt wherein ye dwelt shall ye 
not do, and after the doings of the land of Canaan whither I bring 
you shall ye not do.” This simple, unqualified prohibition is made 
the subject of the twentieth chapter of Ez. In verses 5-26 the 
prophet amplifies upon the theme of doing according to the doings 
of the land of Egypt, and in verses 27 sg. he develops the other 
theme of doing according to the doings of the land of Canaan. In 
the first section he shows at great length the circumstances under 
which God first gave the commandment, the details being drawn 
from the narratives of Exodus and Deuteronomy. He shows how 
Israel disobeyed the command in the wilderness and how God pun- 
ished them. In H., however, we meet but this one allusion to imi- 
tation of the Egyptians. It is quite incredible, therefore, that a 
legislator who was following Ez. should have limited himself to 
this single brief proposition,"if he had before him all of Ezekiel’s 
wealth of exhortation and of historical illustration. The dependence 
of Ezekiel in this instance is proved by the fact that the law which 
forms the main theme of the chapter is combined by him with other 
enactments and other expressions of H. which are not combined 
with it in Leviticus, and which are not strictly relevant. The con- 
trast of the Lord’s statutes and judgments to the statutes and 
judgments of the heathen is found in H. and is natural. Ezekiel 
imitates this in xx. 11, 18, 16, 19, 21, 24, but he adds to it the 
duty of hallowing the Sabbath, which forms no true contrast to 
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imitation of the heathen and is not inserted in this connection in H., 
but among the more specific ordinances of worship at the beginning 
of chap. xix. 

Ez. xx is full also of the phrases of Lev. xxvi, and in all of these 
cases it is easier to suppose that Ez. in his exhortation has brought 
together things which were disconnected in H., than that H. has 
divided up and scattered in different portions of his code sets of 
phrases which are regularly combined in Ez. The wearisome 
repetitions of this chapter of Ez. and its extraordinary diffuseness 
are alone sufficient evidence that it is not the original of the epi- 
grammatic utterance of Lev. xviii. 3, particularly when we observe 
that nearly all in this chapter which differs from H. is borrowed 
from the Pentateuchal history or from Jeremiah. 

Moreover, the prophet refers to this commandment not to imitate 
the heathen, in such a way as to show that he had in mind a defi- 
nite system of legislation which contained this precept. In verse 
10f. he says that God brought Israel out of Egypt into the wilder- 
ness and gave them His “ statutes and judgments which if a man do 
he shall live by them.” Here obviously Ezekiel has specific 
enactments in mind. What other enactments can they be than 
the ones in Lev. xvii-xxvi, which uniformly speak of themselves 
as statutes and judgments, and of which it is said in Lev. xviii. 5 
that if a man do them he shall live by them?, Among these 
statutes and judgments given in the wilderness was the prohibition 
of Egyptian idolatry (Ez. xx. 7). This stands in immediate con- 
nection with the command to keep all of God’s statutes and judg- 
ments in Lev. xviii. 5, and it does not occur in this specific form in 
any of the other codes to which Ez. might have referred. The 
legislation which Ez. had in mind spoke of “hallowing my sab- 
baths,” but this is an expression which is characteristic of H. 
Throughout this chapter, accordingly, Ez. speaks as only a man 
could speak who had the legislation of H. before him in written 
form (cf. Baentsch, p. 86f.). 

The chief coincidences of Ez. with the legislation of H. are found 
in chaps. xvili and xxii. Chap. xviii is little more than a 
different arrangement of precepts which are found in H. Chap. 
xxii enumerates many of the same precepts which are found in 
xviii, and adds others which are also found in H. In both of these 
cases certain collocations of duties are favored by Ez., and are 
frequently repeated together with duties which are not found in H., 
that of giving bread to the hungry, of covering the naked with a 
garment, and of abstaining from eating upon the mountains or lift- 
ing up one’s eyes to the idols of Israel. Now we may ask, if this 
catalogue of duties in Ez. is the basis of the legislation of H., why 
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are the laws not found in somewhat the same order in H. in which 
they are found in Ez., and why are they not found in combination 
with the other duties which Ez. emphasizes? On the supposition 
that Ez. quotes H., we cannot explain why the precepts of Ez. 
should have been scattered through H. so effectually that no two 
stand together, nor why the commandment to aid the poor and the 
prohibition of high-place worship should have been omitted. If, 
on the other hand, we suppose that Ez. quotes H., we can readily 
see how he should have made a selection out of the wealth of 
material offered by H. of those particular precepts which seemed to 
him most important. 

In neither of these chapters does Ez. promulgate his precepts for- 
mally as a system of legislation, but in xviii he brings them in as 
illustrations of the kind of duties for which men shall be held 
individually responsible, and in xxii as illustrations of the crimes 
perpetrated by the princes of Jerusalem. Which is more likely, 
that a prophet in calling sinners to account should quote the words 
of the law, or that a lawgiver should go to the exhortations of the 
prophet in order to find material for his new code? 

Again, in these chapters Ez. enumerates without logical order or 
principle, while in H. the laws are grouped with fine analytical 
skill; and once more we may ask, whether it is more natural to 
suppose that H. has classified and enlarged Ezekiel’s rambling 
statements of duties or that Ez. in quoting the law code from 
memory abandoned its formal exactness of structure. 

For these reasons we must admit, it seems to me, that Ez. xviii 
and xx necessitate the supposition that the prophet had before him 
at least the legislation of Lev. xviii-xix. This is admitted by 
Baentsch, the most recent critic of the holiness-legislation, in the 
following words, “On the basis of the most conscientious investiga- 
tion of details, I have reached the certainty that Lev. xvili-xx 

. is really older than Ez., and, in fact, in certain passages 
underlies the statements of this prophet, I mean Ez. xviii, xx, xxii, 
xxiii.” 

Even those critics who claim that Ez. is earlier than H. are com- 
pelled to admit that these particular chapters of Ez. demand the 
assumption of an older system of legislation as their basis. Thus 
Kuenen says (Onderzoek p. 279), “It is perfectly true that 
Ez. xviii. 6, 7 and xxii. 7-12 respectively imply that the com- 
mandments now contained in Lev. xviii. 19, 20, xix. 18, 15, 35, 
xxv. 14, 17, 36, and Lev. xix. 16, 30, 33, xx. 9, 10, etce., were by 
no means evolved after Ezékiel’s time, but could be assumed by 
him as known to his cotemporaries in pretty much the same form 
in which we have them in P'.” This admission Kuenen hastens to 
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qualify, however, by the claim that here Ez. is not quoting from 
H., but from the sources of H. This is a weak evasion of the 
force of the facts. Every indication favors the view that Ez. 
quotes H., and there is nothing that is really adverse to this 
hypothesis; it is, therefore, wholly unwarranted to assume 
earlier sources of H. for which there is no historical evidence. 
This method of arguing cuts the foundation from under all 
historical criticism, for it makes it impossible to prove 
that any document is dependent upon another. By the same 
method it would be possible to argue that the Book of the Cove- 
nant is later than Deuteronomy, and that the apparent quotation of 
it in Deuteronomy is due to use, not of it, but of its sources. Until 
the existence of these hypothetical sources can be rendered proba- 
ble, we are bound, it seems to me, to recognize that H. as we now 
have it was used by Ez. 

I conclude this investigation, therefore, with the claim that the 
only theory which will explain all the facts of the relation of Kz. 
to Lev. xvii-xxvi is that Ez. had this legislation. before him as a 
written code. The other questions which rise immediately when 
this one is settled, whether Ezekiel knew any more of Leviticus 
than these chapters, and how long before Ez. the holiness legisla- 
tion was written, are problems which cannot be discussed within 
the limits of this article. 
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IL—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By JuLIUS KAFTAN, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated from 
the German, under the Author’s Supervision, by George Ferries, B.D. 
With a Prefatory Note by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Two volumes, 
SVO, pp. X, 857, vi, 431. 


The lectures on Apologetics that Prof. Kaftan is in the habit of delivering 
to his classes have been published in the well-known works entitled, Das 
Wesen der Christlichen Religion and Die Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion. 
The volumes before us are a translation of the latter work. It would have 
been well if the translator or Prof. Flint had given some account of the 
former, especially as no English translation of it has yet appeared. The 
attempt to supply the lack of this by an occasional meagre footnote is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The relation between the two works is so intimate 
that a knowledge of the first is almost indispensable to a full comprehension 
of the second. In Kaftan’s course of University lectures the two are given 
together in one semester without a break between them. 

The theological position of the author is well known to be that of an ad- 
herent of the Ritschlian school, and indeed he is regarded as rather the 
leader of its right wing. But this Ritschlianism does not imply on his part, 
as Prof. Flint remarks, any want of independence or originality as a thinker. 
The new conceptions introduced into theology by Ritschl were so many and 
so revolutionary, as well as so often ambiguously expressed and even imper- 
fectly worked out, that a large field was left to his followers for original in- 
vestigation and a large opportunity thereby given the school of splitting up 
into various parties—an opportunity it has in true German style made the 
most of. The positions occupied by Kaftan, Herrmann, Harnack, Bender 
and others differ in many important particulars. There are, however, many 
great principles in which they agree; and these, together with the differen- 
tiating elements of Prof. Kaftan’s own system, are largely set forth in the 
two works mentioned. 

In order the better to appreciate the volumes under review, let us glance 
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at the positions taken in the preliminary work. Our author’s task in this 
work being to determine the nature or essence of the Christian religion, he 
divides his book into two parts, determining in the first the essence of religion 
in general; in the second, on the basis of this, the essence of the Christian 
religion in particular. In his opinion the nature or essence of religion signi- 
fies nothing more nor less than those characteristics that are common to all his- 
torical religions (Das Wesen der Christlichen Religion, p.3). What are these 
characteristics ? This is the question answered in the first part. 

The first characteristic is the notion that religion isa practical matter of 
the human spirit. What Kaftan means by this is of fundamental import- 
ance in Ritschlian theology. Ritschl, borrowing the distinction from Lotze, 
divided all our simple judgments into two classes, those expressing merely 
the simple condition of any object of thought presented, and those express- 
ing the way in which the object is related to us personally—its value to us. 
The first class are called theoretical judgments, the second, value-judgments. 
Religion is grounded in the latter; and though theoretical judgments also 
belong to its nature, the value-judgments lie at the foundation (pp. 28-51). 
What kind of value-judgments ? Thisis the question discussed in the second 
chapter. There are three kinds of these judgments: the natural (pertaining 
to weal or woe), the moral (good or evil), and the esthetic (beautiful or 
ugly). Kaftan decides that religion is grounded in the first and has as its 
actual foundation the claim on life (Anspruch auf Leben) which is common 
to all men. But man cannot by himself reach a satisfied life in this world, 
and this helplessness leads him to seek help from a higher sourcee—from some 
divinity. This is the common motive of all religions. Men seek to obtain 
through religion what they regard as the highest good (pp. 51-99). In the 
third chapter our author turns to the theoretical judgments, and shows how 
every religion obtains an historically concrete form above all in these, in 
other words in its faith. The conviction of the objective truth of the faith- 
propositions is grounded necessarily in the very nature of religion itself. 
The proper object of this religious faith is the divinity and the divinity alone; 
all the theoretical judgments can be expressed as related in some way to this 
God or these gods. Yet these judgments are rooted in the practical nature 
of religion—they spring from man’s practical needs. For the believer must 
hold his faith to be objectively true at least to the extent that his divinity 
can procure for him what he regards as his highest good (pp. 99-145). The 
subject of the relation of religion and morality is taken up in the fourth 
chapter. The territory on which they meet is human action. Morality, re- 
lating itself to a moral ideal, demands to be realized in life. There is not 
necessarily any opposition between religion and morality, nor necessarily 
any agreement. Sometimes the moral life is looked upon as placed under 
the special guardiamship of the gods; then there results a close union (pp. 
145-194). In the last chapter of this first part the relation of religion to 
revelation is presented. Revelation is always understood to mean what the 
divinity makes known to men with reference to their weal and woe. It isa 
fundamental idea in all religions. A religion is true when and as far as it 
rests on revelation (pp. 194-206). To sum up in a word: There are three 
fundamental ideas characteristic of all religion. Oneis a practical idea— 
that of a highest good; another is a theoretical idea—that of a divinity; the 
third, the idea of a revelation, connects the other two, binding all three to- 
gether in an indissoluble union. 

The question now in the second part as to the essence of Christianity is 
simply one as to what form these characteristics take. To discover these 
we have only to go to the book purporting to contain the revelation of the 
Christian religion. The highest good according to the preaching of Jesus 
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was the possession of the kingdom of God. This is in principle a supra- 
mundane good, though Jesus also proclaimed it as the moral ideal upon 
earth. The preaching of the apostles afterwards became the proclamation 
of the risen and glorified Lord, and the possession of the kingdom is enjoyed 
as a life hid with Christ in God. Inthe Gospel of John the idea of the king- 
dom has as good as disappeared, and in place of it has come forward the per- 
son of Jesus Christ as the perfect revelation of God in the world (pp. 225- 
270). If, then, the content of the idea of the highest good is declared to be 
the kingdom of God, it is necessary to determine how this kingdom is to be 
appropriated. This,as shown in the second chapter, can take place only 
through reconciliation with God, which carries with it the related ideas of 
the forgiveness of sins and justification. Christ brings us the assurance of 
God’s love and reveals the truth that God in spite of our guilt calls us to 
eternal life in His kingdom. What Jesus calls the forgiveness of sins, Paul 
calls justification. We must, without trying to harmonize all of Paul’s teach- 
ings, which he did not do himself, take our stand on the simple, fundamental 
thought that the death of Christ is the fact of revelation in which the right- 
eousness of God is objectively given for faith, so that whoever believes in 
this comes thereby under the justifying judgment of God (p. 304), (pp. 270- 

20). Now arises (chap. iii) the question of revelation. God reveals Him- 
self to us not in the Scriptures but in the historical person of Jesus Christ. 
The Church rightly believes in the divinity of our Lord. We do not mean 
by this that He was omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, but all love; 
and love is the essence of God (p. 338). As to the way in which the record 
of the revelation is to be viewed, there can be no doubt. The apostles and 
other men of the New Testament claimed to be furnished with the Spirit in 
no other way than Christians at any and all times. Their importance comes 
from a fact that can never be repeated—their historical relation to Christ. 
They were, especially, witnesses of His resurrection. As concerns the reve- 
lation of God in nature (Natural Theology), we can say it is of value only to 
confirm the revelation in Jesus Christ. Theism without the Christian faith 
is untenable (pp. 320-359). Thus it is that Christianity fills with content the 
fundamental ideas characteristic of all religion. Prof. Kaftan goes in the 
fourth chapter into a discussion of the essential differences between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism in order to show still further the nature of 
the Christian religion. It is not necessary to follow him here, since the posi- 
tions taken are repeated to a large extent in the volumes under review. The 
same may be said of the last two chapters entitled respectively : ‘‘ The Idea 
of God and Theories of the Universe’ and ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Form of 
Christianity.” 

Turning now to the work before us—The Truth of the Christian Religion 
—we are prepared to expect an original treatment of the subject, and our 
expectations are not disappointed. 

In the Introduction, Kaftan explains what is meant when we say that the 
Christian religion is true. We intend simply to assert the objective truth of 
the faith-propositions, «. e., the Articles of Faith. The Christian faith claims 
that it is the true knowledge of the first cause and of the final purpose of all 
things. Hence the Christian religion is true when its assertions as to the 
first cause and final purpose of all things are true, 7. e., objectively true. 
And by objectively true we mean that they agree with the state of things in 
reality. How are we to prove that this is the case? The old and prevalent 
method “aims at a scientific knowledge of the content of the Christian faith, 
i. e., not such knowledge as is supplied by faith, but that which is objective, 
in which therefore the proof for Christianity is immediately combined with 
the presentation of Christian truth.”’ But 
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‘‘This*prevalent method is not the only one possible. The proof of the truth of the Gatien 
faith might also be presented in such a way that the character of faith peeuliar to C 
knowledge would be preserved in the process. With this end in view, it would have to be shown 
first of all, that answering the last and highest questions relating to the cause and purpose of 
the world is not a matter of objective theoretical knowledge at all, that what is necessary for 
this is rather a faith which is governed by a practical idea. Next we would have to proceed to 
prove that it is precisely the Christian idea of the kingdom of God that meets the demands 
which reason makes on a supreme principle employed to interpret the world, and that there- 
fore the Christian faith which is governed by that idea can claim to have absolute validity as 
the faith of practical reason. Then the last step to our end would consist in showing that the 
Christian faith again proves to be objective truth, only through its being founded on a divine 
revelation in history. In other words. the proof of the truth of Christianity would form itself 
into a proof of the reasonableness and the absolute validity of the faith reposed in the Christian 
Revelation’’ (pp. 18, 19). 


We have given this quotation in full, since it sets forth in a nutshell the 
purpose and plan of the work. Kaftan says it is necessary, however, before 
entering upon this line of proof to go into a study of dogma, because the 
old method of proof is closely connected with it, and he who breaks with the 
one must break with the other. And whoever breaks with the traditional 
dogma, must justify such a transformation of the structure of Christian 
doctrine (pp. 23,24). This study of ‘* Ecclesiastical Dogma ”’ is, therefore, 
of a purely preliminary nature to the task outlined above, yet occupies the 
entire first volume. 

In the first chapter ‘“‘ The Origin of Dogma” is discussed. Dogma arose 
in the Church from the interaction of Christian faith and idealistic philoso- 
phy, the latter drawn mainly from Greek sources. ‘‘ The bond between faith 
and philosophy which was formed in the origin of dogma rests chiefly on the 
significance which the Logos idea acquired in the teaching of the Church ” 
(p. 52). In the philosophy of later antiquity two different movements 
appeared : A rationalistic moralizing movement founding on common experi- 
ence, and a speculative mystical movement founding on the assumed validity 
of some determinative idea or ideas. They and their sources affected not only 
the form but the content of Christianity. Should we seek God on the path 
of knowledge or of moral action? The former corresponds to the philo- 
sophical idea, the latter to the Christian idea of the kingdom. The former 
destroys faith in the Christian sense of the term. In the second chapter our 
author proceeds along the lines laid down to treat of ‘‘ The Development of 
Theology.’ The principle of the sole authority of divine revelation was 
not carried out in dogma, but was carried out in theology. If knowledge 
was the main thing, some authoritative source must be found for the propo- 
sitions, and thus Holy Scripture was made the seat of authority. Then the 
principle of oral tradition was adopted as a rule in interpreting Scripture, 
and the trustworthiness of oral tradition was guaranteed by the Church, 
with the result that dogma was exalted over Scripture. Then arose the 
question as to the relation of réaggn and authority, and after a protracted 
discussion a reconciliation was supposed to be effected, at least approxi- 
mately, by Aquinas, who is to be regarded as the centre of official ecclesias- 
tical dogmatics, i. e., medizeval Catholic theology. In the third chapter the 
subject of ‘‘ Orthodox [i. e., Protestant] Dogmatics”’ is taken up. Protes- 
tantism is a restoration of original Christianity, and the great renovation in 
the groundwork of doctrine consists in the fact that Holy Scripture is 
declared to be the sole, specific authority in theology. Yet Lutheran and 
Reformed dogmatics approximate most closely to that of Aquinas as to the 
relation of authority and reason. In fact the groundwork of orthodox doc- 
trine is merely a modified reproduction of scholastic doctrine. Protestant 
dogmatics simply retained the leading fundamental ideas of medizval theol- 
ogy, especially the primary idea that knowledge of God was what constituted 
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the blessedness of man and theology was the means for attaining to salva- 
tion. In the fourth chapter we pass to the ‘‘ Breaking up of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.”’ Ecclesiastical rationalism arose out of orthodox dogmatics. Then 
the speculative dogmas, being destitute of evidence and opposed to reason, 
went down under the attacks of this rationalism. Kant now arose to carry 
out the true idea of the Protestant Reformation by overthrowing the pri- 
mary idea that man must seek his chief good on the path of knowledge, and 
by establishing in its place the idea that God must be sought through the 
training of the moral will. But unfortunately Kant’s proof of the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul by the practical reason was 
akin to the old speculative mode of thought. Schleiermacher, Schelling, 
Hegel, Strauss, et al., tried to fill the old dogma with new content, but 
failed. Now what is the inference or judgment (chap. v) from this history 
of dogma? What does the philosophy of history teach on the points at 
issue? Waiving some of the prevailing views as to this, it is evident that 
the real judgment of history is to be determined first by the guiding principle, 
second by the historical facts. The former is the rule of the divine Spirit in 
the Church, that guidance which has as its objects the promulgation and 
embedding of revealed truth inthe world of men. The latter fitinto this prin- 
ciple perfectly. The new content of Christianity had, of course, to be put at 
first in old forms, which had to disappear under divine guidance. The Ref- 
ormation broke at once with the social organization and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of Catholicism, but not with its dogma. This last must come now. 
“Tt is the judgment of history itself that a definitive restoration of dogma is 
impossible in Protestant theology and in the Protestant Church”? (p. 352). 

‘“*Let us understand exactly the result we have gained up to this point. 
It is that the truth of the Christian faith cannot be proved by exalting faith 
to knowledge, by aiming at an objective knowledge and establishment of the 
content of the faith’? either by the rational and empirical method, or by 
the traditional speculative method. ‘‘ What has not been shown as yet, 
however, is that those methods themselves are altogether erroneous”? (p. 355). 
To show this is the first task of the second volume entitled The Proof of 
Christianity. 

For this purpose there is necessary a discussion of the Theory of Knowl- 
edge, because this is indispensable to the consideration of the First Cause 
and Final Purpose of the world. Kaftan waives all discussion as to the fun- 
damental question of the relation of Thought and Being. For our purpose, 
he declares, we are merely concerned with obtaining a knowledge that is like * 
the common knowledge of daily life, and by this all the world understands a 
knowledge of facts, an apprehension of that which is real or actually given. 
Hence experience alone is its source. This experience is of two kinds: the 
sensuous, and the mental and historical. Knowledge is originally a knowl- 
edge of individual things and occurrences, and this is primitive and funda- 
mental knowledge. We call it when it becomes complete, exact, and abso- 
lutely free from error, ideal knowledge. Only God can have this; man can 
only approximate it. But men acquire knowledge only to make it serviceable 
for their purposes. Hence every piece of knowledge, being colored by a 
utilitarian bias, must possess an element of arbitrariness and illusion. But 
we are necessarily compelled to advance from this particular or individual 
knowledge to general knowledge through general notions and judgments. 
This generalization of knowledge, though valuable as respects completeness 
and exactness, implies, nevertheless, the retrogression from ideal knowledge. 
Now there are two relations, principally, that form the content of our judg- 
ments and therefore of our knowledge: the relation of a thing to its proper- 
ties, and the relation of cause and effect. Yet both of these are purely sub- 
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jective conceptions. In sensuous experience we attribute our own nature, 
which we are conscious of as a unity, to things; and we attribute the idea of 
efficient cause, derived from our own human working and acting, also to 
things (animate or inanimate). Thus the world is always in part a product 
of our mind. Only in the other kind of knowledge, the mental and histori- 
cal, have we a knowledge of the object as it is, because it is a knowledge of 
our own life. Now when we turn to physical science, we find that scientific 
knowledge is merely the extension and correction of common knowledge; 
both are essentially the same. Hence what has been said above as to com- 
mon, will also apply to scientific knowledge, and for the same reasons. 
Hence science must also possess an element of arbitrariness and illusion; it 
also is a retrogression from individual or ideal knowledge; and in it also the 
world is always in part a product of our mind. Hence on this path of posi- 
tive science we simply cannot arrive at any explanation of the world in the 
absolute sense. It is only the science that has to do with mental and his- 
torical knowledge that is not vitiated by the importation of the subjective 
conception. 

Now “ we started with the conviction, and we have adhered to it through- 
out, that the facts and these alone decide as to everything that goes by the 
name of knowledge.’’ ‘‘ Nevertheless, knowledge is often regarded and esti- 
mated in quite a different way. It is not the facts and contact with them 
that are taken to be the decisive test, but a universal element of knowledge 
which engenders necessity, which is given @ priori, which is exhibited in 
logic and its laws, which has its best illustration in mathematics and its 
necessary conclusions ’’ (p. 120). These objections to our position are un- 
founded. ‘It is true that in the formation and communication of human 
knowledge, we cannot dispense with certain forms or categories, e. g., those of 
Substance and Causality.”? But we have ourselves already emphasized this 
very principle, and have shown that it does not in the least affect our conten- 
tion that all knowledge comes from experience. And so the necessary truths 
(so-called) of logic are really not truths at all; they are purely formal, nega- 
tive, and empty of content. The same is true of mathematics. Here we are 
simply in the sphere of abstraction. Propositions in mathematics are purely 
theoretical; at best merely hypothetical truths. They cannot possibly pass 
for real knowledge. 

The result that follows from all this is that it is impossible to attain to a 
knowledge of the First Cause and Final Purpose of the world by the rational 
and empirical method. Can we reach this highest knowledge by the specula- 
tive path? This is the question discussed in the next chapter, headed ‘‘ The 
Primacy of Practical Reason.’’ The determinative, guiding idea in the spec- 
ulative method must be derived either from the theoretical interpretation of 
the world, or from the practical mental life of man. ‘* And the preliminary 
question which leads to a decision in favor of the one or of the other deri- 
vation is the question whether the primacy in man’s mental life falls to the 
will or to the intellect.”?> Evidently to the former. The will has priority in 
time over the intellect. It shows its supremacy in the child and retains its 
ascendancy in the majority of persons. In science the will to live is the ulti- 
mate motive for coldly and impartially pursuing knowledge. So also the 
motive that impels us to seek the highest knowledge is our practical interest 
in our life and destiny. Add to this the fact that we prove the impossibility 
of theoretical speculative thought in the same way as that of the empirical 
method. But a speculative philosophy that has its norm in practice, has 
nothing whatever to do with the subjective fancy. On the contrary we have 
thereby a truly objective development of thought. 

Let us regard the wnderstanding as the organ of experimental knowledge, 
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and the reason as that faculty of speculative knowledge which is determined 
by a practical idea. How can we reach a unity of the two kinds of knowl- 
edge? First, by recognizing the fact that in both kinds knowledge is sub- 
servient to our practical, mental life and is dependent even in its origin on 
the practical element. Secondly, we can effect an organic unity between the 
two by showing how the knowledge of mental and historical life forms the 
transition from the knowledge of nature given by the understanding to the 
highest knowledge given by the reason. Thirdly, we can show that from 
the view-point of the highest knowledge, i. e.,the knowledge of the first cause 
and final purpose of the world, a new interpretation of the objects of common 
knowledge is derived. A new philosophy of history results, and a new phil- 
osophy of nature. ‘“ It still remains for us to fix more particularly the char- 
acter which must be possessed by the practical idea that can be employed as 
the principle of philosophical speculation.’? Kaftan finds this idea to be that 
of the chief good. ** We say, therefore, that the highest knowledge has to be 
ascertained on the basis of an idea of the chief good, that idea having pre- 
viously been proved to be valid itself. And the apologetic problem of theol- 
ogy can Only consist in proving the Christian idea of the chief good to be the 
rational, the only and absolutely valid idea” (p. 224). 

It is not necessary to say much about the next chapter, “‘ Criticism of the 
Traditional Speculative Method,” since its import is rather negative than 
positive for Kaftan’s own system. The peculiarity of this method consists 
in its being based on the presupposition that there is a creative function in- 
herent in human thought by which our knowledge may be extended beyond 
experience. This arises from a false combination of the knowledge of the 
understanding and that of the reason, and has its source in the idea that 
man’s chief good consists in knowledge. Speculative philosophy has exer- 
cised and still exercises a harmful influence on science. The traditional 
method is criticised for advancing insoluble problems, e. g., that of Thought 
and Being. If we adopt the principle of knowledge already enunciated, this 
problem simply passes away. For the practical purposes of life as well 
as for positive science, it does not exist. ‘The relation to the will and 
our practical purposes is the sole measure of reality given to us”’ (p. 289). 
In the same way the second great problem of theoretical philosophy, that of 
Freedom, passes away. Postulate the primacy of the will, and there is no 
occasion to raise the question. 

Our author finally comes in the last hundred pages of his work to ‘* The 
Proof of Christianity.””> On Kaftan’s procedure, 


‘“‘What appears the principal matter is the proof that as a fact and on grounds of reason the 
highest knowledge is achieved as a faith that has its norm in practice. That is, it is shown that 
the Christian faith developed from its own fundamental idea and determined only by it, is for- 
mally just what under all circumstances a highest grade of knowledge alone can be. Then on 
this basis it is attempted to furnish proof that the Christian faith and no other is the rational 
faith.”’ ‘‘ But from all that has already been said this proof can only be furnished by showing 
the principle of that faith, viz., the Christian idea of the kingdom of God, to be the rational 
and absolute idea of the chief good of humanity” (p. 306; cf. p 325). 


Our starting-point is not from the knowledge of the world, but from history, 
i. €., the mental and historical life. This course is justified by our previous 
discussions. First, then, such a chief good is not to be found in the world, 
i. €., one that gives perfect and unconditional satisfaction for the human 
soul. There are many proofs of this. If such a chief good is to be found, 
it must be sought above the world, i. ¢., in the sense of religion, as participa- 
tion in the life of God. But not in the mystical pantheistic sense, against 
which there are many reasons. Again: ‘*‘ The chief good must be so con- 
ceived that it becomes intelligible as a product of historical development, 
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and that the history of the human race in the world becomes intelligible as 
the positive means for its realization. Now, this requirement is fulfilled 
only if the chief good is conceived asa moral good;” for, ‘‘ moral develop- 
ment forms the kernel of history ’’ (p. 341). ‘* On the other hand, as was pre- 
viously shown, it must be further defined in the sense of religion as partici- 
pation in the supramundane divine life. That rational idea of the chief good 
which we are in search of is consequently the idea which combines the relig- 
ious and the moral points of view in the closest manner with each other. 
Now, such an idea we have in the Christian idea of the supramundane king- 
dom of God, which has the kingdom of moral righteousness on earth as its 
intramundane correlative” (p. 366). This is the first step towards proving 
the reasonableness of this idea, and therefore of the Christian faith. Now 
it must be shown that this idea and it alone answers in its concrete form to 
the requirements of reason. 

In proof of this we urge that the Christian moral ideal is the highest in 
history. 1. As to thesocial obligation, 7. e., care for the well-being of others. 
The Christian ideal the greatest in: (1) Extension, care for all men. (2) In- 
tension, love to them. (3) Comprehension, al/ interests of men, bodily, 
mental, moral, spiritual. 2. As to the sensuous nature, i. e., the discipline 
of the active life of sense: (1) Strict discipline. (2) Yet avoiding asceticism. 
Still we must rernember that this ideal is rooted in the religious thought of 
the kingdom of God not merely as a moral ideal in this world, but a supra- 
mundane chief good in which the blessedness of man consists. This is what 
gives the moral ideal its power—so history proves. Again, a union of all men 
by means of the law of love presupposes a chief good common to the race. 
Otherwise this law is exaggerated and irrational. Such a chief good is found 
in an eternal calling such as we see in the Christian religion. And then the 
life of sense cannot be properly disciplined morally without the religious 
idea in Christianity. Hence, ‘‘ from all this we infer that the Christian idea 
of the kingdom of God is the rational idea of the chief good, and the Christian 
faith is the ‘highest knowledge’ answering to reason, that knowledge of 
the First Cause and the Final Purpose of the world which we are in search 
of” (p. 378). 

Is there now a reality corresponding to the idea of this kingdom? Does 
such a kingdom actually exist ? If all that has been said above is true, we 
are justified in asserting that the existence of such a kingdom is a postulate 
of reason. And from this postulate there follows the other postulate—that 
there must be an historical revelation of God as to this kingdom. Now this 
postulate of reason, 7. e., what reason demands, is precisely what the Chris- 
tian Church claims for her revelation. The two coincide exactly. The 
teachings and demands of history require what the Christian revelation 
proclaims. Therefore, it is reasonable to believe in that revelation. This 
shows how the old question of the relation of reason and revelation can be 
solved and the two reconciled. By the traditional method this cannot be 
done. By our method reason finds revelation as the confirmation and com- 
pletion of itself. All this applies primarily to the kingdom of God as being the 
content of revelation. But this kingdom can be entered only by means of an 
atonement (reconciliation); the two ideas are essentially interdependent. 
Hence the proof naturally includes the atonement. 

There remains the question whether the knowledge thus attained is in 
harmony with our other knowledge, 7. ¢., empirical knowledge; or whether 
a conflict may arise between them. We answer: There cannot possibly be 
any conflict because they move in different spheres. They can no more con- 
tradict each other, than a mathematical proposition and a moral judgment 
can contradict each other. Hence there is no conflict, and can be none, 
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between the Christian theory of the world and modern science. There is no 
conflict, for example, between the Christian doctrine of miracle and science. 
A miracle cannot be a violation of or an exception to the laws of nature; 
for the ‘‘ laws of nature’ are nothing real ; how then can we affirm that 
there are exceptions to them ? (p. 397). But it may be asked whether a con- 
tradiction may not arise between Christian faith and historical knowledge. 
May not what Christian faith accepts as to the historical personal life of Jesus 
Christ come into conflict with the accepted results of scientific historical in- 
vestigation ? We must admit the abstract possibility ; but up to the present 
time Christian faith has been only confirmed by historical science. 

One question still remains—that as to the function of dogmatics. Dogma 
must consist necessarily of the Articles of Faith. It is proved to be true 
simply by showing that it is contained in the Revelation, after Apologetics 
has vindicated this Revelation. Dogmatics then must merely unfold the 
content of the Faith, and is thus speculative in its nature. It does not 
attempt a scientific knowledge of the objects of faith. 

In the ‘* Conclusion ’’ Prof. Kaftan gathers up the result of his discussions 
in a few propositions, so as to allow in closing of a clear view over the whole 
field of his demonstration. 

We have tried to give a careful exposition of this work, because of its im- 
portance. Kaftan divides with Herrmann the honor of being the philosopher 
and theologian of the Ritschlian school. There is perhaps no other work 
translated into English that sets forth so clearly and cogently and compre- 
hensively the positions of Ritschlianism in the Philosophy of Religion, in the 
Theory of Knowledge, and in Apologetics, though it must be borne in mind 
that Kaftan differs from other leading Ritschlians in many points. He is at 
variance with Ritschl himself in his doctrine that the gooa of the kingdom 
of God is realized in the next world, and his view-point of empiricism in 
philosophy is rejected by Herrmann and others. 

Any discussion of Prof. Kaftan’s views is, of course, out of the question here. 
We can only indicate a few objections, some of which are against Ritschli- 
anism in general. We cannot accept the distinction of our simple judgments 
into theoretical judgments and value-judgments as being of any significance 
for the problem of knowledge. We cannot accept in the essentials of Chris- 
tianity the toning-down of such doctrines as the deity of our Lord, a true 
objective atonement, and the inspiration of the apostles. We do not believe 
in throwing aside Theism as worthless except as a confirmatory supplement 
to the Christian Revelation. We do not believe it has been proved that the 
content as well as the form of orthodox dogma was moulded by idealistic 
philosophy. We cannot agree with Prof. Kaftan’s basis of pure empiricism 
in philosophy, which lands him logically in agnosticism. We cannot consent 
to follow our author into Schopenhauer’s position of the primacy of the 
will in man’s mental life. We dissent entirely from his taking the idea of 
the chief good as the speculative thread to guide us into the ** highest knowl- 
edge.”’? We do not think the human mind will be satisfied with Kaftan’s 
solution whereby he simply brushes aside such fundamental problems as the 
relation of Thought and Being, and man’s Freedom. What are we to judge 
as to the merits of the author’s proof of Christianity ? Simply that it is 
valid from his premises. But with some changes a similar argument can be 
made on the orthodox basis. And finally, the treatment of the problem of 
the reiation of Christianity and modern science, e. g., in the question of mir- 
acles, is in our judgment extremely superficial. 

Mr. Ferries’ translation is worthy of the highest praise. We have com- 
pared it with the original in some fifty places, and have found the rendering 
in almost every case excellent and often admirable. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. BENJ. LEwIs Hopson. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being Notes Introductory to the Study 
of Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFouR. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 


Not a few of John Henry Newman’s critics explain his intellectual life by 
positing, at its basis, a profound skepticism ; and Victor Cousin has written 
more than one paper designed to show that Pascal was at bottom a Pyrrhon- 
ist. Perhaps, then, we may say, that we have for some time been in debt to 
intellectual sympathy with the skeptical habit of mind, for two great works 
intended to justify and to encourage religious, indeed, Christian faith—the 
Thoughts of Pascal and Newman’s Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 
Indeed, without such intellectual sympathy or, at least, the power of putting 
one’s self in the place of the doubter, it is difficult to see how a writer could 
adjust his apologetic product to any useful purpose. I suppose that the 
sobriety and reserve—what some people mistakenly regard as the limitations 
—of the greatest apologetic work of the last century, Butler’s Analogy, have 
precisely this genesis. Butler knew deism; he recognized the power of its 
appeal; he was aware that it constituted for his first readers an enswathing 
and influential atmosphere. So far certainly as appreciation of the power of 
what he opposed is intellectual sympathy, it is to be affirmed of Bishop But- 
ler; and it gives to his great work elements of permanent value which are 
wanting from Paley’s acute Evidences. 

In addition to the interest in the book due to his conspicuous political posi- 
tion and to his interesting personality, the announcement of Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief arrested attention, because he was the author of an 
acute book entitled A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. ‘* Here is a man,”’ 
people said, ‘‘ who, at least, has a point of departure in common with the 
skeptical he proposes to convert to belief; a man as sympathetic with them 
intellectually as Bishop Blougram, in Browning’s poem, was with his crit- 
ical interlocutor. Such a man’s apology will be well worth reading.” Thus 
before it was published the volume had assured to it a wide circle of readers. 

Mr. Balfour says, that his object ‘‘ is to recommend a particular way of 
looking at the world-problems which, whether we like it or not, we are com- 
pelled to face.”? He is not specifically concerned with special religious ques- 
tions; for ‘‘ it is not over purely religious controversies that the cause of relig- 
ion is lostor won.”’ ‘‘ The decisive battles of theology are fought beyond its 
frontiers.”’. In respect, therefore, to these world-problems, ‘‘ he has tried to 
delineate and if possible to recommend a certain attitude of mind.”’ 
Although far removed in organization and style from a text-book on these 
subjects, Mr. Balfour’s volume is a discussion in the sphere of metaphysics 
and ontology. In carrying forward this discussion, he has written a volume 

‘of which by far the larger part is negative and critical. It is only when we 
reach the last section, entitled ‘‘ Suggestions towards a Provisional Philos- 
ophy,”’ that we come upon his positive and constructive work. 

Starting with the obtrusive and at present influential Naturalism—the 
theory of the universe which, whatever its form, excludes teleology—he exam- 
ines this theory in the light of ethics, esthetics and reason, conceived of as 
elements of the human constitution ; and he shows, ina series of eloquent and 
vivid pictures, the havoc which the theory plays in the highest, the most 
valued, and the most sacred elements of human nature ; those which confess- 
edly give to it all of its dignity. Had Mr. Balfour done nothing else, he 
would have earned our gratitude by the cogency with which he has brought 
to view the consideration that if naturalism attacks the foundations of ethics 
and esthetics, ethics and esthetics attack naturalism just as vigorously and 
forcibly. And that our readers may understand what I mean by Mr. Bal- 
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four’s eloquent and vivid pictures, I quote a single passage in which he 
sums up the naturalistic view of man’s history and destiny. 


Man, so far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is no longer the final cause of the 
universe, the heaven-descended heir of all the ages. His very existence is an accident, his story 
a brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest of the planets. Of the combina- 
tion of causes which first converted a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of 
humanity, science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough that from such beginnings 
famine, disease, and mutual! slaughter, fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have gradually 
evolved, after infinite travail, a race with conscience enough to feel that it is vile, and intelli- 
gence enough to know that it is insignificant. We survey the past and see that its history is of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspira- 
tion. We sound the future, and learn that aftera period, long compared with the individual 
life, but short indeed compared with the divisions of time open to our investigation. the energies 
of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, 
will no longer tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will godown 
into the pit and all his thoughts will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure 
corner has for a brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be at rest. Matter 
will know itself no longer. ‘“Imperishable monuments,’ and ‘‘ immortal deeds,” death itself 
and love stronger than death will be as though they had never been. Nor will anything that is 
be better or be worse for all that the labor, genius, devotion and suffering of man have striven 
through countless generations to effect. 

Having thus weighed what he calls ‘‘ certain indirect and collateral conse- 
quences which seem likely to flow ” from the naturalistic theory of the world, 
he proceeds to a critical examination of its philosophic basis. The criticism 
is acute and valuable ; and not less valuable than the direct criticism of nat- 
uralism considered as a philosophy, is the author’s exposure of the preten- 
sion of naturalism to have fortified and to have in turn been fortified by 
modern science. Nothing could be happier than the method he adopts to 
make clear the antinomy between their respective processes and their points 
of view. It is refreshing to read sentences like the following which conclude 
and are justified by the exposure of the pretension that science is indebted to 
naturalism : 

That the empirical philosophy should develop into naturalism, and then, on the strength ot 
labors which it has not endured, of victories which it has not won, and of scientific triumphs 
in which it has no right to share, presume in despite of its speculative insufficiency, to dictate 
terms of surrender to every other system of belief, is altogether intolerable. Who would pay the 
slightest attention to naturalism, if it did net force itself into the retinue of science, assume her 
liver}, and claim, as a kind of poor relation, in some sort to represent her authority and tospeak 
with her voice? Of itself it is nothing. It neither ministers to the needs of mankind, nor does 
it satisfy their reason. And if in spite of this its influence has increased, is increasing, and as 
yet shows no signs of diminution ; if more and more the educated and the half-educated are 
acquiescing in its pretensions, and submitting however reluctantly to its domination, this is, at 
least in part, because they have not learned to distinguish between the practical and inevitable 
claims which experience has on their allegiance, and the speculative but illusory title by which 
the empirical school have endeavored to associate naturalism and science in a kind of joint 
supremacy over the thoughts and consciences of mankind. 

Mr. Balfour next takes up Idealism for criticism. His criticism of ideal- 
ism as a system intended to furnish an escape from the difficulties in which 
empiricism, especially when developed into naturalism, involves us, is by no 
means so interesting as his criticism of naturalism ; for this phase of philo- 
sophical thought is foreign to the English reader just as naturalism is native 
tohim. Nor is the criticism in any sense satisfying. The discussion, in the 
first place, is too brief. And what is more important, idealism is so protean 
that a reader in sympathy with any one of its forms will probably say of Mr. 
Balfour’s chapter, ‘‘ He is not dealing with the idealism that affects me.” 
When for example Mr. Balfour says: ‘‘ We are thus apparently left by the 
idealist theory face to face with a mind (thinking subject) which is the 
source of relations (categories) and a world which is constituted by rela- 
tions; with a mind which is conscious of itself, and a world of which that 
mind may without metaphor be described as the creator,”—when Mr. 
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Balfour says this of Kantianism, the Kantian probably replies: ‘‘ That is 
precisely where we are not left. For in the first place Kantianism never 
says that the mind, the thinking subject, reveals itself as an object of con- 
sciousness. On the contrary, it is known as an idea, just as the world and 
God are known as ideas. And in the second place we are not shut up in the 
prison of solipsism ; for these ideas of the self and the world and God which 
the reason knows as ideas whenever reflecting on its processes, the reason 
knows also as the sternest and most real of objective realities whenever it 
reflects on conduct.”’ 

Mr. Balfour himself almost apologizes to ‘‘the philosophic reader ”’ for 
this chapter as “ provisional,’’ and advises all other readers toomitit. Con- 
sidering the limits within which he has confined his discussion of a great 
subject, and the unsatisfactory character of his discussion, his suggestion 
may profitably be adopted. 

In the next chapter, in which he sets forth the weakness of Rationalism, the 
author gives expression not only to his conviction that there is no hope of 
reaching a satisfactory theory of the universe by metaphysical reflection, but 
to the further conviction that such reflection, if pursued with consistency, 
will land us in the naturalism his book is written to deplore. In the suc- 
ceeding chapter on Rationalistic Orthodoxy, he attacks the argument from 
design and the Christian evidences, as aids to belief. It is only fair to say, 
that in neither of these chapters has Mr. Balfour added anything valuable to 
the literature of the subject. In view of the able current discussion of 
Teleology and its abundant literature, what Mr. Balfour has to say about 
natural theology is unpardonably thin and inadequate. But we must take 
what he gives us and be thankful for it, since whatever he offers to his read- 
ers he presents in the finest literary form. 

Up to this point he has concluded us in despair of belief. We cannot 
accept naturalism and give up belief entirely; for there aré the undying 
protests of «esthetics, ethics and reason. We cannot reach belief through 
idealism ; for the end of idealism is solipsism. We cannot reach it by the way 
of rationalism ; for rationalism if consistent brings us back to naturalism. 
Nor can we attain it by the methods of rationalistic orthodoxy ; for the argu- 
ment from design is vitiated by false analogy, and the evidences of Christi- 
anity are unconvincing. As to both of them, at any rate, it must be said 
that, ‘‘ they have not, as it were, sufficient intrinsic energy to effect so great 
a change. ‘They may not be ill-directed, but they lack momentum. They 
may not be technically defective, but they are assuredly practically inade- 
quate.” 

But the case of belief is not so bad as at this point it appears to be. 
Belief, after all, is not the conclusion of reasoning: that is to say, belief is 
out of all proportion to its reasoned proof. In order to make this clear, 
Mr. Balfour, in the two chapters of Part iii, proposes to give up considering 
beliefs from the point of view of their proof, in order ‘‘ to survey them from 
the side of their origin.”” These chapters on the natural history of beliefs 
seem to me to be as bright as any the volume contains; and to be well worth 
the candid study of us all, because we are all tempted to glorify unduly the 
achievements of the discursive reason. What an important part authority 
and custom play in producing belief, and how badly off we should all be if 
we were so constituted as to compel faith to wait on the processes of so slow 
and inefficient an instrument as logic, he makes duly evident, and he does so 
in a most charming manner. 

So, after having ‘‘ considered beliefs from the point of view of their 
practical necessity ; from that of their philosophic proof; and from that of 
their scientific origin,’’ the author comes to the positive part of his work, in 
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Part iv, which he entitles ‘‘ Suggestions towards a Provisional Philos- 
ophy.’? Unfortunately we have not space to describe this provisional phil- 
osophy at length. This is the more unfortunate, since in no small measure 
the value and force of Mr. Balfour’s presentation are due to the gentle and 
gradual steps by which he leads his reader to its statement. It is simply im- 
possible, in a brief notice, to do justice to the fine and exceptional rhetorical 
qualities, as lightness of touch and sympathy, of this portion of the book. 
He is at great pains all the way not to coerce the reader; and nothing can be 
more admirable than the kindly wooing and solicitation by which one finds 
himself led at last to the position, which is Mr. Balfour’s platform, or pro- 
visional philosophy ; the position namely, that whenever we find in man a 
constitutional need, we have a right to, and in point of fact do believe in its 
correlated supply. So he says: 

The theory here advocated requires us to take account not merely of premises and their con- 
clusions, but of needs and their satisfactions. But this is only asking us to do explicitly and on sys- 
tem what on the naturalistic theory is done unconsciously and at random. By the very consti- 
tution of our being we seem practically driven to assume a real world in correspondence with 
our ordinary judgments in perception. A harmony of some kind between ourselves and the 
universe of which we form a part is thus the tacit postulate at the root of every belief we enter- 
tain about phenomena ; and all I now contend for is that a like harmony should provisionally be 
assumed between that universe and other elements in our nature which are of a later, of a more 
uncertain, but of no ignobler growth.”’ 


This is ‘the habit of mind,’ which his book is written to commend. 
Duty, Beauty, God. These sentiments are constitutional. We can no more 
rid ourselves of them than we can “fly from our shadows or jump from the 
planet.”? Why have not they also their objective correlates ? Why, if we be- 
lieve in an objective universe on the ground of harmony between constitution 
and its environment, should we not believe in the implications of ethics 
and religion as objective realities? Mr. Balfour justifies this habit of mind 
by analogy, and defends it against the charge that it discredits the reason. 
The remainder of his task is easy and ‘‘ is quickly done.”? When the reader 
with this habit of mind is brought face to face with the broader and more 
fundamental elements of the Christian Theism, why should he not say with 
Thomas, ‘* My Lord, and my God ?” 

Such, shortly described, is the movement, and such the conclusion of a 
volume, which, because of its author’s philosophical attitude, and because of 
his high politica] position, was welcomed with great interest, and has already 
been widely read and ably reviewed. The book abundantly justifies the inter- 
est with which it was welcomed. The author’s ability and acuteness and cul- 
tivation, have never before appeared to better advantage, as they have never 
before been better employed. His charming and often eloquent style and his 
admirable spirit engage his reader’s interest and retain it to the close. The 
discussion is admirably adapted to cure a vicious mental habit which has 
been fostered by the naturalism the volume so vigorously attacks ; the habit of 
employing constantly the argument from needs and their satisfaction in one 
large domain of inquiry while setting it aside and even denying the right to 
employ it in another. In aiding the cure of this vicious mental habit, the 
volume will fulfill a most useful function. But it is not yet an apologetic 
volume of the first class. I say, not yet, because I believe that the author 
has neither exhausted the resources of his subject nor done his own best. If 
he has confidence in his argument as strong and abiding as the confidence 
Bishop Butler had in his, and if he will devote the labor, the time and the 
active reflection to perfecting its presentation which Butler gave to perfect- 
ing the Analogy, he will produce an apologetic treatise entitled to a place in 
the first class. But such a work can be no by-product of a busy leader of 
the House of Commons. It does not, and the conditions of its composition 
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forbid that it should, belong to that class, of which the volumes are few in- 
deed but precious beyond estimation; in which the writer of this notice 
would place the Thoughts of Pascal, the Analogy, and the Critique of the 
Practical Reason. 


Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


APOLOGETICS; OR, CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIVELY STATED. By ALEX- 
ANDER BALMAIN Bruck, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 8vo, pp. xvi, 522. 


This is the third volume of the ‘‘ International Theological Library Series,”’ 
edited by Profs. Briggs and Salmond. The author, in his Preface, tells us 
that his book is written in sympathy with the aim of the projectors of that 
library. Accordingly, we expect a volume of fin de siécle apologetics. A 
careful perusal verifies the expectation. Thetemper of the author is generous 
and concessive. He does not give us an argumentative array of the proofs for 
the Christian elements; it is a candid statement of those elements, trusting 
largely to its candor for its apologetic value. And thisis so far right. A 
fair statement of tke truth is often its best defense. Christianity, rightly 
apprehended, is often its own best apologetics. This book is not, however, 
for the confirmed either in faith or unbelief. The plan followed, which is 
historical rather than dialectical, includes three parts. First, a treatment of 
various theories of the universe, Christian and anti-Christian; secondly, the 
historical preparation for Christianity ; and thirdly, the Christian origins. 

Accordingly, the author first states the Christian Weltanschauung, or view 
of the world. He begins on common ground with the honest doubter, and 
works out from that beginning. Assuming the synoptical Gospela to be true, 
he builds his foundations out of inductions fromthem. Jesus wasand taught 
the basis of Christianity. That basis, apologetics, which is the science of 
apology,* must safeguard, and the more historically it is set forth, the less 
safeguarding will it require. Having sketched the fundamentals which 
Christ taught, namely, a personal God, responsible man, the fact of sin, his 
own conscious Messiahship, the future palingenesis and the like, it is next 
in order to state and answer opposing theories. The chapter on Pantheism 
is not the best in the book. The author, as elsewhere, is here too anxious to 
meet his antagonist half-way ; and while he indicates the fascinating perils 
of Pantheism, he weakens his position by availing himself of Lotze’s idea t 
that the human or finite personality is less complete than the infinite or 
divine (p. 84). This is robbing Spinoza to pay Spencer. Materialism is ably 
met, and is pronounced the foe which is at present in the ascendant—an 
opinion quite open to dispute. The chapter on Modern Speculative Theism 
is fresh and suggestive. Theodore Parker is the champion. His theism 
differs from deism rather in tone than in principle. The treatment of 
agnosticism is strong, showing that the disagreements among theists cannot 
be made to serve as apologies for the apostles of nescience. One could wish, 
however, that it were made a little plainer that it is in no sense necessary to 
forfeit, but.only to revise, the teleological principle which recent science is 
more and more inclined to concede. 

Having stated and defended its philosophical presuppositions, the author in 
Book ii presents the historical preparations for Christianity. Apologetics is 
always oblivious to incidental shiftings of the Christian system. It concerns 
itself with and for the essentials only. Therefore, it is asindifferent to the re- 
sults of the criticism of the Christian Scriptures as it isto the evolutionary theo- 
ties of the origin of things. Hence, the author’s kindly attitude towards the 


* Ebrard’s Apologetic, i, 3. t Mikrokosmua, tii, 575. 
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higher critics. Up toa certain point, the less they leave to defend the easier 
it is to defend it. Prediction is a minor element in prophecy ; if apologetics 
has any interest in the Deutero-Isaiah controversy, it is rather on the liberal 
side, because while for a prophet to predict the advent of Cyrus two hundred 
years beforehand would be wonderful, it might be an even more convincing 
proof of Jehovah’s care, that an unknown prophet in exile, some great moral 
hero in the midst of disheartening scenes, should speak comfortably to the 
people of God. ‘ We lose doubtless a miracle of foresight in the form of a 
prediction of deliverance through Cyrus, but we gain a moral miracle of faith 
and hope amid circumstances tempting to despair’? (p. 243). The same 
apologetical antidote is offered against the destructive criticism of the 
Psalter (p. 272). The distinction is emphasized between revelation and its 
record, and the results of modern criticism are affirmed to be consistent with 
the traditional ideas of the unlearned. If it be said that to ascribe to Moses 
laws which in their Pentateuchal form were of much later date was a pia 
fraus, we are bidden to remember the difference between crude morality and 
immorality. The difference is that between conforming to a low moral 
standard and breaking a known law. Thus does apologetics borrow from 
ethics in defense of a mutilated Pentateuch. The defects of the Old Testa- 
ment religion are (1) Querulousness, (2) Vindictiveness, (3) Philo-Levitical- 
ism and (4) National Self-consciousness, and these only show that prophets and 
psalmists had not yet uttered the final word, but were as dim lights shining 
until the dawn of day. 

Book iii states and defends the Christian origins. Again the author 
builds upon the one cornerstone, the man, Jesus. Ina former part of his 
book he has theologized Jesus and His words as only a good theologian 
could (despite his frequently expressed aversion to the genus theologicum), but 
now he would strip him ‘“ bare of theological investiture.’? No prudential 
haste or fears of eternal loss should distress or distract the inquiring doubter. 
In Gospel study, apologetic values, varying directly with historical values, 
are in inverse relation to dogmatic ones. Take Jesus as He was. His good- 
ness had humanity, modesty and lack of religious scrupulosity. The Christ- 
hood of Jesus follows from His self-explained goodness. Dr. Martineau’s ob- 
jection,* that a self-conscious Messiah is ipso facto no Messiah, is particularly 
well handled. The ‘ claims” of Jesus are often misapprehended. He called 
himself ‘*Son of Man.’”’ Dignity is psychologically and ethically consistent 
with humility. The Messianic idea which He realized involved lowliness and 
not arrogance, suffering and death, and not a place of pride among His people. 
If the Christ did not know Himself then He was not the Christ. The his- 
toricity of Gospel miracles is duly emphasized. .The author had already told 
us,j ‘“* The apologist of the present time has an interest in minimizing the 
miraculousness of miracles and making them as natural as possible ;”’ and so, 
while he is far from saying, as another has said, that these, once our greatest 
helps, are now our greatest hindrances, he does say, *‘ Men do not believe in 
Christ because of his miracles; they rather believe in the miracles because 
they have first believed in Christ ’”’ (p. 376). This is a significant adjustment 
of apologetics to the changed emphasis of modern Christian thought. Apolo- 
getics does not require an adherence to the Councils’ dogmas concerning the 
Person of Christ; though the author vigorously excepts to the notion of 
Prof. Le Conte and others that the character of Jesus can be regarded as the 
culmination of the moral evolution of man. The conversion of Saul, though 
supernatural to be sure, was in no sense a psychological impossibility. In- 
deed, the critical change fits itself exactly into Saul’s time of life and frame 

* Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 577-585. 

+ The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, Armstrongs, p. 43 
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of mind; ‘‘ for aman is never so violent against an opinion as when he is 
half-convinced it is true and yet is unwilling to receive it’ (p. 420). 

In the concluding chapter the author discusses the seat of authority in 
religion. He answers ‘ Christ: Christ, not other religious masters, not the 
individual reason, not the church, not even the Bible.”’ It is a little difficult 
to tell just how near his meaning is to that of those who make the final 
authority in religious matters to be the consciousness * of Christ. If the his- 
toric consciousness of Christ be meant, then how far are we from the con- 
sensus of the saints and from John Henry Newman, waiting to hear the 
utterances of the Church? If the individual consciousness of Christ be 
meant, then where do we depart from intuitionalism—either as the mysticism 
of a Schleiermacher, or as the rationalism of a Martineau ? If such a con- 
sciousness of Christ be meant as comes by a reverent and prayerful study of 
the records of the Christ-life in objective history, then are we not at one with 
the evangelicalism of a Spurgeon that gleans its teachings from the pages 
that were written by men whom the Spirit of Christ inspired and that are 
illumined by that same Spirit for our guidance and our good to-day ? 

The book is exceedingly fair ; indeed sometimes it is so fair as to be unfair. 
It often goes more than half-way. While one apologist may claim as much 
as possible, and so make the incidentals support the essentials, another may 
claim as little as possible and so make the concessions win the doubter’s 
assent to the essentials. The latter is Prof. Bruce’s method. We lay down 
the book with the thought that while it is fair, able, strong and generous, 
still it is hardly the strongest defense that evangelical Christianity can 
make; although, for the special readers whom the author had in mind, it may 
be the stronger for all that. Certainly as the author gave notice at the be- 
ginning that he would disappoint the dogmatic theologian, and, inasmuch 
as he has so ably and so nobly failed in keeping his promise in the main, we 
have little right to complain if here and there he is as good as his word. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


History of Religion. A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Prac- 
tices, and of the Origin and Character of the Great Systems. By Allan 
Menzies, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, pp. xiii, 488. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) 
Religion, according to Dr. Menzies, is ‘“‘ the worship of unseen powers from 
a sense of néed.”? The basis of religion is a ‘* psychological necessity ”’ as set 
forth in the idealism of the Neo-Hegelians. Hence, all religion is a unit 
and its growtha ‘‘ continuous development.’”? This development corresponds 
to the three successive conditions of human life. ‘‘ The first is that in which 
material needs are all-absorbing.’’ Here we have the religion of the tribe. 
It is a mass of childish fancies and of fixed traditions. Its gods are petty 
and capriciaus. It has little to do with reason, or taste, or morality. Itisa 
religion of magic, The second condition is that ‘tin which freedom from 
material needs has been to some extent attained, and the highest aspirations 
are directed to the safety and advancement of the nation in which men find 
themselves united and secure.”? Patriotism and religion are now one. The 
great religious systems arise. The priesthood becomes a distinct and power- 
ful class. Scriptures are compiled and written which are soon regarded of 
divine inspiration and absolute authority. Sacrifices are multiplied. Itis a 
religion of ceremonial. The third condition is that ‘tin which the individual} 
realizes his own value apart from the State, and develops a personal idea} 
which is thenceforward his chief end.’? Amid the splendors of national wor- 
ship the individual soul soon becomes aware of wants and longings which 


* Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 499. 
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cannot be satisfied in the individual temple. He ‘sets out to seek a con- 
sistent intellectual view.”’ ‘‘ He aims at a higher moral law.”’ ‘ He feels a 
new call to personal goodness, a new need for personal atonement.”’ This is 
the universal religion. It is ‘free from all that is unreasonable and arti- 
ficial.”’ ‘‘It is a religion, therefore,in which every thinking mind and every 
pious heart can have a part.” Thus religion and civilization advance 
together. ‘‘ The latter causes and determines the need out of which and in 
proportion to which develops the former. Hence, all religions, they being 
one growth, are relatively true ; and Christianity is not the true religion, it 
is rather the absolute and universal form of religion. On this carefully 
written, if not consistently thought-out book, our limits permit only the fol- 
lowing general criticisms: 1. The theory that religion is a ‘‘ continuous 
growth ”’ conflicts with conspicuous facts. For example, Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism would seem to have been revolts against Brahmanism. Dr. 
Menzies, however, claims, though he does not prove, that they were ‘‘ natural 
outgrowths of that system.” Still more strikingly, he presents ‘‘ the wor- 
ship of nature as the root of the world’s religion.’’ Yet he is obliged to 
admit that ‘‘ in most savage religions there is a principal deity to whom the 
others are subordinate,”’ and he has not shown why these principal deities 
are not the reflection of a primitive monotheism. Even less successful is his 
attempt to find in early Judaism the henotheism that his view requires. 
2. As has just been implied, the theory that we are criticising does violence 
to history. According to Dr. Menzies, religious development is determined 
by progress in civilization. Hence, the Jews, whose religion was far superior 
to that even of the great nations, must have been much more highly civilized 
than they. The significant and incontrovertible testimony of history, how- 
ever, is that in this respect the Jews were below them. 8. Still greater vio- 
lence is done to Christianity. Indeed, it is only by eliminating what is 
essential in it that it can be brought into line with the other religions as a 
‘* continuous development ’’ from them. Thus the Bible as the inspired and 
infallible record of Christianity is impugned. ‘‘ Laborious critical processes 
are necessary before the Scriptures can be used by the historian.’? The fall 
of man is ignored, if not denied. Men did not, according to the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, lose the knowledge of the true God on account 
of their sins; they ‘‘set out early in ignorance of him to seek after him.” 
The sense of sin is not a universal and fundamental fact of consciousness ; it 
is ‘‘a sentiment which forms but little part of the faith of early peoples;”’ 
not until the exile does it appear even in Israel. God has not almost from 
the first had ‘‘a chosen people’? who found in him their personal friend; in 
spite of Abraham, ‘‘ the friend of God,’’ we do not find what may be called 
personal religion until we come tothe prophets. Christ was not ‘* the Lamb 
that hath been slain from the foundation of the world.” It was Paul who 
made the cross rather than the doctrine of the Messiah the burden of the 
teaching of Jesus, and even Paul saw in the cross the chief manifestation of 
the Saviour’s compassion rather than the divine sacrifice for the sin of the 
world. The ‘law of Christ’ does not present a divine ideal; it is nothing 
more than that which every man, when he turns away from all that is arti- 
ficial, can find in hisown breast. In his Preface the author expresses the 
pious hope that by thus ‘‘ dealing with the religions of the Bible, each in its 
proper historical place, he will not render any disservice either to Christian 
faith or to the science of religion.’? This hope, it would seem, must be dis- 
appointed. To us this history of religion would appear to be warped by a 
false theory of religion, and so to be hostile equally to Christian faith and to 
the science of religion.——Christian Evidences. By Ezekiel Gilman Robin- 
son, D.D., LL.D., late President of Brown University, and former President 
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and Professor of Theology at Rochester Theological Seminary; more 
recently, Professor of Ethics and Apologetics at the University of Chicago, 
and Lecturer on Apologetics and Christian Evidences at Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 8vo, pp.159. (New York, Boston and Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1895.) A sad interest attaches to this little work. It is the last by 
its lamented author. It was prepared while he was struggling heroically 
with a fatal and distressing disease. Its closing pages were added after his 
death and from his unrevised ‘notes. Nevertheless, it is a model of clear 
thinking and terse expression. Only a mere digest of the leading evidences 
of Christianity, it reads as well and is as luminous as if it were a full treatise. 
It is somewhat peculiar in that it assumes, instead of proving, the credibility 
of the sacred Scriptures. In plan it is quite original. It distributes the evi- 
dences of Christianity under three heads: ‘‘ those adduced by Jesus and His 
apostles, and thus specially convincing; those adduced by Jesus and His 
apostles, and still available; those developed in the progress of Christianity 
in the world, and now specially applicable.”’ Good throughout, it is in the 
discussion of the evidences of the third class that this little book is, perhaps, 
at its best. Certainly the chapter on the ‘‘ Divine Origin of Christianity as 
Seen in Three of its Inherent Qualities: Power of Self-Recuperation, Impulse 
to Self-Development, and Capacity for Self-Expansion ”’ is singularly striking 
and forcible. There are certain arguments for Christianity, such as ‘that 
from the analogy of nature and that from the philosophy of history, which, 
to our regret, have not been discussed. There are also oné or two statements 
with reference to the fulfillment of prophecy and the effect of the atonement 
with which we cannot agree, but to which in a work that the author could 
not revise we do not feel that attention should be directed. The book as a 
whole is admirable. We are not sure that it is not the best of our many 
small manuals of Christian evidences.——The Argument for- Christianity. 
By George C. Lorimer, D.D., Minister at Tremont Temple. 8vo, pp. 480. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1894.) Though also by 
a prominent Baptist, this book is in many respects the opposite of the one just 
noticed. That was short and condensed ; this is long anddiffuse. That was 
severely simple; this is highly rhetorical. That was adapted to the study 
and could not be studied too closely; this, we presume, was in the first 
instance delivered in the form of popular lectures, and we do not doubt that 
they were both interesting and effective. From any point of view, however, 
this work has not a little to commend it. There is much beauty and aptness 
of illustration. There are many striking and forcible passages. There are 
throughout refreshing evangelical confidence and fervor. There is a wealth 
and a variety of quotation that we have never seen equaled, not even in the 
writings of Dean Farrar. A complete Index makes everything in the volume 
immediately available. Yet fairness constrains us to add that there are also 
grave defects. We have the materials for the argument for Christianity 
rather than the argument itself. Indeed, not seldom does the author seem 
to lose the thread of his argument in the mass of material that he has 
gathered for it. Then, too, the material has not been sifted as carefully as 
it should have been. Some striking errors impair its value as a whole. For 
example, the statement on p. 57 that the story of the Exode was carved by 
the Israelites on the everlasting hills of the wilderness of Sinai is now known 
to be without foundation, and so ought not to have been made even by way 
of illustration.—— Questions of Modern Inquiry. A Series of Discussions. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Congrega- 
tional Church, New York City. 8vo, pp. 270. (New York, Chicago and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company.) These interesting discussions are de- 
signed for ‘‘ the large class of those whose minds are open to the truth, but 
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who are continually disturbed.’? They relate to such subjects as, ‘‘ What 
am I to think about God ?” ‘“*‘ What am I to think about the Bible ?” ‘“‘ How 
far is the Bible inspired ?” ‘‘ After. Death—What ?” “* The Judgment,” etc. 
They are exceedingly brief, very simple, in the main, clear. Some are con- 
spicuously good; as, ‘‘ The Truth about Prayer,’ and “ A Saviour from 
Sin.” In others the attempt to explain the inexplicable results in incon- 
sistency and error; as when it is said on p. 125 that ‘the reason why 
God will not convert men is that He cannot.” Nor do we agree with the 
view of inspiration set forth. If the Bible be the Word of God, it will be 
inerrant throughout, and not infallible only as to faith and practice. Other- 
wise, He who is “‘ the truth ” would prompt, or at least sanction, what was 
untrue. On the whole, however, these ‘‘ discussions ”? must have been help- 
ful to many when they were delivered, as we presume that they were; and we 
have no doubt that in book form also they will be useful.——The Essential 
Man. A Monograph on Personal Immortality in the Light of Reason. By 
George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., Author of Essays on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Religion,”’ ‘* Mental Evolution,” etc. 8vo, pp. 84. (Boston: George H. 
Ellis, 1895.) This booklet answers clearly, succinctly, and satisfactorily the 
question, ** To what result does a logical consideration of all the facts of life 
lead us; especially, in view of modern knowledge, what does the unaided 
intellect of man teach in regard to the great problem of the future ?”? We do 
not believe that the author’s conclusion, the inherent immortality of the 
“Essential Man,’’ the human person, can be set aside consistently, if his 
facts be fairly considered, and his inferences impartially tried. ‘* Life and 
immortality have ’’ in a special sense ‘* been brought to light through the 
Gospel.’? Nevertheless, we cannot rationally explain either man or nature 
without them, and we thank Dr. Cressey for stating this so simply and yet 
so forcibly. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


IL—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE PENTATEUCH. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Litera- 
ture in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. Pp. xiii, 184. 


This is a work intensely alive, on one of the living questions of to-day. The 
chief of staff of the army of American Hebraists and Old Testament stu- 
dents, the quiet and unobtrusive man, in these one hundred and ninety 
pages gives a survey of the whole field of battle, of the points of attack and 
defense, and marks the only roads by which victory is won. He that believ- 
eth shall not make haste. He who can grasp the whole situation of both 
sides, who knows from long experience all the possible combinations, and 
forms his plans upon this knowledge, like Grant and Moltke, is never flurried 
with haste, or depressed by the shouts of attack. 

The literature of the German criticism, antagonistic to the supernatural in 
the Bible, for the past century is simply enormous. There is no work by the 
present leaders of this party which in its meaning of terms, its unexpressed 
assumptions, its traditions, is not dependent upon and rooted in the vast 
mass, once living, now covered with the fine dust of the uppermost shelves. 
Wellhausen’s or Kuenen’s works cannot be known, in the sense in which they 
wrote them, unless one has followed their roots down through the dust for at 
least a century. None know this better than men of this stamp themselves, 
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and they smile at the awkward squad of new recruits who know it all by 
reading one or two books, and are most confident in assertion where there is 
the least proof. In this volume is seen the firm, strong hand of a master of 
all this literature and all these currents of thought, and the well-balanced 
judgment of a long-trained master of dialectics. 

Dr. Green treats of the Pentateuch as the basis of the whole Old Testa- 
ment; of the plan and contents of the Pentateuch, as the work of a single 
author; of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch; of the unity of the 
Pentateuch, against the successive theories of its divisions, from Astruc, 
1753, to the writers on that side up to this year; of the genuineness of the 
Laws; of the bearing of this divisive criticism on the credibility of the Pen- 
tateuch and on supernatural religion. That isa task worthy of the highest 
order of intellectual power. To stand before every European Protestant 
university and take up the gauntlet thrown down by them, and with knowl- 
edge of all their works, not exceeded by any of their scholars and equaled by 
few, to maintain his argument on the high plane which alone befits the theme 
for a reverent believer in the Bible as God’s Word—this is what Dr. Green 
has done in this work, as well as in his other works. 

The German universities are the inexhaustible source of theories about the 
Bible, which are set out with bewildering erudition and unceasing labor. 
Their Protestant professors form a caste, as strictly maintained as the Jewish 
scribes of old or the Brahmin of to-day. All beyond them is the “ unex- 
plored region ’’ inhabited by supposably lower castes. Those who have sat 
in their lecture rooms for many months, and have become familiar with their 
writings, know that this same spirit is common to the great majority. They 
rarely quote antagonistic opinions, and generally dismiss them with a curt, 
“utterly without proof,” ‘“‘ not worthy of reply.’? Kuenen was a great ex- 
ception in such matters, in that he was always fair to opponents and never 
descended to the lower regions of polemics. He was also a‘good scholar of 
English, and knew something of the theological literature in English. But 
it is as rare as the flowering of the century plant to find European theological 
scholars who know anything of the historic theological literature of England 
and America in the original, and who judge it after fair consideration. 

Dr. Green’s Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch is a purely American pro- 
duct. Itis not weighted down with the mere frills of learning, overflowing re- 
ferences; and when placed besidea work like Kuenen’s Hexateuch, the superficial 
might suppose the larger work the more learned. But a study of it proves that 
a world of learning underlies these simple straightforward sentences. It is 
American in thought and expression. No one, however unlearned, can be ata 
loss for the meaning of the words and the idea intended by them. While deal- 
ing with a vast body of German literature and showing perfect familiarity 
with it, there is none of the Germanized English, in conception or expression, 
which so often meets us in writers on the other side of the question, in 
Britain or in America. It stands thus at the opposite pole from what a phil- 
osopher of their own, Schopenhauer, says is the peculiarity of German writers: 
** When they get hold of a vague and unsuitable expression which will com- 
pletely obscure their meaning they pat themselves on the back, for their 
great aim is to leave an opening in every phrase, through which they may 
seem to come back and say more than they thought.’’ As this isa dangerous 
locality, it will be weil to betake ourselves to;a foreign tongue—si ce n’est pas 
vrai, c’est vraisemblable. What measure of truth there is in Schopenhauer’s 
account may explain to the uninitiated, why it is that so many American 
followers of German criticism seem to give uncertain sounds, united with 
altitudinous dogmatism, and are always complaining that they are not un- 
derstood. This is pitiable. Better write for the purpose of being under- 
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stood, and then stick to what issaid. There is a large gift of sound sense by 
the London Athenceum to the rising scholars of America, in reviewing a Ger- 
manized-American work : 
It is so much the habit of young American philologists to go to Germany for their “finishing "’ 
that this [Germanizing] complexion in their recent work is not surprising. But the temper of 
Old Cobet, of Leyden, who was no mean 
judge of such things, used to despise the German training as narrow and stupid, and say that 
from le bon sens des Anglais, et le bon gout des Francais proper principles were to be derived... . . 
Young Americans will find finer and larger models in the great scholars of their own race and 
language, and so avoid the error of mistaking mere painstaking erudition for real Jearning, mere 
tables of statistics for philosophical discussion lf Americans will for the present follow 
models, let them not forget that in the Dutchman Cobet, and the Frenchman Weil, they will 
find both [classical] criticism and exegesis not only quite distinctive, but, in our opinion, more 
brilliant and more suggestive than in the recent work,in Germany.—( Athenxum, December 23, 1893.) 


And in my opinion, the same, mutatis mutandis, is true of German Biblical 
criticism. But whatever may be said of it, in its German thought and form 
it will never be accepted by any large number of Americans, for it is foreign 
to them. 

Great learning digested, controlled, kept out of sight, has been used in 
Dr. Green’s work for its highest purpose, to point out the laws which result 
from and explain the greatest collection of facts, and to make the way plain 
for those less favored with opportunities of study. Delitzsch said that there 
were not five men in the world qualified by mind and attainments to under- 
stand the whole Pentateuchal controversy and give a well-considered opinion 
on it in all its bearings. If that is true, here is one of the four. The work is 
an honor to America, not merely that it shows this commanding knowledge 
of the vast literature of a foreign nation, nor only that in its learning it is the 
peer of the very best European works, but, in addition, that while debating 
with intense earnestness one of the burning questions of the day, there is no 
word from cover to cover that infringes upon the rights and liberty of oppo- 
nents, or is offensive or personal. It is the best compendium of both sides of 
the great debate that has appeared in Europe or in America. All those in 
America who believe the Bible to be God’s Word have in Dr. Green a cham- 
pion, a leader, whose reverent spirit towards God and His Word, whose 
learning and knowledge and strong:common sense, whose fairness to oppo- 
nents and clear perception of the impregnable rock, abundantly qualify him 
for that position. 

In stating and replying to the arguments of the radical criticism, Dr. 
Green was necessarily kept to the internal proofs of the Bible. But thereare 
not wanting signs that the day of this wild criticism is drawing to a close. It 
has professed to be above all things historical, and yet has been compelled to 
confess that the history it assigns to the Old Testament is only a supposition. 
Now the hundredfold proofs from monuments of the high civilization in 
Western Asia, Arabia and Egypt, 2000—1000 B.C., have convinced the best 
German historian of early Babylonia, Hommel, that ‘Arabia itself will 
furnish us the direct proofs that the modern destructive criticism of the 
Pentateuch is absolutely erroneous. .. . . The best proofs of the historical 
accuracy of the Old Testament traditions come moreand more from without, 
from the inscriptions of the surrounding nations.’’ Dr. W. Hayes Ward, one 
of our most accomplished Babylonian scholars, in The Homiletic Review, 
May, 1894, says: 

All this makes it perfectly clear that there was no difficulty from the time of Moses in preserv- 
ing records among the Hebrew people, whether in the wilderness, or during the time of the 
judges. Indeed, we have also found within the few past years that as early as 1500 B.C. the 
cuneiform characters were in familiar use in Palestine. We can now add to that fact that the 
Arabian-Phcenician alphabet was in use in the countries traversed or inhabited by the Israelites 
rom the day they crossed the Red Sea. It is past belief that the Israelites, coming out of a 
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country of scholars, and entering a country of scholars, should themselves not have been 
familiar with the alphabet. 


Without any direct statement on this point, Prof. Hilprecht’s great work on 
the inscriptions of early Babylonia affords abundance of proof to substanti- 
ate Hommel’s and Ward’s view; and there promise to be still stronger 
proofs from this early history in Prof. Hilprecht’s second volume shortly to 
appear. Prof. Sayce, in the Contemporary Review, for October, 1895, breaks 
finally with the conclusions of this criticism on both the historical and lin- 
guistic side. With the many hundred monuments from. earliest Babylonia 
and Egypt, with the many long and beautifully cut inscriptions in the archaic 
language of Babylonia, in the early cuneiform, in the alphabetic Minzo- 
Sabean of Southern Arabia, and the high art attained in literature in Egypt, 
previous to 1500 B.C., it will not be many years before the man who holds 
the conclusions of this criticism will be as far behind the age as the defender 
of the Strauss theory of the Gospels. President Harrison has well charac- 
terized this criticism as ‘“‘ That pseudo-altitudinous philosophy ... . that 
from a study of God’s Word says he has given us no Word.”’ 
Rochester. HOWARD OsGoop. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON DEUTERONOMY. By 
the Rev. $. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. 8vo, pp. xvi (Preface, etc.), xcv, 484. 


This important and valuable work becomes the more important inasmuch 
as it is the first of a series in process of publication, which are to constitute 
‘“*The International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old 


and New Testament,”’ under the editorship of Dr. Driver and Dr. Plummer in 
England, and of Dr. Briggs in the United States. However high may be the 
expectations formed in regard to the succeeding volumes, they are not likely 
to exceed the good opinion formed of thisone. There has already been a 
chorus of praise to it, on account of the learning, the labor, the patience, the 
skill, of the writer. And every one who reads it through may be expected 
to give his assent to these praises. Indeed it is only the man who reads it 
through who can be suitably impressed by its merits in these respects. And 
he will notice how well everything is arranged in the commentary, and how 
compact it is. Along with this condensation he will notice how a great deal 
of philological information on syntax and on the meaning of words is given 
in the footnotes, which may be passed over, to a large extent, by one who 
does not feel that he has the time or the scholarship to get the good of them, 
while yet he does not wish to lose the thread of the exposition. Similarly 
there isa happy use made of smaller type, even in the body of the pages, 
when antiquarian or geographical matters, or the like, is introduced, or 
where some critical speculations on obscure points are collected. See, for 
instance, on the Canaanite nations, pp. 11, 12; on the stay at Kadesh, pp. 32, 
83; on Argob and the Leja, pp. 48-51; on the itinerary in Numbers as bear- 
ing on Deut. x. 6, 7, pp. 119, 120; on Gilgal, pp. 138, 134; on the ‘‘ Ger,”’ or 
sojourner, pp. 126, 165, 166; on the tithes, pp. 171, 172; on the law of release 
in the seventh year, pp. 177, 178, 179, 180; on the eating of firstlings, p. 187; 
on the Asherah and Ashtoreth, pp. 202, 203; on Molech, pp. 222, 223; onthe 
law of divorce, pp. 270, 271, 272, 273; onthe Levirate marriage, pp. 284, 285, 
etc. Then there are elaborate parallel settings of the text of the historical 
or legal statements in Deuteronomy and in the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch, chaps. i, ii, iii, ix, x, xiv, xv, etc. 
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Dr. Driver’s position with reference to the unity of the book is this: 


‘‘Chapters vy-xxvi may thus be concluded, without hesitation, to be the work of a single 
author ; and chap. xxviii may be included without serious misgivings. The question becomes 
more difficult when we proceed to consider chaps. i-iv, and chaps, xxix-xxxiv,’’ (p. lxvii). 


He gives an outline of the controversy on these two portions of the book in 
pp. lxvii-lxxv ; and he seems, on the whole, inclined to include the mass of 
chaps. i-iv, and probably of chaps. xxix and xxx. It is not necessary to go any 
further into details. He takes his place, then, among the more moderate of 
the so-called critical school. And in respect of the text, he says that, except 
in a few passages of chaps. xxxii and xxxiii, it 

‘“‘has been preserved in remarkable purity, and presents none of the problems which arise, 
for instance, in connexion with the books of Samuel, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel’’ (p. xcv). 


There is much that is beautifully as well as truly said in his Introduction, 
§ 8, regarding the scope and character of Deuteronomy. Occasionally I am 
compelled to differ, for instance, p. xxxi: 

“In its attitude towards other nations, Dt. shows considerable exclusiveness and ‘par- 
ticularism.’ Jehovah owns indeed the whole world; but his favourable regard is limited to the 
people of his choice. The prophetic truth that Jehovah has also a care for other nations, and 
will one day receive them into his fold, does not find expression in Dt.’’ (once, perhaps, indi- 
rectly, in the Song, xxxii, 43). 


Does not this contradict the interpretation and the argument of the 
apostle, Rom. xv. 10, to which not even a reference is made in his com- 
mentary, except in a philological note, where ‘‘ the thought of the nations 
now become God’s people” is pronounced to be “alien to the present con- 
text.’? I reject the interpretation of the command to worship at the central 
sanctuary, as a warning against the dangers from the local shrines and altars 
(p. xxii), and Dr. Driver’s belief that 

“the true significance of Dt. cannot, however, be properly understood, until it is viewed in 
the light of the age which called it forth,’’ 

which he immediately explains to be the age of Manasseh, or of Josiah 
(pp. xxvii-xxix). 

If Dr. Driver’s object is to present the results of recent criticism as mod- 
estly and temperately as possible, while endeavoring to adhere firmly to the 
Gospel of Christ as it is revealed in the New Testament, and generally as 
there is preparation for this in the Old Testament, I cannot but wish him well, 
however defective I may consider this object to be. The Bible has its two 
sides, the divine and the human. And while I may feel it my duty to point 
out dangers and errors in those who seem to me to disjoin these as I dare not 
do, I wish to give all possible liberty to literary criticism. Dr. Driver’s care- 
ful and sustained study of the words, and his presentation of the facts con- 
nected with their use, both in Deuteronomy and in other books of Scripture, 
is valuable to all his readers, is indeed invaluable to many of them. But is 
it in his power to avoid injuring the truths of Scripture when he applies his 
critical principles ? I have just now referred to the apostle’s interpretation 
being rejected by him. When he speaks of the influence which Deuteronomy 
exerted from the days of Josiah, in whose reign he believes that it was first 
known, if not composed, he says (pp. Lxiv, ]xv) : 

‘Israel became—to borrow Mohammed’s expression—the ‘ people of a book.’ In this book the 
rights of the sanctuary and of the priesthood were defined ; the conditions which members of 
the ‘holy people’ must satisfy were prescribed ; the foundations of a church were thus outlined. 
The movement of which Dt. was the outcome ended, however, in consequences which were not 
foreseen by those who had initiated it. It was the intention of Dt. to deepen and spiritualize the 
religious life: but the necessity (p. xxix) of centralizing religious rites tended to formalize them, 
and to substitute a fixed routine for spontaneity. Sacrifices, pilgrimages, and other religious 
offices, hitherto often performed, as occasion required, at the village Bamah, were now all trans- 
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ferred to the central sanctuary; the Temple and its priesthood rose accordingly in importance. 
Highly as Dt. ranked the prophet (xviii. 20-22), the step had been taken which in time would 
supersede the need of his living voice: a sacred book, of which the priests soon became the 
natural guardians and exponents, was now there, to become the rule of Israel’s life. The 
promulgation of Dt. thus promoted indirectly that development of priestly aims and principles 
which ended in the legislation of P, and was one of the steps by which the religion of the 
prophets was transformed gradually into Judaism.” 


To discuss and refute the contents of this passage would require a long arti- 
cle. For, among other things, I should have to show: (1) That in this I fear I 
detect something of the spirit which is present in much recent criticism, an 
unwillingness to be subject to the Holy Scriptures, and to reckon the pos- 
session of them one of our most precious privileges (Rom. iii. 2-4; 2 Tim. i. 5, 
iii. 15-17). (2) That it misunderstands them, as if they formed a hard, cold, 
external authority, something dead in opposition to the life of the believer 
(John vi. 68, xx. 31; Acts xvii. 11). (8) Especially that it contrasts this 
‘*sacred book’? with the prophet’s “‘living voice;” as if Isaiah had not 
told, as well as Jeremiah, of the care with which his words were written 
down. (4) That it makes this alleged novement begin with Deuteronomy 
in the age of Josiah. Whereas, on occasion of the very first covenant be- 
tween Jehovah and His people (I understand that Dr. Driver believes that 
this was recorded by a writer or writers earlier than the Deuteronomist, and 
known to him), it is related that *‘ Moses came and told the people all the 
words of Jehovah, and all the judgments. . ... And Moses wrote all the 
words of Jehovah. .... And he took the book of the covenant, and read 
in the audience of the people,”’ etc., (Ex. xxiv. 3,4, 7). (5) And that it rep- 
resents the priests as soon becoming the natural guardians and exponents of 
this sacred book, now become the rule of Israel’s life, etc. On the contrary, 
from the first, the elders of the people were associated with the priests in hav- 
ing the care of it (Deut. xxxi. 9). And in later Judaism, perhaps, nothing 
is more noticeable than this, that not the priests, but the scribes, became the 
great religious teachers and the exponents of Israel’s rule of life. 

The impression which I think this volume leaves on the reader is that it is 
intended to be, to a very considerable extent, the exposition and defense of 
those critical views which place the composition of Deuteronomy in the 
seventh century B.C., whatever may be the consequences involved in this be- 
lief. The book is aspecimen of what may be called the more moderate criticism, 
from which a great deal of gross and offensive material, occurring in many able 
and influential books, is conspicuously absent. But while in this sense 
moderate, it is firm. A good deal of the Introduction is devoted to the argu- 
ment against the belief that Moses is the author. And numerous references 
are carefully made to the notes in the exposition of particular verses, in 
which the arguments of the Introduction are expanded and enforced with all 
the learning and ability that might be expected. I do not suppose that Dr. 
Driver would say that there is much which is absolutely new in his argu- 
mentation ; in fact he has stated what he has to say in his well-known In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, and in his article on 
Deuteronomy in the second edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Yet 
the old arguments sometimes appear in a new setting, especially so far as 
they assume a more exegetical form in the commentary. And a single 
specimen will show the industry and care with which he aims at keeping his 
readers up todate. In his Literature of the Old Testament, p. 527 (this is 
published separately as an appendix for the use of those who had his earlier 
editions), he writes: 

“By an erratum which I regret escaped my notice, Deut. xxxiv. 1>-7, was in my previous 


editions assigned to D instead of toJE. In the article in the Dictionary of the Bible (which was 
in type before the present work) the passage is assigned correctly (in the main) to JE. In the 
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present edition, the parts of Deut. which should be assigned to P are more accurately distin- 
guished, viz., Deut. i. 3, xxxii. 48-52, xxxiv. 12 (except to the top of Pisgah: cf. xxxii. 49), 5b (cf., 
p. 127, No. 41), 72 (ef., Num. xxxiii. 39; and p. 11, n. 2, Gen. xii. 4, etc.), 8, 9.’’ 


And now, in the present volume, at pp. 417, 418, he is still more precise. 
For he adds, ‘‘ perhaps, also, v. 7°;’? and he modifies ver. 5°, as he says, 
‘** Probably also v. 5, end, ‘at the command of Jehovah (see Num. xxxiii. 38, of 
Aaron; and note that *p Sy is a standing expression of P’s, Literature of the 
Old Testament, p. 127, No. 41”). And he adds one or two indications of the 
hand of the writer JE and of D, which I need not transcribe. 

I might not have quoted even so much as this, but that it leads to one or 
two inferences which are important to the students of this book. (1) The 
author is to be honored for his learning, and his conscientious and painstaking 
labors. (2) Yet really he has, and can have, no other materials for the decis- 
ions in his later work, in so far as these vary from his earlier statements, than 
a process of verbal analysis which brings no conviction to minds free from 
the influence of what seems to them a critical mania. (3) It is endless and un- 
profitable labor to follow these critics through the minutie of their so-called 
critical study of the ‘‘ Hexateuch ” and the historical books which they trace 
up to one or other of their imaginary authors, by the dismemberment of 
sections and paragraphs and sentences. In this volume multitudes of texts 
in the books of Kings are attributed to the Deuteronomical writer, or rather 
writers, who are imagined to have interpolated or rewritten the history 
which stood at first in a simpler form. When one has mastered some analy- 
sis of a book into its alleged component parts, he finds that his labor is only 
beginning ; because some one else has a different analysis which is said to be 
more thoroughgoing and reliable. We may therefore feel how great our 
debt is to a genuine critic and scholar like Prof. Green, when he takes up a 
limited portion of well-defined extent and with characteristics which can be 
distinctly brought out, and lets us see the history of the plagues of Egypt, as 
it is alleged to be presented in the triple tradition of the writers E and J 
and P. 

The more general considerations by which the so-called critical school 
often determine that books, or portions of books, have not been composed at 
the time that used to be taken for granted, are very fairly represented in 
what Dr. Driver says of the date of the Song of Moses and his Blessing in 
Deut. xxxii and xxxiii, to which therefore I call attention. 

Of the Song, he says, pp. 345-347 : 


“The political condition of Israel at the time when the Song was written may be inferred 
without difficulty from its contents. Nothing in the poem points to Moses as the author. The 
period of the Exodus, and of the occupation of Canaan, lies in a distant past (v. 7-12), the 
story of which may be learned by the poet’s contemporaries from their fathers (v. 7); Israel is 
settled in Palestine (v. 13, 14), and has had time not only to lapse into idolatry (v. 15-19), 
but even to have been brought in consequence to the verge of ruin (vy. 20-30); it is hard 
pressed by heathen assailants (v. 30; cf. v. 21, 25-27), but Jehovah promises to interpose and 
rescue his people from its foes (v. 31-43). _Israel’s apostasy, and consequent disasters, lie thus in 
the writer’s past: all that is future is its deliverance. Such a situation, it is evident, is not that 
of the Mosaic age. To suppose that the poet adopted an assumed standpoint, especially one 
between Isracl’s diasters and its deliverance, is highly unnatural The precise date is, how- 
ever, difficult to fix, the allusions to contemporary persons (see on v. 21) and events being (as 
often in the prophets) poetically indefinite.” 


After stating why he rejects the opinion of critics who place its composi- 
tion about the time of Joash or Jeroboam II, kings of the Ten Tribes, and 
that of others who refer it to the years immediately preceding the fall of 
Samaria, he expresses his preference for the age of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the 
Deuteronomic writers. 


“Asa prophetic meditation on the lessons to be deduced from Israel’s national history, it would 
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harmonize entirely with the spirit and point of view which prevailed (Jer. ii. 4-28; Ezek. xvi. 
xx) in the age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And the literary analysis of the surrounding narrative 
shows (p. 337 f.) that, with its original introduction, xxxi. 16-22, and conclusion, xxxii. 44, it 
might have been inserted in JE, after the narrative, as a whole, had been completed. The 
Song must, however, have been old enough to be currently attributed to Moses when xxxi. 16- 
22 was written—unless, to be sure, like ch. xxxiii (p. 388), it was from the first written e persona 
Mosis, and intended to fill the place of a (lost) parting song, in which Moses, according to tradi- 
tion, had forewarned his people of the dangers of apostasy.”’ 


This sort of criticism is based on a hypothesis of the nature of the prophets’ 
work and writings from which I utterly dissent. The Song is not the mere 
utterance of an individual, however pious, who pours out his own soul in 
view of the things occurring or existing around him, to tell us how he and 
his contemporaries felt and desired in consequence. He has his connection 
with his own time; but the Spirit of God in him connects him with every 
successive age, and enables him to deal with his own age in such a way as to 
fasten on the essential features which belong to all, and which make him a 
minister to us to-day as much as to his contemporaries. ‘l'his is seen, to 
absolute perfection, in the great prophet of his Church, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And thus His prophecy, recorded in Matt. xxiv, Mark xiii and Luke 
xxi, is so constructed as to comprehend the destruction of Jerusalem and 
His own second coming, whatever differences of interpretation have emerged 
in the attempt to settle the position assigned in it to those two notable 
events. More extraordinary still, it has been so constructed that His people 
in every successive generation on to the present moment have felt that it is 
for them; He might have come centuries ago, or possibly centuries have still 
to elapse before He comes, but He says to each of us, ‘‘ Watch, for ye know 
not the day nor the hour.”” The writings of His servants the prophets no 
doubt have this character in a much higher degree than their wnwritten dis- 
courses had ; for these were specially adapted to the passing moment. And 
in the case of Moses, the greatest of all Christ’s prophetic servants, and with 
regard to a song which he wrote to be a witness against Israel, this character 
of permanent application would be especially conspicuous. Over and over 
again in the period of the Judges, the fulfillment of its descriptions of falling 
away and of gracious restoration would be familiar to the godly. The idea 
of the supposititious composition, intended to fill the place of the lost parting 
song attributed by tradition to Moses, is delicious to an imaginative reader. 

Similarly, after briefly analyzing chap. xxxiii, and pointing out its joyous 
character, in which it greatly differs from the Song, and mentioning some 
things in the historical situation, partly fatal (as he thinks) to the belief that 
Moses wrote it, Dr. Driver says (p. 387-389) : 


‘It breathes the bright and happy spirit of the earlier narratives of Kings (as distinguished 
from the Deuteronomic additions made by the compiler). The periods to which the criteria just 
noted have generally been considered to point, are either one shortly after the rupture under 
Jeroboam I, or the middle and prosperous part (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 25) of the reign of Jeroboam II 
(c. 780 B.C.) : the intermediate period is improbable on account of the Syrien wars (cf. p. 346) ; 
and a date later than the age of Jeroboam would be unsuitable on account of the anarchy and 
unsettlement which ensued in Israel after his death, and the deportation of the N. and E. tribes 
by Tiglath-Pileser in B.C. 734 (2 Kings xv. 29). There seems to be no sufficient reason why the 
first of these dates should not be accepted : under Jeroboam II, Israel had too recently recovered 
itself, and its prosperity (see Amos, passim) was too superficial, to be contemplated by a prophet 
of Jehovah with the admiration and satisfaction which the Blessing displays. The sympathy 
shown for the Northern tribes, and especially the glowing eulogy bestowed upon Joseph—while 
Judah is dismissed with a few words, with the wish that it may be united to the nation 
generally—is an indication thai the poet represent the Ephraimite point of view, and that he be- 
longs to the Northern kingdom. It is most probable that the Blessing was intended from the 
first to pass under Moses’ name: if this was the case, it will be most natural to suppose that (like 
the poetical utterances placed in Balaam’s mouth in Numb. xxii-xxiv) it was the poetical de- 
velopment of an ancient popular tradition, which, as it took shape in the poet’s breast, received 
in parts the stamp of the age in which he lived; and the aim of which (Dillm., p. 416) was ‘to 
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rally the nation anew around the banner of the Mosaic institutions, and to awaken in it a tresh 
and vivid consciousness of the happiness implied in its being Jehovah’s people.’ ” 

Some of the remarks I made on the speculations about the age in which 
the Song was composed apply to these speculations as to the Blessing, for 
instance, as to want of special reference to the age of Moses. It is needless 
to do more than point, in passing, to the disappearance of the prophecies of 
Balaam as they sink into the critical melting pot. The reasons given for 
not attributing the Blessing to the age of Jeroboam II are quite sufficient ; 
were it otherwise, more might easily be given. But this fixing upon the age 
of Jeroboam I is a curious evidence of the difficulties in which these critical 
methods land those who adopt them. On the critical principle for discover- 
ing the age of the writer by determining the circumstances which surrounded 
him, the age of Jeroboam I ought surely to have left some mark of the great 
schism, the rise of the two kingdoms and of the rival forms of worship, 
including the defiance of the decalogue involved in the worship of the calves; 
of the Levites being rejected instead of being praised as they are in the 
Blessing ; of the ungodly king and his like-minded family in the midst of 
whose evil doings it would have been strange to find the house of Joseph 
(which they represented) praised as it is here, in contradiction to the curse 
pronounced by Ahijah the Shilonite ; and of the prevalence of gross spiritual 
and moral evil in Rehoboam’s kingdom, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
of whom the Blessing speaks very favorably. The blessing on Judah, in ver. 
7, is sufficiently perplexing, if it originated in the age of Jeroboam. So also 
is the silence as to Simeon, a tribe whose position made it very important, 
according as it joined the one kingdom or the other. Amos, ver. 5, men- 
tions Beersheba along with Bethel and Gilgal, as all being places of unlawful 
worship which were visited indiscriminately; a fact which seems to show 
that Simeon went with Jeroboam, and formed one of the Ten Tribes. Per- 
haps some critical mind may yet find proof that the Song was composed in 
that age in which Jeroboam turned all things upside down, since the uniform 
expression, “ Urim and Thummim,’”’ becomes *“‘ Thy Thummim and thy 
Urim ;” and if so, he might find confirmations in the inverted order of the 
tribes, as Judah is put before Levi, and Benjamin before Joseph, and 
Zebulun before Issachar. 

The main difference between the so-called critical school, represented by 
Dr. Driver as well as I think it can be, and those who remain unconvinced, 
is not so much about the facts, as about the way of handling these facts, and 
thus about the inferences to be drawn from them. These extracts and my 
remarks upon them sufficiently indicate our respective positions and methods. 
I might have extended the area of observation if space had permitted me to 
deal with chaps. xxvii and xxxi. For more than a century the discussion has 
been kept up as regards the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, in the 
course of which the critical hypotheses have been wonderfully numerous and 
varied. The controversy over the Book of Isaiah has been scarcely less keen 
and continuous. But now the discussion spreads over almost the whole of 
the Old Testament literature. Almostall the books have had dates assigned 
to their composition quite different from those which Christians accepted 
from the Jews. They are also said to have been interpolated and edited 
with important reconstructions. Moreover, these critics think that they are 
less superficial than others, inasmuch as they do not take on trust what 
appears to be the nature of a book. Thus Deuteronomy may appear to be a 
narrative of what Moses actually did and said ; but Dr. Driver explains that 
this is a mere appearance, that more or less of old material has been worked 
up, many centuries after the death of Moses, by a writer who has given con- 
siderable play to his imagination. He would indeed exclude the New Testa- 
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ment from the treatment which he accords to the Old (see, for instance, his 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. xvii, note). But a 
large part of the critical school refuse to make any such restriction; the 
Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles are on a similar footing with 
the Book of Deuteronomy. And his own admissions in regard to the New 
Testament carry more serious consequences than I can admit. 

At all events, in regard to Moses he adopts the opinion that different 
writers furnish differing traditions of the institutions and the historical 
facts (see what he says about the Passover, chap. xvi. 1-8, or about the order 
of certain stations in the wilderness journey, and the institution of the 
priesthood, chap. x. 6-9). The substance may be accepted as reliable, yet 
with the admission that there are errors in the presentation of it to us. The 
like may be said of Shakespeare’s historical plays, and of Sir Walter Scott’s 
historical novels. The advantage which Dr. Driver finds in this is, that he 
can grant the existence of contradictions in cases like the laws for tithes 
(chap. xiv. 22-29), or for firstlings (xv. 19-23). A good deal of contempt is 
often expressed by the critics for those who attempt to harmonize such diffi- 
culties; and there are traces of itin Dr. Driver. For my part, I am quite 
willing to face this contempt. The Word of God, I believe, was written for 
a purpose altogether different from that of the scientific historical or anti- 
quarian treatise. At the same time, when difficulties or contradictions are 
alleged, it is perfectly natural and legitimate to prove that no contradiction 
can be demonstrated, or that a happy suggestion is possible. Speaking on 
questions which are outside the direct object of the Bible, and in regard to 
which, perhaps, we are absolutely ignorant, we are often content to say, this 
may be the explanation ; or there are more explanations than one, any one of 
which meets the force of the attack. Dr. Driver himself speaks of our ignor- 
ance about the tithes (p. 172), about the year of release (p. 179), etc. Atother 
times we can show that the difficulty may be explained so as to strengthen 
our belief in the accuracy of the Bible. At times the alleged contradiction, 
as about the eastern cities of refuge being appointed by Joshua, according 
to P, but by Moses according to D (pp. 78, 231), only shows how groundless 
such charges may be. 

Of the date of composition of Deuteronomy, Dr. Driver says (Preface, p. 
xii): 

“Asa work of the Mosaic age, Deuteronomy, I must own, though intelligible, if it stood per- 
fectly alone—i. ¢., if the history of Israel had been other than it was—does not seem to me to be 
intelligible, when viewed in the light shed upon it by other parts of the Old Testament ; a study 
of it in that light reveals too many features which are inconsistent with such a supposition.’’ 
No doubt he refers partly to the different compositions which the critics 
regard as the ground-work of the Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch, as 
they now speak, associating the Book of Joshua with those which precede 
it (see pp. iii, xli). These compositions, attributed to E, J, JE, H, D, P, and 
editors more or less numerous, are discovered by a laborious verbal analysis 
which is connected with a marvelous process of vivisection, a process which 
Moses, however, has survived, in the opinion of those who are outside that 
critical circle. But reference is also made to the legislation in successive 
codes which some of these imaginary writers are said to have preserved (pp. 
ix, x). And again weight is laid upon the ‘‘ Deuteronomic insertions’? which 
are found in Kings particularly ; upon the place assigned to various other 
books in consequence of the researches of the critical school; and upon the 
philosophy of history which they uphold in connection with their recon- 
structed history of Israel. Influenced by such considerations as these, Dr. 
Driver places the publication of Deuteronomy in the age of King Josiah, at 
the time when the high priest, Hilkiah, found the book of the law, though 
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he inclines to date its composition in the time of King Manasseh (see pp. 
xliv-lv). 

His arguments for dating the composition in the seventh century rest 
partly on the matter and partly on the language and form. 

I. As to the matter, he refers both to the laws and to the history. 

1. The laws. He says (pp. iii, iv), there are three codes: 


“ The first of these Codes is that contained in JE, viz., Exod. xx-xxiii, comprising the deca- 
logue (Ex. xx. 1-17) and the laws in Ex. xx, 22-xxiii. 33, commonly known as the ‘ Book of the 
Covenant’ (see Ex. xxiv. 7), consisting chiefly of civil enactments, designed for the use of a com- 
munity living under simple conditions of society, but partly also of rudimentary religious regu- 
lations. .... The second Code consists of the laws contained in P, and relating in particular to 
the sacrificial system, and other ceremonial institutions of the Hebrews; these occupy the 
greater part of Exod. xxv-xxxi, xxxv-x]l, Lev. i-xvi, xxvii, Numb. i. 1-x. 28, xv, xviii, xix, xxv. 
10-xxxvi, now frequently termed from the predominant character of its contents, the ‘Priest’s 
Code.’ The third Code, also now incorporated in P, but once distinct from it, and marked by many 
special features of its own, is the group of laws—partly moral (chap. xviii, xix largely, xx), partly 
ceremonial—contained in Lev. xvii-xxvi, often called by modern scholars (from the principle 
which it strives mainly to enforce) the ‘Law of Holiness,’ and denoted for brevity by the sym- 
bol H.” 


Then he gives in parallel columns a synopsis of laws in Deuteronomy side by 
side with those in JE,and in P including H. From the study of these parallels, 
he says, on pp. viii-xii: 

“(1) The laws of JE form the foundation of the Deuteronomic legislation. This is evident as 
well from the numerous verbal coincidences, as from the fact . . . . that nearly the whole ground 
covered by Exod. xx. 22-xxiii. 32 is included in it, almost the only exception being the special 
compensations to be paid for various injuries . . . . which would be less necessary in a manual 
intended for the people.” ‘In some cases the law in Ex. is so modified in Dt. as to necessitate the 
conclusion (p. xxxviii) that in its Deuteronomic form it springs from a considerably later, and 
more developed state of society.” ‘‘(2) In the right-hand column, the great majority of 
parallels are with the ‘Law of Holiness.’ If the cases are examined individually, it will be 
found that they are less systematic and complete than those with JE, and that, in particular, 
even where the substance is similar, the expression is nearly always different, and is decidedly 
jess marked than in the case of the parallels with JE.” (3) With the other parts of Ex- 
Numb., the ‘ Priest’s Code’ properly so-called, the parallelism of Dt. is much less complete, 
even than with the ‘Law of Holiness.’ There are no verbal parallels between Dt. and P; much 
that is of central significance in the system of P is ignored in Dt., while in the laws which touch 
common ground great, and indeed irreconcilable, discrepancies often display themselves ; hence 
the legislation of P cannot be considered in any degree to have been one of the sources employed 
by the author of Dt.” 

I should indicate the line of reply to all this somewhat as follows: First, 
there are no codes in any sense deserving of the name. Those chapters in 
Exodus are well-styled the Book of the Covenant, furnishing some funda- 
mental principles on which Israel was to proceed in making laws and execut- 
ing justice for themselves as Jehovah’s covenant people ; but they never could 
have been a code which in an age of higher social and political organization 
‘* had ceased to be adequate to the nation’s needs”’ (p. xlvi). Secondly, Dr. 
Driver’s own account of the ‘‘ Law of Holiness,” in his Introduction, pp. 44, 
45, makes it impossible to think of this portion of Leviticus as being a code. 
His statement there that the name was given by Klostermann in 1877, enables 
us to understand the meaning of his term ‘‘ modern scholars,’? who often 
call if so. Earlier than 1877, such critics as Ewald and Hupfeld had 
attributed the writing of part of it, for linguistic reasons, to one whom they 
named the Vor-Elohist, or the younger Elohist. Thirdly, suppose it had 
existed as a recognized code before the age of the Deuteronomist, no expla- 
nation is suggested for the different attitudes which Dt. assumes to JE and 
to H. Fourthly, the Law of Holiness can be separated from the legislation 
peculiar to P, which is alleged to be much later, only by a violent and 
arbitrary process of tearing the Book of Leviticus into two. The sacrificial 
laws in chaps. i-xvi are as much in the interest of holiness as any of the 
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prescriptions in chaps. xvii-xxvi; and the sacrifices were holy and most holy 
things, offered by a holy priesthood, at the holy place; the law of unclean 
food in Lev. xi isas much away from laws of the altar as anything in the 
latter part of the book, and chaps. xxi and xxii may be reckoned a sort of 
appendix to chaps. i-viii. Fifthly, I see nothing in what Dr. Driver works 
out (pp. xxxvii, xxxviii), when rightly stated, to indicate ‘“‘a considerably 
later and more developed state of society,”’ for which more time was required 
than the forty years in the wilderness. His first and most elaborate example, 
contrasting Exod. xxi. 2-11 with Deut. xv. 12-17, has never brought convic- 
tion, Iam sure, to the mass of intelligent readers of the Bible; now it is a 
case which a plain man may understand as well as the most learned 
Hebraist. Sixthly, no * great and indeed irreconcilable discrepancies often 
display themselves” between Dand P. In this notice it is impossible to deal 
with the allegation that such discrepancies exist, which comes up repeatedly 
and at considerable length in various parts of the commentary. I have 
already adverted to the contempt which so many of the critics feel for the 
harmonizers. Personally I have no complaint to make. My friend says 
(p. xxxix,n.): ‘* The explanations offered by Principal Douglas—whose name 
I mention with all respect—in Lex Mosaica (pp. 80-96) must be regretfully 
pronounced to be not less strained and unsuccessful than those of his prede- 
cessors.”? Out of a great mass of material I did there endeavor to present, 
so far as very limited space permitted, a full and fair statement of the argu- 
ments of this critical school, never better given than by Dr. Driver himself ; 
also what I thought the simplest and best replies tothem. I should have felt 
it a ground for much thankfulness if I had been instrumental in changing 
his mind. We are, however, to remember that such matters are submitted 
to a jury, the children of God to whom His Word is addressed, and for whom 
it is intended. Students may plead the case with all the resources at their 
command. But it is the devout, intelligent, habitual readers of the Word 
of God who are to return the verdict ; and juries have at times given their 
verdict in the teeth of the evidence of a body of specialists, or experts, and 
have in the end approved themselves to the entire community. No doubt 
there are special juries in certain cases in which experts may have more than 
usual to say ; and such a special jury, for certain particulars in this contro- 
versy, is perhaps found in the body of educated Christian ministers. Nor is 
the verdict of any jury infallible; it may be given in one way, and may 
afterwards be reversed. ‘‘ He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

If I may refer to that essay, as Dr. Driver very naturally refers to what he 
has previously published on Deuteronomy, I pointed out that certainly the 
believers in the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy gave weight to the prin- 
ciple of gradual development in the Old Testament as a whole, and also in 
the last four books of the Pentateuch. There were the two covenants with 
which Moses had to do, the first at Mount Sinai, the second at the plains or 
steppes of Moab; and very much occurred within the intervening forty 
years to carry the people forward. But, (1) Deuteronomy is obviously a 
rehearsal and enforcement of the law; it is not in itself a code. It is the 
parting address of Moses to Israel ; yet in it he omits the two most interest- 
ing and important topics at the moment: namely, the sacrificial system, with 
its priesthood, and the arrangements for the twelve tribes taking possession 
of the promised land, and for continuing to hold it. The reason is plain: 
that these two matters were already entrusted to the two best known and 
most highly honored men in Israel, when Moses must pass away, namely, 
Eleazar and Joshua. Eleazar had the assistance of all the sons of Aaron, 
now for, perhaps, a generation in undisputed possession of the priestly office. 
And Joshua had the assistance of the heads of the fathers of the tribes, and 
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also of Eleazar. (2) The style and the handling of his topics is rhetorical. 
Moses, at the point of death, wishes to impress the people whom he loves. 
(3) The arrangement of his topics, especially as he draws lessons from the 
history of Israel while he had led them, is not the order of time ; he groups 
his topics in such an order as he expected to be most effective for laying 
hold of his audience. 

Dr. Driver gives a list of a number of points of contact between D and P 
at p. xii. My impression is that these are sufficient to prove the unity of 
their legislation, when we remember the intentional silence on the two topics 
of priesthood and the tribal inheritances in Canaan. In my essay in Lex 
Mosaica I explained the nature of the law of the single sanctuary, though 
Exod. xx. 24, Lev. xvii, and Deut. xii, and I also examined the cases of ap- 
parent disregard of the law, especially in the books of Judges and Samuel ; 
the laws of the priests and Levites, in which naturally what is common to 
them both is chiefly noticed, whereas hardly anything is noticed with regard 
to their one point of distinction, namely, the work of the altar, because the 
sacrificial system lies outside the scope of this address; the arrangements for 
their support, in which a mere reference is made to the allotment of cities 
for their residence, and to tithes for their support, as enjoined in Numbers, 
that is, from the tithes of the produce of the land held exclusively by the 
other tribes, because Deuteronomy takes no notice whatever of the partition 
of the land among the tribes; the consequent setting free of the word 
“tithes? in Deuteronomy, where it is applied in accordance with the patri- 
archal usage, to that which was dedicated to God in recognition of His 
goodness; and the silence about the jubilee, since this falls within the 
omitted subject, the apportionment and occupation of the land by the twelve 
tribes. 

In these I have handled the four most important of Dr. Driver’s ** instances 
of contradiction ”’ (pp. xxxviii, xxxix). In regard to the other four, I admit 
(p. 94), that there is some obscurity about the rule for eating the firstlings of 
oxen and sheep (Deut. xv. 19, 20); but I think I have mentioned the probable 
explanations of it, though he rejects these in his commentary. I have 
already indicated why the law of the jubilee is not given in Deuteronomy ; 
therefore I see no difficulty about its not being mentioned in a different law 
about the liberation of Hebrew bond servants in the seventh year. There 
is not a shadow of difficulty about Lev. xvii. 15, prohibiting the use for food 
of that which died of itself to the stranger (ger) as well as to the Israelite, in 
a chapter which speaks of the two as being on the same footing in religious 
privilege and duty ; whereas in Deut. xiv. 21,such food may be given to him, 
as it may be sold to the heathen foreigner. The rule for eating the passover 
(Exod. xii. 48, 49) shows that it lay with the ‘* stranger ” himself to make his 
choice whether he would or would not accept the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of an Israelite. Dr. Driver’s other case is the limitation of the paschal 
sacrifice to a lamb (Exod. xii. 3-6), whereas according to Deut. xvi. 2, it 
might be either a sheep or an ox. I do not think that readers of the Bible 
will generally feel his objection, in hiscommentary, to “‘ the supposition com- 
monly made by harmonists,” that the ox was one of the offerings during the 
accompanying feast of unleavened bread (2 Chron. xxx. 22-24, xxxv. 7-9), 
since precise sacrificial regulations scarcely occur in Deuteronomy, in which 
book, indeed, he says twice (pp. 190, 193), that there is a tendency to treat the 
passover and the feast of unleavened bread in combination. 

2. Passing from the laws to the history, Dr. Driver finds Deuteronomy in- 
consistent with the previous books. His elaborately prepared examples, 
stated briefly in pp. xv-xviii, xlviii, and wrought out in the commentary, 
are meant to prove his thesis: 
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‘‘The dependence of Dt. upon JE, on the one hand, and its independence of P, on the other, 

which is thus established for the legislative sections of the book, is maintained, in exactly the 
same manner, through the historical sections’’ (p. xiv). 
I also believe that they are maintained in exactly the same manner; and 
that therefore the argument from the history is as valueless as the argument 
from the legislation. It derives its plausibility almost entirely from two 
circumstances. First, critics arbitrarily cut up the history, for instance that 
of the spies and that of the conjoint rebellion organized by Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram, into fragments of JE and P. Indeed, to a very large extent the 
passages which are left to P—the genealogies and dates, the directions for 
constructing the tabernacle and for offering sacrifice, the arrangements for 
occupying the land, etc.,—are the passages which it would be unsuitable to 
quote in a dying address, or which Moses deliberately omitted because these 
matters had been entrusted to others who were to guide the people when he 
was gone. Secondly, the presentation and grouping of the historical occur- 
rences in this parting address, especially freyuent and obvieus in chaps. i-iii, 
ix, x, are in oratorical form and order, not in chronological order, and lessin 
their objective proportion than in their adaptation to produce effect. Thus 
Taberah (Num. xi. 1-3) and Massah (Exod. xvii. 7) and Kibroth-hattaavah 
(Num. xi. 34), are named in this order in a single verse (Deut. ix. 22). Thus, 
also language recorded in connection with one emergency is applied to another 
similar one, like the appointment of judges to assist Moses in Exod. xviii and 
Num. xi; also Moses’ message to Sihon in terms which he had used to the 
king of Edom (Num. xx. 17, 19, and Deut. ii. 27, 28). Thus dying Moses dis- 
closes to the people the secret hitherto confined within his own breast, that 
for their sakes Jehovah had been angry with him, and had shut him out from 
the promised land (i. 37, iii. 26, iv. 21); on the first of these passages Dr. 
Driver raises difficulties whose force I do not feel, though if I did, I should 
reckon them removed by Ps. cvi. 32,33. His list of nine historical discrepan- 
cies is summed up thus: 

‘* Of these discrepancies, 1 and 2, though they cannot be said to be favorable to Moses’ author- 
ship, are nevertheless not absolutely incompatible with it; 5 and 6 awaken graver doubts—it is 
surprising that the retrospects should afford so many cases (see p. xviii), from the intercession of 
Moses to the slaughter of the sons of Sihon (or Og), in which the reconciliation can only be 


effected by a duplication of the event recorded in the earlier narrative ; 3, 4 and 7, cannot be 
fairly explained upon the hypothesis of Mosaic authorship”? (pp. xxxv-xxxvii). 


I confess my inability to understand the logic which leads him to these con- 
clusions. To goover them here in detail is impossible ; but after the general 
explanations already offered, I see no difficulty in them. Others may have 
better eyesight. 

On the other hand, he candidly names three facts mentioned in Deu- 
teronomy which are to be found only in P. But then he thinks it ‘‘ highly 
probable’? that JE contained one of these facts at the time when Dt. was 
composed ; and he repeatedly makes a similar supposition in the course of the 
commentary. 

II. He lays weight upon the language and form of Deuteronomy. Perhaps 
I should include here what he mentions twice while discussing the history 
(pp. xiv, xv), that ‘‘ the name Horeb is used by E, but not by P (who always 
prefers Sinai) ;’? so he makes this an example of Dt. following JE, and not 
P. In the footnote I give the detailed statement regarding the use of these 
two names, as a sample of the manner in which these critical arguments 
from the use of various words by various imaginary authors can be handled, 
if one only gives the needed time and space.* I must leave it to Dr. 

* In Deuteronomy we invariably except once meet with Horeb, but in the three middle books 


of the Pentateuch invariably Sinai except thrice. Why is this? Gesenius suggested a geo- 
graphical explanation, that Sinai was the name of the entire mountain-range, and Horeb the 
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Driver’s readers to say whether they attach weight to his argument 
drawn from the phrases “ unto this day,” and “ beyond Jordan” (pp. xiii, 
xliii). In general the critics and we who do not claim the title differ 
in our use of the linguistic argument. They aim at proving that there 
were different authors by the differences in the vocabulary. We are con- 
tent to say that they are insufficient to prove diversity of authorship; and 
when we adduce identical peculiarities of language in parts attributed to 
different writers, we affirm not that this proves identity of authorship, but 
that it sometimes suggests the probability of this. Certainly we shrink from 





name of the individual peak from which the law was given. Hengstenberg took up this hint, 
but inverted the proposed meanings, making Horeb the range, and Sinai the peak ; and his 
arguments gained the approval of others, converting Dr. Edward Robinson (Biblical Researches, 
Vol. i, pp. 120, 591) after he had inclined to the opposite view. Three considerations favor this 
opinion. 

(1) Sinaiis the name used so long as the Israelites were on the spot, that is, from Exod. xix. 
11 to Num. iii. 1. But Horeb is used throughout Deuteronomy, when the people were a long 
way off from it, in the plains of Moab; with the one exception in the blessing, Deut. xxxiii. 2, 
a poetical passage whose diction is very peculiar, and where other individual spots are named, 
along with which Sinai is suitable as Horeb would not have been. So one ata distance might 
speak of the Alps, the Grampians, or the Rocky Mountains; but one who wrote on the spot 
would name some individual mountain in speaking of the locality. Earlier and later than the 
limit just now mentioned, we read of Sinai already at Exod. xix. 2, and so faronas Num. x. 
12, at the first breaking up of the camp after giving of the law. In these two verses, however, it 
occurs in language expressive of somewhat larger geographical extension, ‘“‘the wilderness of 
Sinai,’ but the expression, ‘the wilderness of Horeb,” occurs nowhere, After the Israelites 
had marched out of the wilderness of Sinai, we meet with the name Sinai only thrice. Twice 
this ‘‘ wilderness of Sinai’’ needs to be mentioned; in a reference to the census made there by 
Moses and Aaron, Num. xxvi. 64; and in the list of the encampments, Num. xxxiii. 15. Once 
more, in Num. xxviii. 6, at the head of the list of appointed sacrifices, it is written of the daily 
sacrifice, ‘“‘It isa continual burnt-offering, which was ordained in Mount Sinai ;’’ this is as it 
ought to be, it was at that well-known individual mountain that Jehovah appeared and gave 
his laws. This geographical precision is what we might expect in the first case in which Sinai 
is named, Exod. xvi. 1, ‘‘ And they took their journey from Elim .. . . unto the wilderness of 
Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai."’ 

(2) Horeb, the name in Deuteronomy, when Moses and the people were at a distance and 
spoke no longer of the precise peak, but generally of the mountain-range, occurs only thrice 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch, always in Exodus. First, in chap. iii. 1, Moses was keeping the 
flock of Jethro, and led it ‘‘to the back of the wilderness, and came to the mountain of God, 
unto Horeb,’”’ more literally, “ Horeb-ward,’’ in the direction of the Horeb range, though I 
dare say in the end tothe very peak upon which God was served by the redeemed people, ver. 
12. This verse probably moulded the language which describes Elijah’s journey, 1 Kings xix. 
8, ‘‘Unto Horeb the mount of God,”’ or as I should prefer to translate, “ Unto the mount of God 
{at] Horeb.”” Secondly, Exod. xvii. 6, ‘‘ Behold I will stand before thee there upon the rock in 
Horeb ;’’ it would have been wrong here to use the name Sinai, for at the time the people were 
encamped in Raphidim, ver. 1, which was the place of encampment preceding that in the wil- 
derness of Sinai(xix. 2). Thirdly, Exod. xxxiii.6, ‘‘ And the children of Israel stripped themselves 
of their ornaments from Mount Horeb onward” (R. V.); where the description carries the 
reader away to a distance from the mountain-range, and the general name is the more suit- 
able, as in Deuteronomy. 

(3) There is a difference in the use of the prepositions with these two names. In Deut. i. 2,19, 
as in Exod. xxxiii. 6, the preposition from necessarily occurs, for we read of motion from Horeb. 
But everywhere else I believe the preposition is in, though occasionally in the A. V. varied need- 
lessly to at. This is well seen in Exod. xvii. 6, ‘‘ Behold I will stand upon the rock in Horeb,” 
that is upon an unnamed yet definite spot in the mountain-range called Horeb. Soin Deut. i. 
6, ‘‘ Jehovah our God spake unto us in Horeb, saying, Ye have dwelt long enough in this moun- 
tain,” that is in the mountainous district, where ‘‘ dwelt in Sinai’? would have been wholly un- 
suitable. The same preposition, in, seems to be used in all the later books when Horeb is men- 
tioned, 1 Kgs. viii. 9; 2 Chron. v. 10; Ps. evi. 19; Mal. iv.4; always excepting 1 Kgs. xix. 8, 
which I have spoken of as based upon Exod. iii. 1, neither of them having any preposition. On 
the other hand, Sinai occurs with various prepositions, in, from, to, but especially with upon, 
Exod, xix. 11, 18, 20, xxiv. 16, describing the descent of Jehovah, and the resting of the symbol 
of his presence upon that peak from which the law was given. And this preposition, upon, is 
also connected with Sinai the only time that it is mentioned in a later book, Neh. ix. 13, unless 
in those poetical passages, Judg. v. 5; Ps. xviii. 8,17 (9, 18, Heb.), which are an echo of Deut. 
xxxiii. 2. 
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the explanation which Dr. Driver suggests (p. Ixxviii. n.),—that the deca- 
logue in Exodus was once briefer, but has been altered by an author depend- 
ent upon Deuteronomy. Our idea is that no one but God Himself, speaking 
through Moses, would have ventured to vary the language in which he had 
given this law from Mount Sinai. 

On these critical inferences from differences of language in Deuteronomy 
and the middle books, as indicating a different author, we are accustomed to 
say: First, that the area of observation is far too limited, especially after 
the books have been sliced up into fragments. Secondly, that every writer 
has a reasonable liberty to vary his modes of expression, instead of being tied 
down at his critic’s regulation. In Scripture there are abundant evidences 
of this. See the different descriptions of the same Mary, by her children, in 
Mark xv. 40, 47, xvi. 1. See also the variations in perhaps the most formal 
passage in the Pentateuch, the list of offerings at the dedication of the altar, 
Num. vii. 12, 18, 24; only the third time is the phrase used which is ever 
afterwards repeated. Indeed it would be interesting to get a student of the 
Elohist and the Jehovist to dissect Deuteronomy and separate the thou-ist 
from the you-ist, according as Israel is addressed in the singular or in the 
plural. Thirdly, that more striking varieties of style are of constant 
occurrence in all literature. In that of modern England we find Burns’ 
poems partly Scotch and partly English, and strangely differing among 
themselves; Sir Walter Scott’s poems and his novels; Macaulay’s essays and 
his History of England and his Lays of Ancient Rome, etc. In Deu- 
teronomy Moses appears as the prophet and the orator, not as the legislator 
and historian of the middle books. And much of the peculiarity of his 
words and his ‘style is easily traceable to this. Dr. Driver admits this to 
some extent (pp. Ixxvii, Ixxxv, lxxxvi); though I should go much further 
than he goes. Fourthly, he speaks very justly of the legislation in Deu- 
teronomy as being largely brought under the law of love, and of the com- 
mands taking a diffuse form as exhortations. This agrees entirely with the 
Mosaic authorship as we hold it. But more than this, when he does repeat 
old laws, I am not surprised that he changes the expressions. For he is 
speaking directly to the assembled people; and he lays the law before them 
in new language, the better to arrest attention and to make sure that it is 
understood, especially when he drops all technical language. I do not know 
that Dr. Driver would object to this remark, considering how he comments 
upon Deut. xxii. 9-12, xxiii. 9-14 (10-15, Heb.). 

I am sure that a little patience will enable a reader to thread his way 
through the seventy ‘“‘ most noticeable words or phrases characteristic of 
Dt.’ (pp. Ixxviii-lxxxiv), without having his belief in the Mosaic authorship 
shaken ; especially as Dr. Driver thinks “ the first sixteen may have been sug- 
gested to the author by these sections of JE,’ nor does he reject the sug- 
gestion that JE may have been altered by a Deuteronomist. 

Dr. Driver enumerates ten considerations which go far to settle that the 
date of the composition of Deuteronomy was the reign of Manasseh, or else 
the earlier years of the reign of Josiah (pp. xlv-xlviii). Of these I shall say 
nothing ; nor of the considerations which have been urged on the other side 
as standing in the way of a date later than the age of Moses. Nor shall I go 
into his account of the way in which the book might come to be written at 
the time he supposes, nor into his plea in favor of the morality of a proceed- 
ing which many do not know how to distinguish from forgery (pp. li-lxii). In 
my essay (pp. 58-60, 63-67), I have given expression to some of my own 
thoughts upon this subject. 

Glasgow. GEORGE C. M. DoUGLAs. 
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Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land—1865-1895. A Record and Sum- 
mary. 8vo, pp.125. $1.50. (London: A. P. Watt & Son, 1895.) Thislittle 
book, published for the Committee of the ‘‘ Palestine Exploration Fund,” is 
indispensable to one who wishes to keep abreast of the valuable work of 
this society in the Holy Land. About eight years ago appeared a first 
summary, giving all information up to that date. This second summary 
contains all that was in the earlier work, with, of course, all needful 
revisions, and adds a brief account of all that has been gained in the last 
years. This includes a survey of the discoveries made in Jerusalem, at 
Sidon, Tell el Hesy, and in Galilee ; a summary of survey work in Southern 
and Eastern Palestine, and a list of works published by the society. In a 
brief time, one can be made to feel the high value of intelligent, scientific 
work which aims to enlighten us on the study of the Scriptures, by explora- 
tion. The record of what has been done ought to be the best incentive to go 
on with this fruitful labor. May this intelligent summary contribute to that 
end! We should add that the book is well illustrated, and contains two 
Appendices, giving a chronological summary of the Fund’s work, and a list 
of Captain Conder’s identifications in Western Palestine. ——Sources of the 
New Testament Greek; or The Influence of the Septuagint on the Vocabulary 
of the New Testament By Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, pp. 
175. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895.) This is one of the notable books of the year. It has justly received 
very cordial recognition among English scholars, for its careful discrimi- 
nating work, and it will serve to correct some impressions that have been held 
regarding the relationships of the Greek of the New Testament. There was 
need for light, since, as Prof. Abbott has pointed out, there has been an 
exaggerated idea of the amount of influence which the Septuagint Version 
exercised upon the language of the New Testament. Beginning with an 
analysis of the vocabulary of the Septuagint, Dr. Kennedy brings some inter- 
esting facts to light, viz.: the proportion of words common to it and the 
classics; its relation to the common dialect; its store of vernacular terms; 
and the admixture of foreign words. This is followed by a brief survey of 
the facts in the history of the Greek literary vocabulary from Polybius to 
Plutarch, and then the New Testament vocabulary is put under analysis. 
We can only refer to some conclusions which are worthy of attention: (1) that 
the New Testament vocabulary shows a very distinct classical strain ; 
(2) that it is about equally related to the vocabularies of Polybius, Diodorus, 
Philo and Josephus ; (3) that it has a strong colloquial element common to 
it and the comic poets, especially Aristophanes; and (4) that on its religious 
side it has been chiefly influenced by the Septuagint. All these facts and 
conclusions are supported by copious lists of words which are analyzed and 
considered. The striking resemblance which, at first reading, leads one to 
suppose that New Testament Greek owes its distinctive character to the 
Septuagint, is due, according to Dr. Kennedy, to the fact that both are 
‘*children of the same parent,’’ namely, the colloquial Greek of the time. 
The whole inquiry is conducted with fairness, good sense, and earnest care, 
and is very instructive.——TZhe Parables and Their Home—The Parables 
by the Lake. By W. H. Thomson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 159. (New 
York : Harper Brothers, 1895.) Much has been done of late years to make 
vivid the Palestinian setting of Bible history and story. By pictures, books 
of travel, and descriptions of Oriental customs, we have been brought nearer 
to the scenes of our Lord’s ministry, and in many instances helped toa clear 
understanding. The aim of this modest, praiseworthy book of Dr. Thom- 
son’s is in this direction. The author lived as a boy amid the scenes he 
describes, and he combines the vivid remembrance of those pictures with 
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reflections upon the import of the parables, in a really helpful way. With a 
clear idea of the purpose of the parable, he seeks to unfold its leading thought 
as that is pictured in scenes with which he is familiar. Much that he gives 
of local coloring is found in different parts of his father’s work, The Land 
and the Book; but as this work is confined to the ‘‘ parables,’’ it brings into 
convenient compass the bearing of the environment upon the interpretation. 
The book is very readable, and will be found a helpful contribution to these 
beautiful teachings of our Lord. It certainly is pleasant to see the good 
work of the father carried on by the son. All Bible students owe much to 
the intelligent, wide-reaching helpfulness of the author of The Land and 
the Book.——The Epistles of the New Testament Arranged in the Order of 
the Development of Christianity. 8vo, pp. 545. (Philadelphia : American Bap- 
tist Publication Society.) This little book has a thoroughly commendable 
aim, vlz., to give us the Epistles in the order which will exhibit most clearly 
to us the development of Christianity. But what isthat order? According 
to the editor of this book it is James, Hebrews, First and Second Peter, Jude, 
the Pauline Epistles, in their usual chronological order, with the exception 
of perhaps Galatians, and 1John. But can the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its advanced Christology, be placed next to James ? The whole question of 
the order of the Epistles is by no means settled, on any principle of division. 
It is, however, interesting to see the judgments of men reflected in all such 
endeavors as this, and the attention of all students is called anew to the 
interrelation of the thoughts of the different Epistles. The book is without 
comment. It presents its own translation of the Greek, and it would not be 
difficult to take exception to this——As Others Saw Him. A Retrospect 
A.D. 54. 8vo, pp. 217. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1895.) This book is unique in form. Its aim is like that of the Pillar of 
Cloud and of Fire, and the Prince of The House of David, i. ¢., it is a series 
of narrations and descriptions from an eyewitness addressed to a friend, and 
it seeks to give an account of the doings and teachings of Jesus, as they then 
appeared. The prefatory letter to Aglaphonos, physician of the Greeks at 
Corinth, and Meshullam ben Zadok, a scribe of the Jews at Alexandria, de- 
clares, ‘‘As for this Jesus of Nazara, I can tell thee much, if not all, for I 
was at Jerusalem all the time he passed for a leader of men, up to his shame- 
ful death.”” To accomplish such an aim as this, one must not only have all 
the facts of the case, but must read himself into the spirit of the time. This 
the author has done with creditable care. The accounts are vivid and true 
to the spirit of the Scriptures, and they have that interest which comes from 
the testimony of an observer. The scenes live before our eyes. Among the 
recent books which bring before us in some form the picture of our Lord’s 
life, this can, by its peculiar aim and just interpretation, claim an honorable 
place.——Introduction to the Study of the Gospel of St. John. Together with an 
Interlinear Translation of the Greek Text of Stephens, 1550, with the Author- 
ized Version, etc. ByJ.P.Maclean, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 260. (Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Co, 1895.) This book hasits chief value in saving time for one 
who wishes to look over the questions and evidence regarding the fourth Gos- 
pel. Itcontains nothing new, but simply presents in readable form the results 
of scholarship in different matters pertaining to John. These are arranged 
under the general heads of ‘‘ The Authenticity of the Fourth Gospel,’’ ‘‘ The 
Composition of the Gospel,”’ ‘‘ Characteristics of the Gospel,’’ ‘‘ Relation of 
the Gospel to other Apostolic Writings.”’ An introduction like that of 
Godet to his Commentary gives almost the same material. What call there 
was for the interlinear translation is not apparent—especially with a Greek 
text, of 1550, and the Authorized Version for the English. The book is well 
published and will serve as a convenient hand-book for those who wish a 
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review of the evidence for John. It holds, of course, to the authorship of 
John the Apostle, and contends for the historical accuracy of its account. 
— New Testament Word Lists. Greek—English. Second Series. Contain- 
ing all Words occurring from Three to Nine Times. By Charles F. Bradley, 
D.D., and Charles Horswell, Ph.D. (Evanston, II].: Evanston Press Co.) 
The two requisites for the correct translation of the Greek Testament are a 
knowledge of forms and a knowledge of words. Prof. Horswell and his 
co-workers have merited the thanks of all students, for their endeavor to 
assist them in the way of gaining a New Testament vocabulary. There is 
no more reason why one should not master the vocabulary of the New Tes- 
tament, than a German or French vocabulary of sufficient range to read 
easily in either of these languages. This little book, containing a list of 
words ‘“ occurring from three to nine times,’’ extends considerably the range 
beyond that of the first series; and after mastering that, one could not do 
better than to take this. We note the additional feature of the article with 
nouns to mark their gender. Small as the book is, it stands for a great deal 
of mechanical labor and care.——TZhe Printed English Bible: 1525-1885. 
Present Day Primer Series. By Rev. R. Lovett,M.A. 18mo, pp. 159. The 
increase of knowledge in the last twenty-five years along the lines of study 
which this work represents requires every now and then a restatement of 
the history of the subject, in order to greater accuracy of detail and a com- 
plete view of the whole. The author of this manual has had both require- 
ments in mind, and has given to us in succinct, readable form the outline of 
the history of the printed English Bible. It is a fascinating story, even in 
outline, for it takes one into the very heart of the critical periods of the his- 
tory of the Church. Special care has been taken to verify quotations, and 
in every way to make the book trustworthy. Wecan commend it as one of 
the best introductions to this study now to be had. Its form and price bring 
it within the reach of all.——Die Paraklese des Paulus an die Christenheit zu 
Rom. By F. L. Steinmeyer. Pp. 193. (Berlin: Wiegant und Grieben, 
1895.) This is the second in a series of Studies in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and covers the twelfth and thirteenth chapters. Those who are familiar 
with Dr. Steinmeyer’s studies in John’s Gospel will know his method and 
aims here, for he has followed the same course of giving a careful analysis of 
the chapters, and under such headings as ‘‘ Der Verniinftige Gottesdienst,” 
“Die Erbauung der Gemeinde,” etc., written out in pleasing style the expo- 
sition of words and clauses. The exposition is sober, devout, and reveals 
penetration. If there is any criticism to make, it would be in the way of the 
violation of that canon of Calvin’s, which makes perspicuous brevity one of 
the aims of exposition. These brochures are, however, more than simple 
commentaries. They are studies. Hence, perhaps, it would not be fair to 
insist upon condensation. They have been well received in Germany.— 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus. A Critical Analysis of the Sources of the 
Gospels, together with a Study of the Sayings of Jesus. By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers. 8vo, pp. 354. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1894.) A book, which ina sober and courteous way, calls intoquestion what 
has been one’s fixed opinion, is, if nothing else, stimulating to thought. 
A question mark now and then put after our judgments is what we all need, 
to make us either give a good reason for the faith we have, or say why we 
should not give it up. While to those who are familiar with the negative criti- 
cism of the New Testament, there is nothing specially new in this work, yet 
the positions are plausibly put. They make a fair appeal to reasonableness, 
and therefore need careful attention. Oneor two sentences will indicate the 
standpoint of the author. ‘The truth is,’’ the author declares, “that if 
Jesus is to hold His old position, He must needs be rid first of the incubus of 
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the sensuous and magical conceptions of religion with which He has been 
weighted. For these beliefs, the foundations are rapidly crumbling away, and 
not even the authority of Jesus can hold them up much longer 

just how the growth of legend, which has gathered around the real Jesus 
and obscured His features, is to be stripped away, is what I have attempted 
to do.’? And in another place he states his aim to be to “ bring together 
into a consistent picture whatever the test of careful criticism may have left 
untouched of the Gospels.”? Along two lines of negative criticism, the Gos- 
pels are approached. The miraculous goes first, and then all those passages 
which this subjective criticism finds inconsistent with its ‘* picture’’ of 
Jesus are called interpolations, and are cut out. The success of this line of 
work would be more evident if only we could get two similar pictures. 
Strauss has one, Baur has another, Holtzmann has another. They all agree, to 
be sure, upon the denial of the miraculous, which is with them really more a 
question of philosophy than of historical evidence. The author takes up the 
vexed synoptic problem and writes with ability. He makes Mark the 
explanation of all that in our Mark and Matthew and Luke are similar. 
John’s Gospel is not the story of an eyewitness, but the account of a man 
‘* who is freely using and changing over stories which he found already be- 
fore him in writing.” ‘‘ The facts are not facts at all, but only an outward 
dress, a picture of the ideas which the author wishes us to see beneath 
them ”’ (p. 135). Indeed, as they now stand, no one of the Gospels is credi- 
ble. They need the revision of nineteenth-century critics, in order to take 
out of them the accretions of legend and philosophic meditation. That 
ultimately this will be the judgment which is to issue from the careful study 
of the day, is in no way probable. We have not yet a complete conception 
of Christ. No ‘‘ Life of Christ’ has yet revealed all of Him to us, and so we 
can wait, and not yield hasty assent to the judgments of critics who think 
they know how to get a true “ picture’? of Him by purely critical methods. 
In the meantime, as we have said, we are called to a renewed study of the 
Gospels, to meet just such books as this. They cannot be answered by vitu- 
peration or a sneer. They must be met with evidence. There is plenty of it, 
and the case is by no means so bad as our author makes it appear. We have 
only honest seconding for any endeavor which is serious, and which seeks to 
help us understand Christ. 

Auburn. JAMES S. Ria@s. 





III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A HIsTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Rospert Exyis THomeson, D.D. American Church History 
Series, Vol. vi. New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1895. 
Pp. xxxi, 424. 


When the prospectus of the American Church History series was put 
before the public four or five years ago, it was noticed that no one had been 
named asthe author of its volume on Presbyterianism. The condition of 
affairs in the Church at the time seemed to call for special care and delibera- 
tion in the selection of the man who should be charged with this work. 
What was needed was a judicious and impartial as well as keen and learned 
review of the course of Presbyterianism in this country. The task was no 
easy one. When therefore the choice fell on Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
of Philadelphia, it was felt that a wise and felicitous selection had been made. 
It was very well-known that Dr. Thompson possessed the scholarly qualifica- 
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tions necessary for the difficult task. The anticipations of those who looked 
forward to the publication of a satisfactory volume have been in a great 
measure realized. Dr. Thompson has given us in many respects the best 
compendious presentation of the life of Presbyterianism in the United 
States. 

Beginning in the first chapter with the historic antecedents of American 
Presbyterianism, he puts before us in a few bold and clear strokes a sketch 
of the career of the Reformed branch of Protestantism in Europe, distinguish- 
ing it from the Lutheran and Anglican branches, and pointing out its prin- 
cipal varieties inGeneva, Germany, Holland, France, Scotland and the north 
of Ireland, whence, undoubtedly, the main part of the American Presby- 
terian Church came over to these shores. The second chapter sketches, also 
vividly, but somewhat too briefly, the first beginnings of the Church under 
Hill, Traill and Makemie (chaps. iii-xvii); then passes in review the course of 
the Church through the periods of external struggle, experiment and growth, 
as well as through the periods of internal strife, rupture and reunion to the 
present day. Chaps. xviii-xx treat of the history since 1888. A complete 
and adequate Bibliography precedes and a large Appendix, containing twenty- 
four important historical documents, follows the main contents of the volume. 
Inasmuch as the history of the United Presbyterian, the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian and the Southern Presbyterian Churches had already been written 
for the American Church History series as a part of another volume, Dr. 
Thompson touches only on those events in the life of these Churches which 
illustrate the relation of the said bodies with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. He includes, however, in his survey the careers of the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Synod, the Reformed Presbyterian Church and the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, as these are not otherwise provided for in the plan of 
the series. 

The main characteristics of the work are its comprehensive, broad 
scholarship, its bright and interesting style, its keen analysis and its 
judicial tone. Dr. Thompson is not an imaginative and pictorial historian. 
Apparently he does not aim to portray scenes or enable his readers to see the 
characters, with whom he makes them acquainted, live and move before them. 
Nor does he indulge in the frequent use of anecdote to enliven his narrative ; 
but he is not on the other hand a dry annalist writing for the mere sake of 
informing the minds of his readers as to the bare facts. He puts himself 
into every situation and endeavors in a judicial, if not always judicious, way 
to point out the right and wrong, the proper and improper, in the conduct of 
the men whose actions he records. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
our author keeps within limits becoming the historian in this regard. It 
does seem at times in this volume as if the historian were absorbed and 
lost in the critic not to say the censor. The reader might justly complain 
that he is too often called upon to adopt some ready-made judgment; that 
the author seems over anxious to spare him the trouble of making up his 
own mind on subjects which might admit of difference of opinion. But 
doubtless this fault is one on the good side. Too many readers would allow 
important questions to pass without a judgment on their part if not prodded 
by some judgment put before them. Dr. Thompson’s habit of express- 
ing his view will stimulate such either to agree or differ with him. And 
many an independent, observant student wili be moved by the very protru- 
sion of the historian’s personal views to inquire, analyze and reach con- 
clusions of his own. In many instances, these conclusions must be diametri- 
cally opposed to those expressed by Dr. Thompson. 

Thus far we have spoken of the first seventeen chapters of the volume 
before us. Our estimate of the next three chapters must be very different. 
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In fact, the very treatment of the topics of these chapters at such length as 
Dr. Thompson gives them we cannot but regard as a serious blunder from 
the point of view of an ideal history. It is rapidly becoming a canon of mod- 
ern historiography, if indeed it be not one already universally observed by all 
good historians, that it is not safe to go much beyond a chronicler’s mention 
of contemporaneous events. It can never be certain to any generation that 
the occurrences which it is witnessing will occupy a large or small place in 
history, no matter how important they may appear to the men of the genera- 
tion. Dr. Thompson’s associates in the American Church History Series 
have been careful, as far as they have had the opportunity, to observe this 
canon. What an abundant opportunity Prof. Williston Walker, for instance, 
had for airing his views on the burning questions dividing Congregationalism 
for the last ten years! How he might have wielded the schoolmaster’s rod 
on both sides of the future probation controversy, or the American Board 
question! But he has evidently been restrained by a due regard to the 
proper laws of historiography. It would have been largely to the advantage 
of Dr. Thompson’s work had he pursued the same course with respect to 
the Revision question, the Briggs and Smith trials and the Seminary ques- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, what he has to say on these subjects is very little, 
if at all, above the level of the partisan controversial - productions that have 
appeared ir the denominational press. The historian in such matters is hope- 
lessly lost in the debate. Dr. Thompson puts himself on record, as the de- 
nominational press would, inaccurately but expressively, say, as a ‘“‘ Briggs 
man.’’ Weare not arguing that this should be regarded as to his personal 
discredit: but it is not precisely what is expected of a calm and dignified 
historian. 

As matters of minor importance we might notice the typographical error 
which makes the name of the Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts appear as W. E. 
Roberts (p. 255). As there are several respected ministers of the name, this 
slight error should be corrected at the first opportunity. Dr. Thompson is 
somewhat inconsistent in approving of Jonathan Dickinson’s opposition to 
the complete organization of the American Presbyterian Church (p. 27), and 
later exulting in “the effective discipline ’’ which resulted from this 
thorough organization. Finally he has, in our vpinion, hardly made out a 
case against the view that the government of the United States is based on 
the fundamental principles which lie at the basis of Presbyterianism, and 
that the State borrowed these principles from the Presbyterian Church. 
What he has to say on this point is labored and inconclusive, only strengthen- 
ing the impression on the mind of the impartial reader that the opposite view 
is, after all, essentially correct. 

Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN Cartrns, D.D., LL.D. By ALEXANDER 
MACEWAN, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1895. Second 
Edition. 


This volume is a worthy record of the life of a great and good man. Biog- 
raphy may be presented in a variety of forms. It may be a continuous nar- 
rative, in which sources of information are sparingly quoted; or, again, 
letters and other material may be largely incorporated in proper chronologi- 
cal sequence; or, again, the biographer may do little more than edit corre- 
spondence and other documents in which the story of the life is conveyed- 
The present biography is intermediate between the second and the third 
of these types. It consists of twenty-nine chapters, with appropriate titles, 
each of which briefly sketches a period or a phase of Dr. Cairns’ life, while 
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the remainder—which is often the major part of the chapter—consists of 
letters written by Dr. Cairns or letters written to him. Dr. Macewan writes 
in a clear, accurate and felicitous style, and with real appreciation of the 
high qualities of one who was equally remarkable for his intellectual endow- 
ments and his moral elevation. The relations of Dr. Cairns made no mistake 
in securing the services of Dr. Macewan as biographer. 

John Cairns was born on the 23d of August, 1818. His father was a shep- 
herd, but a man of great intelligence and high Christian character: his 
mother was of equal worth. Both parents were members of the Burgher 
branch of the Secession Church, and their children were carefully and affec- 
tionately ‘‘ brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” John 
made rapid progress at school, and was a favorite both with teachers and 
fellow-scholars. At the age of thirteen he had to leave school and become a 
**herd-laddie,”’ but his studies were not remitted, and in 1834 he entered the 
University of Edinburgh. His academic course was uncommonly brilliant. 
He carried everything before him: he won every prize and gained every dis- 
tinction for which he competed. Whilst a great proficient in classics, his 
strength was largely given to mental science. His illustrious teacher, Sir 
William Hamilton, regarded his capacity and attainments with the utmost 
admiration; and the hand of this great master, according to Cairns’ own 
estimate, had more to do in ‘‘ forming his intellectual habits and tastes ”’ 
than anything besides. During his undergraduate course his great faculties 
were opening out with marvelous expansion in almost every direction. His 
capacity for study seemed unlimited, and the rapidity with which he read 
books and mastered large departments of philosophy and literature left 
everything behind. But the spiritual life was developed in beautiful har- 
mony with the intellectual. The influences of a pious home and a faithful 
ministry of the Gospel early bore fruit; though not without some measure 
of conflict did heart and intellect rest together in childlike and earnest faith. 
But the victory was obviously gained before his university course was far 
advanced, and he was already with the utmost modesty and gentleness seek- 
ing to guide others into the path of peace. 

It was near the close of his college course when Mr. Cairns decided to pre- 
pare for the ministry ; but the decision once made he never turned aside from 
the purpose of his life. His theological studies were prosecuted in the Hall 
of the United Secession—now since its union with the Relief, the United 
Presbyterian Church. His relations to Dr. John Brown, the senior profes- 
sor, became especially close, and a friendship began which continued to 
strengthen till this eminent man died in 1858. The sessions of the United 
Presbyterian Hall at the date referred to extended only to seven weeks; and 
at the end of the session of 1843 Mr. Cairns proceeded to Berlin and prose- 
cuted for six months studies, both theological and philosophical, in the Uni- 
versity there. Among the professors whose prelections he heard were Nean- 
der, Ranke and Schelling. Neander, he says, ‘‘is out of all sight the most 
wonderful being in the university.”? Ranke ‘“ is a little, bustling, smirking 
man, with red cheeks, goodish forehead, small chin, clear blue eyes and oval, 
pock-pitted face . . . . a most interesting lecturer.”” Of Schelling he says: 
** His first lecture was mediocre ... . his later lectures, if not more solid, 
have been at least more mysterious.’? Before he went to Germany, Mr. 
Cairns had a wide and accurate acquaintance with German speculation, but 
the intense studies of these six months, and his close contact with leaders of 
thought in all departments (for his reputation in the University of Edinburgh 
gained him intimacy with many distinguished men) gave him an insight into 
the Teutonic mind, such as few men in Britain possessed. All his subsequent 
life he kept up the thorough, sympathetic knowledge of Germany which he had 
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acquired when he returned to complete his theological course in Edinburgh ; 
but any one who understands how strong, healthful and devout his mind 
was will be prepared to hear him say, ‘‘ Neither my theology nor my philo- 
sophical creed is giving way before rationalism and German metaphysics: I 
admire and revere Neander rather than regard him as an authority.” He 
well knew that the rationalism of the Hegelian school was no improvement 
on the old rationalism of Paulus; and the intimate association of evangel- 
ical orthodoxy with a semi-despotic government made him fear regarding its 
future. 

After a delightful and very instructive tour of three months in Germany, 
Italy and Switzerland, Mr. Cairns returned to his native land, completed his 
theological studies at Edinburgh in the autumn of 1844, and in August of 
the following year was ordained and settled at Berwick on Tweed. His im- 
mediate predecessor in his congregation was the Rev. Dr. Balmer, one of the 
professors under whom he studied in the Hall of the United Secession 
Church. The congregation was an important one, was within a few miles 
of Mr. Cairns’ home in boyhood and was the scene of his admirable ministry 
for thirty-one years. No minister could show greater devotion to his work 
or find greater joy init. Beloved in the highest degree by his people, his 
large and affectionate nature fully reciprocated their love. Whilst constantly 
advancing his studies, building upon the wide foundations already laid and 
mastering the greatest books on all branches of philosophy and theology with 
incredible ease and rapidity, his talents and acquisitions were completely 
consecrated to his Lord and to his work of ministry. Many of the leading 
congregations in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and many elsewhere, invited him 
to become their pastor, but it was not possible to take him away from his 
beloved flock in Berwick. Five times he was sought for professorial chairs, 
but with the same result. Had he chosen he might have succeeded John 
Wilson in the University of Edinburgh, or he might have followed his great 
teacher and friend, Sir William Hamilton. So utterly devoid was he of 
vanity that it was not known even to his family till after his death that the 
great position of Principal of the University of Edinburgh was virtually 
offered to him. But he had given himself irrevocably to the ministry, and 
the discharge of its duties filled him constantly with the utmost delight. 
His congregation showed itself worthy of his attachment to it by providing 
him with the most favorable conditions for the prosecution of study and for 
rendering service in the pulpit in every part of the country and beyond—as 
he was so frequently invited to do. Though his home was not in a large city, 
it was impossible that the work and character of such a man should be 
hidden—should not tell upon his generation very powerfully. His utter self- 
abnegation, nay utter unconsciousness of self, remarkable capacity for 
friendship, ardent desire to serve his brethren, his breadth of Christian 
charity which knew no denominational limits—in union with talents and 
attainments which in their own province (and that a large one) were not 
excelled if they were equaled in Scotland—necessarily made him a man of 
uncommon influence. He must be such wherever his home might be, and 
however little he seemed to know his own worth and power. 

The death of Dr. Lindsay created a vacancy in the theological Hall of his 
own Church, and in 1866 he was enthusiastically appointed to a chair of 
Apologetics, which was indeed instituted in order to take the fullest advan- 
tage of his special qualifications. The commands, it may be said, of his 
Church were laid upon him and he could not decline the appointment. But 
though he had repeatedly declined invitations to occupy chairs both in phil- 
osophy and theology, he was not in this instance disposed to hold back. 
This was the very work for which his studies of nearly thirty years had been 
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a special preparation ; and as the Hall met only for two months in the year 
it would not be necessary to sever connection with his congregation. For 
nine years Dr. Cairns remained pastor in Berwick and discharged the duties 
of his chair. His lectures as a professor were characterized by large knowl- 
edge of his subject and everything connected with it, great breadth of view, 
fullest sympathy with the aspirations of his students, perfect fairness in deal- 
ing with the views which he was obliged to contravert, the finest appropria- 
tion of all that seemed valuable in the newer apologetic methods, and unwa- 
vering adhesion to the great truths which the Church of God through all the 
centuries has vindicated as her heritage. His whole thinking and work had 
a moral elevation which was almost unique, and which became a strong 
religious influence constantly affecting the minds of his students. He was 
before them a man of prodigious learning and intellectual strength, but he 
was more than all a man of God—a man who lived in God’s presence, full of 
faith, humility and love. How admirably such a teacher was fitted to guide 
students amidst the perplexities of recent speculation and controversy is very 
obvious. This his students well knew, and they regarded him with the 
utmost admiration and affection. , 

But the United Presbyterian Church felt it necessary to conform to the 
arrangement which prevails in theological education in most Churches, and 
to institute longer sessions, with a staff of professors set apart to professo- 
rial work. The new order went into effect in 1876. With great difficulty 
Dr. Cairns consented to accept a position which implied removal from Ber- 
wick and separation from his much-loved flock. Edinburgh became his 
home for the rest of his life and theological instruction his principal work. 
For sixteen years he carried on that work with such ability, wisdom and 
devotion as have been rarely seen. More than ever his amazing resources of 
knowledge and learning were laid under contribution in his prelections; the 
only approach to criticism on the part of his students being on the ground 
that his knowledge was even oppressive to them. His acquaintance with 
patristic literature was such as few Presbyterian ministers acquire, and the 
theological literature of Germany he had at his fingers’ ends. With that of 
France he was familiar. He knew the Dutch, Danish and Norsk languages, 
and kept himself acquainted with whatever concerns theology and Church 
life in the countries where these are spoken. Of several other European 
tongues and their literature he had considerable knowledge. In his later 
years he acquired the Arabic and Assyrian languages, and seems to have been 
a careful Assyriologist. With the whole history of philosophy and theology 
and‘ with the present condition of these sciences wherever they are cultivated 
he was very familiar. His bibliography was inexhaustible. We can well 
understand, therefore, that not without some apprehension on the part of his 
students did he pause in his lectures—as he sometimes would—to draw upon 
his capacious memory in biographical and bibliological details. 

On the death of Dr. Harper, in 1879, Dr. Cairns was appointed Principal of 
the United Presbyterian College. His labors both in the college and beyond 
it became more onerous than ever: so much so that his herculean frame be- 
gan to show tokens of overwork. His representative position in his Church, 
as well as his great talents and wide-reaching sympathies, caused ‘‘ every 
unsectarian enterprise, whether religious or social,” to claim his assistance, 
and seldom did he plead off, though already overburdened. Till a few months 
before his death, in March, 1892, there was hardly any remission either in 
his studies or in any part of his public activities. But at length the vital 
force of this strong man was exhausted, and in his seventy-fourth year—too 
early, alas, as seemed to the multitudes who knew and loved him—he ceased 
from his earthly service and entered the eternal rest. 
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What did Mr. Cairns accomplish for his Church—for the Church of Christ 
—for theology—for his generation ? It was universally admitted that there 
was no minister in Scotland, perhaps in Britain, who had greater gifts and 
greater acquirements. The massive physique was but the symbol of the im- 
mense intellectual force of the man; and to this uncommon strength were 
united attainments—linguistic, philosophical and theological—which seemed 
to mark him out as one who should render the highest service to the Church 
and theological science. Hisdevotion to his Lord gave assurance, moreover, 
that he would do all that he could for His honor. But sometimes words of 
partial disappointment would be heard, to the effect that Dr. Cairns was 
hardly doing for theological science, especially for Apologetics, all that the 
Church had a right to expect from attainments so preéminent, and that the 
promise of his earlier years was being imperfectly fulfilled. And since his 
death, notwithstanding the unbounded affection which he awakened, the 
same thing has been said more decidedly. Now we are persuaded that any 
one who justly estimates the results and influence of the life and labors of 
Dr. Cairns will come to a different conclusion. Were the writing of books 
the only way in which the intellectual and moral forces can do their work, 
perhaps some disappointment might justly be felt in surveying the results of 
his life. But there are other ways in which such a man as Dr. Cairns may 
serve his generation; and judged by these, his record for influence effica- 
ciously exerted on behalf of everything noble and good is exceedingly high. 
To furnish the proof of this statement, we should require to give account not 
only of the signally powerful ministry of the Word which he exercised for 
forty-six years; of his wise, learned and most influential professoriate; of 
his salutary and predominant influence in the counsels of his Church; of the 
service rendered by him to the cause of Church union during the ten years 
of negotiations between the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland—which nego- 
tiations, though they failed for the time in their immediate object, yet 
secured results of great value to the religious and ecclesiastical life of Scot- 
land ; of the leading part which he performed in the formation and conduct 
of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches; and of the influential support 
which he gave to every public movement in favor of religion, education or 
social improvement. When his voice was lifted up on behalf of some great 
cause, there was certainly no man in Scotland who was listened to with higher 
respect, or who more adequately represented what was best in the moral and 
religious sentiment of his country. In a time of theological upheaval—of 
keen conflict between the old and the new—it was a great benefit to his stu- 
dents, his Church and his country to have a theological guide whose preémi- 
nent ability, scholarship, love of truth and of the Gospel gave assurance that 
he would not reject anything good in recent theological learning, while 
“holding fast the faithful Word as he had been taught.’’? From this point 
of view we can scarcely estimate too highly the influence of Dr. Cairns. 

But we must not underestimate Dr. Cairns as an author. In the Appendix 
to his Life and Letters we have a list of over sixty publications by him. 
Most of these are articles in reviews and magazines, single sermons, 
addresses and prefaces to books, but others are more extended. The 
Memoir of Dr. John Brown, the Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century (Cunning- 
ham Lectures for 1881), the apologetical tracts issued by the Religious Tract 
Society and now collected in a single volume, and the volume of posthumous 
sermons, are valuable additions to our literature. But many of his articles 
in encyclopedias and reviews are of permanent value, and deserve to be col- 
lected and issued in book form. Hardly anything, indeed, that he sent to 
the press is of ephemeral character. The letters in the volume before us 
must not be forgotten in speaking of what Dr. Cairns has written. Many 
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of them testify to his grasp and comprehension of mind, scholarship, philo- 
sophical insight and theological culture—not to speak of his piety, humility 
and tender affection—in the highest degree. Many of the letters relating to 
his studies, to public movements in which he was engaged, as well as letters 
to friends about the highest things, are of great interest, and as worthy of 
remembrance as anything he ever wrote. The letter to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, dated November 16, 1848, is a remarkable production. Thus, if we take 
into account Dr. Cairns’ writings of all kinds, we shall find that the contri- 
bution made by him to literature, theological, religious and philosophical, is 
of decided importance and exhibits the highest qualities of mind and heart. 
His writings must not be forgotten when we seek to estimate the influence 
of his life. It is not necessary that a man should write a whole library in 
order to reveal himself to his generation and to give forth the virtue that is 
in him. Many voluminous authors get into the habit of repeating them- 
selves too much, and thus weaken the impression which they have made by 
their earlier productions. There is hardly a question of primary interest in 
theology or philosophy on which Dr. Cairns, in some part of his writings, 
has not said something of real value. 

All who have heard Dr. Cairns speak, when at his best, know how power- 
ful he was. His addresses before the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, at 
the meetings held in Philadelphia and in London, gave many who may not 
have heard him in his native land the opportunity of witnessing his majestic 
strength, and his elevated, holy emotion. His hearers were lifted up with 
him and felt, as perhaps some never felt before, the power of the testimony 
of Jesus. The abundant pulpit labors of such a preacher, distributed over 
every part of Scotland and much of England, must have told largely on the 
religious condition of Britain. The life of such a man—so great, so humble, 
so pure, so tender and loving—was an evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
visible to all and impressive, we cannot doubt, to many. 

The work of the biographer, as already said, is done with much ability, 
skill and affection. One or two little slips we have observed. On p. 36, 
Hugh Miller is named as one of the literary celebrities of Edinburgh in 1834. 
On p. 149, Campbell’s Dissertation on the Gospels seems to be named as a pro- 
duction of the first half of the present century. On p. 200, Daniel O’Con- 
nell’s death is placed in 1844 or earlier: he died in 1847. The mistake is 
made by Dr. Cunningham in a letter which is quoted. It may be doubted 
whether Dr. Macewan is altogether just to the theological achievements of 
his own country before it was influenced, as now, by Germany. But there 
is really little to criticise in this Life, and its readers have reason to be grate- 
ful for the manner in which an illustrious son of Scotland and the Presbyte- 
rian Church is here presented to the present and to coming generations. 
Such a work must do much good. 

Toronto. WILLIAM CAVEN. 


From Jerusalem to Nicwa: The Church in the First Three Centuries. By 
Philip Stafford Moxom, Author of Zhe Aim of Life. Pp. 457. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1895.) The eight chapters of this work were originally 
written and delivered as lectures under the auspices of the Lowell Institute 
in Boston. They are published with little, if any, revision. This fact will 
account for the author’s peculiar method of grouping the material, which is 
more convenient for the purposes of the lecturer than ideal from the point of 
view of history; for the attention bestowed on style and the unprofessional 
character of the discussion; and lastly for the occurrence of a number of 
inaccuracies. From the point of view of the cool historian, the subject of 
baptism in the early Church is given a disproportionately large amount of 
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space in the chapter on the ‘‘ Organization of the Church,’ nor does dis- 
cussion of this subject show proper freedom from the prejudices growing out 
of the author’s Baptist antecedents and training. He has, however, evi- 
dently passed into the condition of mind which may be designated as that of 
the tolerance of indifference on this question. The work is in no sensea 
contribution wrought out by the author from original sources, but a dis. 
cussion, on the basis of recent literature, of the Anti-Nicene period.— Die 
griechische Uebersetzung der Viri Inlustres des Hieronymus. Von Georg 
Wentzel. Pp. 63. (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1895.) This 
is No. 3,in Vol. xiii, of the Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur, edited by Oscar v. Gebhardt and Adolf Harnack. 
It aims to set forth the right relations of the Greek translation of Jerome’s 
Viri Inlustres by Sophronios to the later biographical works of Suidas and 
Photius, with a view to making use of the text of this translation in the 
textual criticism of Jerome’s writing. The investigation is minute and dis- 
plays not only diligence and patient labor, but also acute critical ability.—— 
John Knox. By Florence A. Maccunn. Pp. vi, 227. (Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) This is an effort to rewrite the life of 
the great Scottish Reformer after the manner of the most recent type of 
biography. The peculiar features of this type as they appear most promi- 
nently in the work are, first of.all, a deeper sympathy for the side against 
which Knox waged his implacable warfare; secondly, attention to details 
and apparently minor incidents as indications of character ; and thirdly, the 
use of the very words of the sources from which the material for the biog- 
raphy is derived. The result is not so much a revolutionary change in the 
main outlines of the great Reformer’s figure asa fuller and more life-like 
picture of him. And this result is presented in such a condensed and avail- 
able form as’ to place a knowledge of the life of Knox easily within the 
reach of every intelligent layman.—A History of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. By Thomas O’Gorman, Professor of Church 
History in the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Pp. 
xviii, 515. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1895.) This is 
Vol. ix, of the ‘‘ American Church History” series. In general it follows 
the plan, now familiar, of the volumes that have preceded it in the series. 
It includes a valuable bibliography and a comprehensive sketch of the history 
of Roman Catholicism in this country. Its peculiar features are, first of all, 
unusual fullness of treatment. The author seems determined not to omit 
anything which may be germane to his subject. Even the few scattered 
traditional, semi-legendary fragments of information regarding the discovery 
and occupation of the Western continent by Christians from Europe during 
the medizval:- period, are incorporated and given an honorable place in an in- 
troductory chapter. The main body of the volume is arranged in two parts, 
dealing respectively with the ‘‘ Mission” period and ‘‘ The Organized 
Church.” In both of these all that would be either necessary or simply help- 
ful in giving one a full idea of the course of Roman Catholicism in the 
country is given its proper place. Another characteristic of the work is its 
annalistic tendency. The author is rather concerned to make us acquainted 
with the facts than to explain the inner connection of those facts to us, or to 
form in us a judgment and estimate of the facts in harmony with his own 
views of them. Considering the profound ignorance of the Protestant public 
regarding the facts presented by Dr. O’Gorman, this work should be welcomed 
as a contribution of great value.——A History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. By CharlesC. Tiffany, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of New York. Pp. xxiv,598. (New York: TheChristian Literature 
Company, 1895.) Dr. Tiffany performs the task of historian of the Episcopal 
11 
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Church with undisguised satisfaction. He is evidently convinced that the 
course of the Church in this country has been honorable to a degree not com- 
monly appreciated by the public, and is anxious to impart this conviction to 
others. While this does not, of course, interfere with his intention and 
competency to give the facts of history simply and purely as they are to be 
found in the sources, yet it creates a suspicion that his comments on the 
facts are colored by his extremely high sense of loyalty to the Church. This 
characteristic in the historian of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
would result in a serious blemish to his work were he at the same time a 
more intense partisan than Dr. Tiffany proves himself to be. Fortunately 
for the ‘‘ American Church History ” series, the volume is saved from sucha 
result by the manifest breadth and comprehensiveness of the author. High 
Church and Low Church are to him wings of the One Church, and he has no 
word of controversy with either as such. The outsider may safely trust 
himself to his guidance in studying the history of the great denomination he 
represents. In addition to the bibliography, which is a feature of each 
volume in the ‘*‘ American Church History ”’ series, Dr. Tiffany gives a num- 
ber of chronological and statistical tables which very much enhance the use- 
fulness of his work.—-The Development of Modern Religious Thought, 
Especially in Germany. By Edwin Stutely Carr, M.A., D.B. Pp. xii, 293. 
(Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Com- 
pany, 1895.) The aim of Mr. Carr is to trace through history the course of 
the conflict between the intellectual and what he callsthe “ Scriptural ’’ pre- 
sentations of Christianity. The former of these presentations he finds in the 
early Greek fathers, especially Origen. The latter is the apostolic repre- 
sentation, eclipsed temporarily by the prevalence of the philosophic tendency 
of the Greek fathers, but rehabilitated by Augustine and adopted as the 
standpoint of the Church. From this standpoint the Renaissance tended to 
displace Christianity and plant it on the ground of intellectualism, but the 
Reformation prevented such a catastrophe by forcing the current of religious 
thought back into the channel of evangelicalism. Rationalism in later times 
is a return of the spirit of the Renaissance. Modern theology is the resultant 
of these forces working with differing strength, and therefore it blossoms out 
in different phases. This is Mr. Carr’s account of the genesis of contem- 
poraneous theological drifts. Essentially his solution is correct ; but in some 
details he has drawn the difference between the Greek and Latin theologies 
too strongly. Augustine was not in the least opposed to the application of 
philosophic principles and methods in the explanation of Christianity. Only 
his philosophy was of a different type from that of the Greek fathers. No 
such radical antagonism can be made out between his system and that held 
by the eastern theologians, although the systems were undoubtedly different 
in laying stress on different aspects of Gospel truth.——TZhe Problem of Re- 
ligious Progress. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Revised Edition with Colored 
Tables and Colored Diagrams. Pp. 768. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1895.) This work is not a new one, having 
been before the public since 1882. It represents the results of a careful 
examination of history with a view to testing certain pessimistic theories 
advanced during the last quarter of the present century. The author has 
patiently collated, and in the present edition revised and brought down to 
date, such facts as throw light on the following questions: Is the world 
growing worse ? Is Christianity losing its hold on men ? Is evangelicalism a 
failure? His answer is in every case an emphatic No! And to this answer 
he is led not merely by a general survey of tendencies and drifts of thought 
during one generation, or any other limited period of time, but by a close 
analysis of the whole movement of nineteenth-century civilization. With 
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indefatigable industry he has collected a vast mass of statistics and arranged 
them in a large series of convenient tables and diagrams all calculated to 
convey at a glance a general idea of their bearing on the problems before the 
author.— Christianity in the United States from the First Settlement to the 
Present Time. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Revised Edition. Pp. 814. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1895.) Like 
the preceding, this volume by Dr. Dorchester is a revised edition of an older 
work. It was first put before the public in 1887, and is in the present edition 
very much improved by the addition of new material and the recasting of the 
whole statistical part upon the basis of the census of 1890. The scope of the 
work is a more general one than that of Zhe Problem of Religious Progress, 
and involves a complete exposition of the growth of Christianity in this 
country with a special view, however, to ascertaining the relative place and 
prospects of Evangelicalism. But whether as an exposition of the history 
of Evangelicalism, or of Christianity in its widest conception, the work is a 
veritable thesaurus of information on the religious history of the nation, and 
that in a form easy to grasp and understand in its bearings on the present and 
future.—— Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. vii. Re- 
port and Papers of the Seventh Annual Meeting, Held in Washington, D.C., 
December 27 and 28, 1894. Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A., 
Secretary. Pp. ccexlviii, 65. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1895.) Weare glad to see that the editor has seen his way clear to 
resume the publication of his bibliographical lists, and further that he has 
not allowed the list for 1893 to lapse, but has inserted it in this volume along 
with that of 1894, even though the balance of the volume as a report of the 
proceedings of the Church History Society is thereby disturbed. Every one 
who has attempted to make lists of this sort will realize how much he owes 
to the diligence of Dr. Jackson. The increasing length of these lists raises 
the question whether some sort of classification would not add largely to 
their usefulness. They are evidently drawn up so as to cover the whole de- 
partment of historical theology rather than the single branch of Church his- 
tory, and for obvious reasons, if the labor involved in introducing classifica- 
tion were not too great for the Secretary to undertake, the gain to the student 
would be very palpable. The papers in the volume are few in number, but 
of unusual interest. Dr. G. P. Fisher contributes one of these on ‘ Dr. 
Schaff as an Historian,” writing appreciatively and yet discriminatingly; 
Mr. Charles Herbert Small writes on ‘‘ Some Elements in the Making of the 
United States ;”’ and, most interesting of all, Prof. Ewell, of Howard Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘ Judge Samuel Sewall: A Typical Massachusetts Puritan.” 
McCormick Theological Seminary. A. C. ZENOS. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By EMANUEL V. GERHART, 
D.D., LL.D. New York, London and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1744. 


We have here two volumes embodying the life-work of a distinguished 
author in his specialty. To the first volume the lamented Prof. Schaff con- 
tributed the Introduction. Though there is nothing to indicate that he had 
read the work, he writes in full sympathy with the author's intent to give us 
a ‘* Christocentric ”’ theology,—using the term with that delightful vagueness 
which covers a multitude of partly digested speculations,—and not altogether 
without trace of sympathy with the present-day axiom that every age should 
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blow about its own theological vane to suit its own conceptions. The 
author’s avowed intention is to do for theology what no English or 
American writer has yet undertaken, developing his system from the Christ- 
idea (p. viii). This is emphasized by about one hundred pages on “ The 
Christ-idea, or the Principle of Christian Doctrine,” which comes between 
‘“‘The Source of Theological Knowledge’ and the usual development of 
Theology, Cosmology, etc. A lesser innovation—an inconvenient one, 
which should be remedied in future editions—is found in a separate Index 
to each volume. Emphasis is given to the author’s point of view by the 
absence from the Index of words over which the battles of the giants have 
been waged, e. g., Imputation, Satisfaction, Regeneration. Atonement itself 
receives the scant respect of a single incidental reference. 

With a high “‘appreciation of the great ideas of Augustine’? (why - 
of Paul?), the author has exchanged the Calvinistic yoke for Christocentric 
freedom, and his effort to subordinate his system to his ruling idea will, per- 
haps, be to the theologian the chief interest of his learned and able volumes. 
It will be remembered that Prof. Henry B. Smith, our great New School the- 
ologian of sacred memory, when too young to have grappled much with the 
problem, thought the great necessity of theology to be the ‘‘ Christologizing 
of the Decrees,”’ which, translated into the vernacular, is equivalent to mak- 
ing theology Christocentric ; and his biographer, the late Prof. Stearns, was 
deeply troubled that he did not in his system make a greater success of what 
Calvinistic theology should become. It may not be unwarranted to hint that 
possibly Prof. Stearns himself, full of promise as were the conception and 
the man, did not supply the deficiency which Prof. Gerhart has now under- 
taken to do for the English-speaking peoples. 

In treating of the source of Biblical theology, Prof. Gerhart holds that, 
while Christian truth as taught by the New Testament and adjusted to the 
demands of apostolic times, should constantly be adjusted to the changed 
social and scientific needs of succeeding days, theological science cannot 
make legitimate progress unless it ‘‘ recognize the perpetual validity and 
honor the decisive authority of the original expression of revelation given by 
the Biblical authors.’? The Reformation, it is stated, affirmed two sources 
of theological knowledge—the written Word and the illumination of the 
Church by the Holy Ghost. We could wish that the author had distin- 
guished more clearly between subjective certainty and objective fact. There 
is no necessary connection between them, as the history of religious fanati- 
cism amply illustrates. The Holy Ghost may or may not be the author of 
the ‘ certainty.” If he is, the certainty and fact correspond. The objective 
reality of revelation does not depend upon our subjective certainty. It is 
now simply apprehended as true to us, as it was before to fact and to God. 
Loose ideas of Inspiration have begotten the conceit that the Spirit dwells 
in the believer for all purposes as He did in prophets and apostles. Having 
the same Spirit it becomes, therefore, to the modern prophet a labor of 
supererogation to trouble himself much about what the Holy Ghost spake 
to holy men of old, so long since that He may well have forgotten it Himself 
or learned more wisely. It is, at any rate, easier to drink from the near 
faucet than from the distant fountain. Prof. Gerhart quotes John xv. 26, 
xvi. 13 and Rom. viii. 16 asif the truths were identical and equally addressed 
to all believers through all time. No one doubts the ability of the Spirit to 
reveal independently of the written Word: but that this is His method of 
procedure we find no hint in Scripture and as little in historic witness. 

The author argues against the claim that Reason is a valid source of the 
true knowledge of Christianity. The Bible is; but only as a derived and 
subordinate source, and when sustaining its original and normal relation to 
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the historical revelation in Jesus Christ, who is Himself the original, and, 
as glorified in heaven, the only objective source of the Christian knowledge 
of God. The inspiration of the Old is, therefore, not so marked as that- of 
the New Testament. Divorced from its mystical connection with Christ, 
the Scripture holds for the theologian a false position. If this means more 
than the common doctrine that to be spiritually received and appropriated 
the Word needs the illumination of the Spirit, it is likely to mislead as well 
as to perplex. This is equally true of the vague statement that believers now 
sustain to the glorified Saviour a relation similar to that of the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. In that case, there is a vast amount of In- 
spiration running weakly to seed. 

‘The consciousness of God growing forth from the divine communion of 
love becomes, in the regenerate thinker, a source of theological knowledge. 
The theologian himself becomes a fountain, a secondary fountain, from 
which the knowledge of things spiritual and heavenly may be developed.” 
This is no doubt true, though not in the sense intended, and accounts for 
some remarkable aberrations in ‘* present-day theology;”’ for it is manifest 
that the fountains are not running with the same water. Are we to judge 
of the amount of the God-consciousness by the accuracy of the theology (our- 
selves, of course, being the judge), or of the accuracy of the theology by its 
agreement with our own ‘‘God-consciousness ?’? And who shall draw the 
subtle line between Christian consciousness and complacency in our own 
infallibility ? It is quite as easy for the modern Pharisee to say, We have 
Christ for our teacher, as for the ancient, We have Moses. It is not the first 
time that, for partisan purposes needing to depreciate Paul and Peter, men 
have said, I am of Christ. Indeed, we seriously question whether much of 
the cry that fills the air, ‘‘ Back from Luther and Calvin and Paul; back to 
Christ,”” is not simply a modest euphemism for, ‘* Forward to me, John 
Smith; I alone of the ages have the mind of Christ.’ 

‘*The principle is not untheological that the immanent Christ, or the 
Christian soul, is greater than current theology, and that in consequence the 
Christian scholar may advance his knowledge of God by retlection on himself 
and on the actual Christianity of our times in their vital relation to Christ.”’ 
If this asserts that, apart from the objective dealings of our Lord’s provi- 
dence and grace, and their influence upon us, we can study the Christ in us 
as an independent source of sound theology, we should say that the Chris- 
tian student would be more profitably employed with his Bible. To the 
average man of us, alas, it is sadly suggestive of studying an eclipse through 
smoked glass. So also we believe that exaggerated emphasis is given to the 
necessity of a ‘‘ preaching to the times”’ that must differ from apostolic 
preaching. Each age no doubt has some special phases of the practical evils 
of sin to deal with, needing wise application of the principles of truth. But 
truth is not a snake to grow by periodically sloughing off its skin. The 
deepest need of humanity is still regeneration. Nothing is so well adapted 
to bring men into harmony and to destroy the frictions caused by selfishness 
as the maxim which our Lord borrowed from Moses to express His summary 
of practical religion; and there is still no shorter road—no other road, in- 
deed—to love to man and love to God supremely than the cross. Where this 
love does not control social order men are ready to make adjustments only 
at the expense of others. The truest exponent of that wise self-denial to 
which alone love is equal is still the cross of Christ. 

With the great advance which the Reformed system made in detaching, 
for all classes and ages, salvation from the will of the Church—practically, 
of course, the parish priest—and lodging it in the will of a wise, holy, and 
loving God, Prof. Gerhart is in hearty sympathy. His criticisms upon Cal- 
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vinism and Arminianism seem at times, however, rather upon what he re- 
gards as the logical issue of their doctrines than upon the interpretation of 
those principles by their own adherents. A description of Calvinism which 
confuses the will of God with willfulness is not a friendly description, nor one 
that regards sovereignty as not respecting ethical freedom. To the consist- 
ent Calvinist the will of God is the active expression of His character; His 
whole character in the sum of all His divinely perfect attributes, not acting 
separately, as with man—now in blind rage, now in equally blind affection— 
but always concurrently, the entire divine wisdom, holiness, love, etc.,in all 
the activities of the divine will. To the sovereignty of such a will only 
ignorance or wickedness can object. There is no objection to such sover- 
eignty in heaven. The realization that God reigns there evokes hallelujahs, 
Only on earth and in hell is the divine will first caricatured and then objected 
to as an infringement of ‘“* human rights.”’ It is obvious to remark that there 
is no such misconception with Prof. Gerhart, as his admirable treatment of 
the divine holiness testifies. All the more do we expect a kindlier recogni- 
tion at his hands. So, too, we could wish he had guarded more carefully 
against the misconception that when the Calvinist speaks of the glory of 
God, or his mere good pleasure, as an end, he has in view the vainglorying or 
selfish indulgence of vain, sinful man or devil. The Calvinist’s God has no 
desire to strut before little sinners. Nor is God as revised and reédited to 
suit the popular demand, the God of whom it is not only affirmed that it is 
man’s chief end to glorify Him, but that He can Himself have no higher 
end in His activities than that glory which is the exercise of the perfections 
of His sublime character. Nor is there in the Calvinistic conception of the 
covenant of grace room for the assertion that it sunders the will of the 
Father and the will of the Son (p. 114). Redemption is always referred by 
our Lord to the love of the Father, and He is here Himself as the expression 
of that love, to do not His own will but the will of the Father who sent Him. 

Having thus asserted the insufficiency of the divine character as expressed 
in the divine will acting upon the destinies of sinners to be the true centre 
of theology, and yet more strongly objecting to find this in the sinner’s will, 
the author, believing himself to receive whatever is true of “ sovereignty 
and freedom,”’ proceeds to construct from the Christ-idea a true theological 
science. Without mutually resolving the finite and the infinite, in Jesus 
Christ God and man have become one personality, one life, one revelation, 
one history. He at once declares the absolute sovereignty of absolute love, 
and at the same time asserts the manhood, the reality, the integrity, and the 
autonomy of man, affirming the ideal relationship between God and man. 
As the central figure in the Scriptures, Christ must be central in the religion 
which they teach. The Messianic principle is the fountain head of pre- 
Christian history ; and in the New Testament ‘ there is not a sentiment or 
thought expressed by any writer on any one of the innumerable questions 
concerning things in heaven and things on earth, concerning the past or 
future, that does not derive its import from the person of the God-man ”’ 
(p. 129). Hence the correctness of the Christocentric principle is demon- 
strated. 

The author’s statements seem to us at times peculiarly inviting to dam- 
aging Unitarian assault; but granting their essential truth, they do not 
conflict with the emphasis on which our Lord laid the stress of His life, that 
His mission here was not to do His own will, but ‘ the will of Him who sent 
Me.”? Why should it not be a principle of ‘* Christocentricy ’’ that Christ’s 
own evidence as to His place and mission in redemption should be final? Or 
is His evidence of value only after He recovered from the damaging ignor- 
ance of the Kenosis? No ransomed sinner can object to the highest glory 
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for Him who redeems us to God by His blood; but that is no reason for a 
partial theology, or for being more Christological than Christ Himself; as if 
His modesty was afraid to connect the personal pronoun with the exact 
truth. The theology of our Lord Himself was that the originating cause of 
His being here at all was the love of God for human sinners; that He came 
to manifest the Father, to bring men to the Father, to do the Father’s will, 
to declare the redemption which was of the Father and by His obedience 
and sacrifice to accomplish the loving purpose which the Father had eter- 
nally purposed in Him. Even John isa Theologian rather than a Christolo- 
gian, and rises through the Blessed One who was seen to the Love which 
loved us and gave His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

As the manifestation of the Father, the only door of hope and Saviour for 
mankind, there is a high and blessed sense in which our Lord is central in 
our theology as in our homiletics—no one cometh unto the Father but by 
Me. To all that the author says so nobly of Christ’s personal relation to the 
hopes of men every Christian heart surely responds gratefully. It is only 
when his ‘‘ Hence we conclude’’ brings inferences drawn neither by our 
Lord nor His apostles from the same premises, that our own Christological 
principles warn us from following. The Scripture explains our Lord’s mis- 
sion as a practical expression of the divine will toward our fallen race, and 
its final end as the glory of the Godhead. There can surely be no higher end 
to God Himself, and this end ought to be, and is, broad and comprehensive 
enough for our theology—as broad and comprehensive as the perfections of 
the Triune God. 

We do not always follow Prof. Gerhart clearly in his application of meta- 
physics to the person of Christ ; and the anatomy of the divine embryology— 
the God-man in the womb—we suspect may safely be deferred to the medical 
schools of eternity. His steps are bolder than we care to follow. The 
author affirms the integrity of the divine and human natures in our Lord. 
The personality of our Lord is peculiar. Divine personality does not exclude 
human. If human personality be excluded, Christ is not human. The 
Church conception of the person of Christ destroys His true manhood. He 
is not therefore two persons; for His birth was, potentially, the real begin- 
ning of a divine-human personality, there being ‘‘ such affinity between the 
absolute autonomy of the divine and the relative autonomy of the human 
nature, that by a human birth God in the unity and wholeness of divine life, 
and man in the unity and wholeness of human, may become potentially one 
personality.”’ The divine, indeed, lives a divine life, and the human nature a 
human life; but there are not two complex lives. As Christ develops recep- 
tivity, God imparts Himself—if we apprehend the meaning—progressively ; 
and divinity reciprocally appropriates the finite nature of humanity. Christ’s 
humanity is ‘‘the adequate organ of divine presence and divine manifesta- 
tion, in the degree that by self-action the ethico-spiritual being of His hu- 
manity acquires capability and fitness to be the organ of the incarnation.”’ 
Two things we infer from the author’s statements, to which, however, he 
may object. One is, that the incarnation did not really take place in com- 
pleteness at the birth, but at the ascension ; so that the Logos, when He com- 
pletely ‘‘ became flesh,’ dwelt not ‘‘among us’’ but in heaven. The other, 
that there is nothing about the nature and personality of God and man 
which forbids the thought that there is nothing constitutional in the divine 
and human essences to prevent Father, Son and Spirit from each having be- 
come incarnate in Adam, Eve and their posterity. We mean no disrespect 
to the distinguished philosophical ability of Prof. Gerhart when we confess 
to being skeptical as to the present ability of our metaphysics so to analyze 
and define person and nature, human and divine, that such speculations are 
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of any special value, unless the seriousness with which our philosophers put 
them forth be a contribution to the humorous reminiscences of earth which 
we may enjoy in heaven. By clear and direct statement the author certainly 
guards against the imputation that he holds to the divine getting back, if I 
may so speak, to an ‘‘embryological ’’ condition, and uniting with a human 
embryo to struggle up again to divinity, or of a God administering Himself 
in homeopathic doses to a developing creature until the human has swal- 
lowed up the entire divine fullness; but we believe that his statements do 
lend themselves without much difficulty to a virtual deification of man. 
Does the Scripture give sanction to the thought that our Lord’s miracles and 
resurrection were any more a revelation ‘*‘ of the possibilities of manhood ” 
than ‘‘ the greater works’ which our Lord prophesied of the believer ? Un- 
less our author is ready to embrace the idea of ‘‘ imputation,” which he dis- 
misses with such contempt, our Lord’s weariness and sufferings and death, 
and his acknowledgment of dependence upon the Father for words and 
work, do not constitute a very solid foundation for these stupendous claims 
for ‘‘ ideal manhood.”’ 

We congratulate Prof. Gerhart on the honesty with which he has refrained 
from twisting ‘‘ proof texts ’’ to buttress these revelations, which are a prac- 
tical comment on the advantage of having an internal source of theology 
from which to supply the silences, if not the ignorances of the Scriptures. 

Under theology proper we have an interesting and acute discussion of 
pantheism, deism, dualism and ethnic religion—the author wisely holding 
that the true method of finding what man can learn of God without a reve- 
lation is to consult history. He holds the God-idea to be intuitive—an 
affirmation more easily made than proved, though no doubt a necessary logi- 
eal inference from (other) intuitions. The significance of the covenant in 
the Old Testament is admirably enforced. The consistency with which the 
Scriptures, without confusion, treat the relations and functions of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit is put with remarkable force and clearness. It 
is significant of the author’s grasp of his subject that he can say so much on 
a subject on which the Scriptures exercise a wise brevity, and provoke so 
little criticism. In making the Spirit the principle of the ethical oneness of 
the Begotten and the Unbegotten, the author clearly penetrates beyond the 
Word. Is it too much respectfully to express the hope that the God-con- 
sciousness of the hour will not needlessly import burdens into the doctrines 
which we must defend against the heretics ? In the ontology of God there 
is room for some agnosticism, and for accentuating the emphasis of Genesis, 
that we are made in God’s image and not God in ours. 

That we are not to hold the Scriptures responsible for some portion at least 
of the author’s scheme is virtually acknowledged (p. 364): ‘*‘ The argument 
from Scripture is in our age indispensable; but it is secondary to the self- 
authentication of triune truth which addresses us from the communion of 
God in Christ with His people by the Holy Spirit.””». We have heard others 
intimate that they could distinguish within themselves the personal differ- 
ences of the Trinity in their communion with God. On the other hand, 
apart from distinct revelation we hold that no man could tell whether God 
existed in three persons or thirty, though we hold the revelation of God as 
Love to be absolutely fatal to Unitarianism. With most of us this extra- 
Scriptural appeal to the immediate consciousness of unrevealed truth is no 
more than sheer dogmatic assumption, more likely to make Unitarians than 
convert them. We have either clearly outdistanced Pentecost, or the history 
of religious controversy over Scriptural teaching on important points is 
fatal to the assumption of an inward light independent of and superior to 
Scripture. Historically, this has been no other than the path of fanaticism 
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and heresy. The only remedy for ignorance and unsoundness is not intro- 
spection, even if baptized with the high-sounding title of God-consciousness, 
but the prayerful and childlike study of the Word, in simple reliance upon 
the Spirit for illumination. Nor is this set aside by the palpable truism, that 
the triune faith preceded the expression of it in the New Testament writ- 
ings, so that the Church is before the truth. Apostles, no doubt, believed 
beforehand what they wrote, or they would not have written; but that on 
conversion the early Christians were intuitively conversant with the great 
truths of Christianity is absurdly wide of the mark. The early Christians 
sought and found at the lips of inspired men what we still get from their 
pens. They simply had in speech what we have in writing. Revelation and 
inspiration were no more then than now the common heritage. There is no 
hint in the New Testament that in studying themselves they were studying 
the nature and revelation of God. They were exhorted to study the Scrip- 
tures, mainly the Old Testament, which, by implication at least, is now 
depreciated. 

The treatment of the attributes or properties of God affords scope alike 
for characteristic excellence and defect. The ethical properties are unfolded 
in the main most judiciously, Scripturally and forcefully. Especially valuable 
is the section on Justice. Dr. Gerhart’s anti-Calvinistic tendencies, and fail- 
ure to distinguish between necessity and certainty, are of course marked in 
his treatment of Omniscience. The betrayal of our Lord was no part of pre- 
determined divine counsel, but contravened the divine purposes (p 481). The 
distinction is pushed between the permission and the direction of evil, the 
latter would make God the author of sin. The distinction, we believe, will 
count for little with minds accustomed to face facts as the premises of their 
conclusions. In full view of all the future, involving sin, Satan and hell, 
God creates the creatures whose dispositions and qualities, as adapted to 
their circumstances and environment, He has freely ordained. We can 
cherish the hope that if He bestows powers upon sinful agents, and sustains 
them while using these powers, He will also mercifully direct this use which 
enables them to play their part in the history of the moral universe ; keeping, 
indeed, Judas and Pharaoh from translation from the cradle as factors in 
His determinate purpose to advance His kingdom through their activity, but 
sharply restraining the evil that will not help in working out the end for 
which all things were created. So that God does this in accordance with the 
nature of His creatures as ethically free and responsible, His part as a factor in 
the general result being purein motive and beneficent in action, wedo not see 
what is gained by pleading the ‘*‘ baby act ’”’ for God whenever He is charged 
with responsibility for the system under which He has created fallible crea- 
tures and exposed them to temptations which may equally become the occa- 
sion of virtue or vice. If God does not govern the moral world by violent 
wrenches, getting it back on the track by miracle, He must certainly direct 
the wicked acts of men, which, up to date, are a majority of the human fac- 
tors which are working out God’s final purpose. All that we can ask of God 
is that His omnipotence and omniscience in so directing be blended harmo- 
niously with His other attributes, as holiness, goodness, etc. If God’s sov- 
ereignty be as thoroughly hedged in and hampered as amended Calvinism or 
semi-Arminianism insists, God will certainly have great reason to congratu- 
late Himself upon His good luck if He ultimately gets the universe where 
He intended it should be. We must pass by much that we had marked for 
notice: The question as to why goodness is ultimate in ethics; the excellent 
analysis of justice as a necessity of the divine love of good; the discussion 
on the pre-Christian period of Messianic revelation; the attempt to deduce 
a cosmologyifrom the Christological point of view. Indeed, this is not a work 
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to be dismissed in a word. The author holds the world to be the work of the 
Father, in the Son, through the Spirit; but it is questionable if the proof- 
texts (from the Old Testament) warrant the statement concerning the 
Spirit. In dealing with the problem of evil the point is made that the good 
conditions the evil and not the evil the good. If evil is a part of the eternal 
decree, evil must inhere in God; and the author holds that, logically, our 
confession makes God the author of sin. The responsibility of God for the 
system and of man for the working of it—a system in which sin and death 
are factors so great and terrible—is not discussed. 

In his doctrine of Providence the author’s antagonism to Calvinism nat- 
urally reappears. God does not sustain evil, though He sustains evil be- 
ings. This the author seeks to explain, apart from divine purpose, on the 
ground that if God did not sustain them they must either sustain themselves 
or cease to be. But why not let them cease to be, if not necessary to His 
purpose? That God should eternally purpose to use or overrule for His own 
ends what He has forbidden stumbles our author. It is evidently the house 
divided against itself. His theory of the will of God also allows him to 
refer to it as if it could be ‘‘arbitrary’’"—a term without significance if 
the will of God be the expression in activity of the perfections of the divine 
character. The “ principal error” since the Reformation is in putting all 
things into the eternal purpose of God, and so making Him the moral cause 
of the evil which comes to pass. If the sale of Joseph, the hardness of 
Pharaoh’s heart, the betrayal by Judas are in eternal purpose, the real sinner 
logically must be God Himself. It would seem, then, that incarnation in 
order to redemption must be a happy afterthought with God; but, if so, 
what would become of the Christocentric principle from which everything 
else depends? Or is it the mere chance of non-purposed sin which makes 
Jesus and not Adam the incarnate Son of God? That God must and does 
concur in facets and events which on the human side are sinful, but on the 
divine side beneficent, is wrought into the texture of Scripture and Provi- 
dence alike. As tothe mere outward fact of transfer into Egypt, God and 
Joseph’s brethren fully concurred. As to the motive and the issue sought, 
there was the difference between holiness and wise government, and sin and 
lawless defiance. We have the same Scriptural light on the part of God and 
Pharaoh, and of God and Judas. Satan, sin and hell are certainly lurge fac- 
tors in the system which God originated without external constraint. They 
are here contrary to eternal purpose, the author teaches. He can give us no 
reason why a merciful God did not translate Judas from the bosom of his 
mother to His own heart. We have little more in explanation than that 
human personality is autonomous, and the transcendent will of God coinci- 
dent with the immanent will; that man’s will conditions the efficiency of 
God’s sovereignty (though not the fact of it; but as to how much the‘ fact ”’ 
is worth, under the conditions, no opinion is hazarded). But why it would 
have violated the autonomy of baby Judas to have been translated from the 
cradle any more than that of the myriads who have been so translated, we 
cannot see. The author has set out to eliminate the difficulties of Calvinism ; 
but we fail to find the new path either as Scriptural, as logical, or as comforting 
as the old. Why should moral existence seem safer with sin, Satan and hell 
letting themselves loose upon the universe, than if determinate links in a de- 
terminate chain limit the circumference of their power to work evil—the 
chain being in the hand of Infinite Wisdom, Holiness and Love? The au- 
thor’s trouble seems, in part at least, to be the commonArminian difficulty that 
God cannot bring a free event to pass without infringing the freedom of the 
agent, though he no doubt does the same thing himself every day of the 
week. Nor does his violation of the divine sovereignty free him from the diffi- 
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culty of reconciling conditions which he constantly implies to be contradic- 
tory. ‘‘ God’s will as uttered by election may be resisted, and it may fail of its 
end;” yet we are also assured that: ‘* Evils do not revel outside the com- 
pass of divine control. God overrules the ills of man’s apostasy, including 
the consequences of the unideal attitude of nature, to the triumph of His 
Church and the salvation of men.’? We have dwelt, unduly perhaps, on 
these defections from the Reformed faith because we believe that the only 
logical antithesis to the God of Calvinism—unless it be the extra-Scriptural 
God of Universalism—is an ignorant, or incompetent, or reckless God, taking 
fearful chances on the moral character and destiny of creatures whom He 
needlessly brings into being and sustains. Certainly the election of grace is 
more on the divine side than an opportunity for God’s ambition to outleap 
its ability and strew the ages with the wrecks of purpose ; and on the human 
side more than a series of opportunities, the foreknown failure to improve 
which simply deepens man’s damnation. 

We may remark that the special treatment of election is out of the usual 
order, very brief, avoiding much troublesome Scripture, and that its ground is 
in the “ fitness’ of the subject: Abram was chosen because he had developed 
moral and spiritual fitness which his brother Terah lacked. Even the elec- 
tion of Jesus was not ‘arbitrary ’’—whatever that may mean applied to 
God. He was simply “ the fittest person for His unique vocation.” Again 
we must congratulate our author on the honest paucity of his Scriptural 
references in themes like this. 

The anthropology especially emphasizes the divine idea of man as being 
exhibited in its final form in our Lord’s perfected Mediatorship in heaven. 
There is an immediate connection between human personality and the life 
of God. At times the line is sharply drawn between God and man; at 
others we are led to think that, except for self-existence, the difference of 
degree might be pretty well obliterated, Christ on the throne of God, and not 
Adam in the garden, being the type. The effects of sin are treated with 
fullness and power. ‘‘ Adamic humanity fell when the individual Adam 
fell.’? Man’s fall, however, is relative, not absolute. His nature is under 
the curse of sin, and so under the wrath of God. Sin is inborn, not im- 
puted, The author’s realism is not troubled by the apostle’s statement that 
all have not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression. Of sin, 
death is penalty and product. Character continues to deteriorate after 
death, and.condemnation, therefore, deepens eternally. 

We are glad that the author, in the face of the prevalent semi-Universal- 
ism, has the courage not to disguise that penalty is connected with sin by the 
divine character. But we need not go beyond Scripture in picturing the 
horror of hell. At the day of judgment Sodom and Gomorrah are con- 
demned for ante-mortem, not post-mortem, sin. Opportunity here to vice is 
also opportunity, through resistance, to virtue. When God shuts the door 
against further opportunity toward virtue, He may mercifully close the op- 
portunity to further deterioration of character. At any rate, after centuries 
of a lost condition, it will be more tolerable for Sodom in the day ot judg- 
ment than for the last sinner who dies just before the judgment, having de- 
spised the cross. Responsibility seems conditioned by light here. The few 
stripes may eternally continue the few stripes, and the lost heathen be eter- 
nally enviable by the lost church-member. As to the heathen—to whom the 
author, following Godet, refers so hopefully—the Scripture so magnifies the 
sovereignty of grace and the worth of the cross, the ability of God to reveal 
Himself in Africa as well as in Ur of the Chaldees is so patent, and the 
fruits of the Spirit are so surely and solely the witness of regeneration and 
not of inborn character, that it is easy to construct a hypothetical salvation 
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for the heathen world. It is a question as to the fact, and not as to the pos- 
sibility, of the divine procedure. When we leave speculation, therefore, 
and come to what experience witnesses concerning God’s activity, the state- 
ments of the missiunaries leave us in a condition which, but for grace, might 
make it our eternal condemnation that we are theologizing in Christian 
America and not evangelizing in heathen Asia. Facts would seem to de- 
stroy all our romancing concerning heathenism, whether for time or eternity. 

Concerning the constitution of our Lord’s person and nature, it sometimes 
needs careful balancing to determine the author’s meaning. ‘‘ We are war- 
ranted in saying, God becomes man, but it isquestionable whether we are war- 
ranted in saying, Man becomes God ” (p. 214). The careless reader will feel 
that there is a latent aptitude in man for becoming God under favorable cir- 
cumstances. There is a clear, explicit and Scriptural insistence upon the need 
of expiation ; we wish we could say as much for the entire treatment of the 
Mediator and His Mediatorship. If it were true that our Lord actually be- 
came what the Adamic race is, as the average reader is likely to understand 
the phrase, He would Himself have needed a Saviour. It is, moreover, only 
partially true that ‘‘ The only Saviour is the first man who is saved ”’ (p. 298). 
If the reader puts Christ in the category of saved sinners he will make, 
by the whole diameter of New Testament teaching, a false implication. So, 
too, in the incarnation of Christ it is un-Scriptural to make sin an incident 
and the cross an accident of man’s sin. The Lamb was from the foundation 
not simply in the foreknowledge, but in the eternal purpose of God, slain 
for our redemption. If there had been no apostasy, ‘‘ Christianity would 
have been, not unthinkable as Christianity, but purely a new revelation, the 
quickening of a higher order of life communion with God” (p. 294). Why 
not, in view of ‘‘ man’s latent aptitude for divinization,” a series of incar- 
nations? (Human and divine personality, except for self-existence, are so 
nearly the same, in the author’s conception, that one might easily resolve the 
Trinity into tri-theism.) Imagine the Apostle Paul defining Christianity 
with the cross left out! At the resurrection theanthropic history ‘ attains 
the last node of cosmic development.”’ Christ returns not an unorganized, 
formless spirit, but ‘‘risen to a plane of reality more truly human than in 
the state of humiliation in the pre-resurrection body.’’ In the ascension the 
incarnate Son realizes His own ideal absolutely. ‘* Humanity became in the 
final sense the fit organ for the presence and manifestation of the Godhead ” 
(p. 412). 

In ** Pneumatology ”—under which are treated also the Church, Ministry 
and Sacraments—the author’s Christocentric bias obscures the fact that the 
Spirit, like our Lord Himself, is preéminently the gift of the Father; given, 
indeed, in accordance with the prayer and will of our Lord; but none the 
less sent by and from the Father. Once more the same bias depreciates the 
privileges of the Old Testament saints in their ordinances. The apostle did 
not hesitate to connect the radical principle underlying circumcision and 
baptism—which is here recognized also in treating of infant baptism—and 
of calling Christ our Passover. The failure to understand the Old Testa- 
ment economy is at the bottom of much loose theology—notably in connec- 
tion with sin and sacrifice; neither religion nor truth are advanced by mini- 
mizing the privileges of Abraham and Moses and Samuel and Isaiah. Pen- 
tecost has wrought ‘‘ an objective ennoblement of the Christian sacraments ; 
and each is now endued with the heavenly virtue of Christ’s glorification.” 
An excellent argument is made for the privileges of believing parents under 
the new covenant; it is not a retrogression, but an advance. A sympathetic 
and helpful chapter on the Communion of Saints closes Bk. vii. As else- 
where, so in Soteriology our pot of ointment is not without its fy—the nat- 
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ural man, though perishing in his nature of enmity against God, is capable 
of genuine repentance. We see no good reason for narrowing the signifi- 
cance of ‘‘ conversion.” It is a useful term, in contrast with regeneration, 
as life from God, to indicate the human activity which is at once the proof 
and manifestation of life. We are grateful to find Prof. Gerhart clear and 
explicit in denying saving virtue to natural morality—a species of practical 
heresy which is a natural outcome of the glorification of unsaved human 
nature and a belittling of the blood which alone cleanses from sin. Faith, 
however, saves through no imputed righteousness. -By it Christ is appropri- 
ated, ‘‘so that the unifying virtue of the atonement becomes the trangres- 
sor’s possession, and obtaing positive force in his personal history ’’ (p. 730). 
Apart from this force, and so apart from faith, there can be no good works. 
The definition of conscience involves a statement—fatal as we think to ethi- 
cal principle—that our intuitive judgments may be false (p. 751). It is surely 
better to separate between the authority of a moral judgment and the intui- 
tive affirmation of the imperative of duty upon its utterance. 

At death the righteous enter Paradise, the abode of bliss in the interme- 
diate realm. The natural body is put off, never to be resumed ; the spiritual 
body is in suspense. The wicked suffer resurrection, the somatic principle 
‘“* actualizing itself in the concrete wholeness of individual existence, it will 
externalize itself in a false corporeal arganism, and the resurrection body of 
the wicked will develop and realize a type of moral and physical deformity 
which had been previously hidden.’”? This is a necessity not founded in 
God’s will, but in the moral necessity for the condemnation of evil. The 
same necessity involves a final judgment. The criterion of the judgment 
will be character. Heaven is the domain of uncreated glory, not a part of 
the created universe, not the renovated earth, nor can it be localized. The 
saints are glorified with the glory of Christ, whose glory is also thus per- 
fected. The transition will obtain according to the distinctive laws of man- 
hood ; it will be, indeed, the epoch of normal development through which 
the manhood of man will assert itself in its integrity. If we interpret cor- 
rectly the author’s view of original manhood, there is very little native 
superiority in the second Adam, of heaven, over the first Adam, of the 
earth, earthy. We gain in Christ no more than we lost in Adam ; and Christo- 
centric and anthropocentric become terms not so very far apart in a logical 
analysis. The discourse on heaven closes with a beautiful and inspiring pic- 
ture of the felicity of the saints, and the whole work with a consideration of 
the fearful antithesis of eschatology in the relation of the saved to the lost 
sinner. Redemption does not annihilate the autonomy of men. Gehenna is 
more than a possibility; on the lines on which the moral universe is con- 
structed it is a necessity, springing from the very constitution of personality, 
which God created to respect, not to destroy. 

We have found our author inspiring company where we could walk with 
him; in other places he affords to us a fine illustration of the aberrations 
which even learning, rare ability and piety must make when they leave the 
simplicity or silence of Scripture for philosophical speculation ; or when, re- 
garding the written revelation of the Holy Spirit as more defective than the 
truth reflected in their own souls, they seek to be wise above what is written. 
The ancient apostles, as to much, confessed to seeing as in a mirror, which 
did not reflect the whole horizon of truth. We do not believe that the mod- 
ern apostle looks into a mirror any clearer or of any wider horizon. 

Auburn. TimotHy G. DARLING. 


An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. Based on Luthardt. By Revere 
Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D., etc. Second Ed., Revised. 12mo, pp. 287. 
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(New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1895].) Dr. 
Weidner’s comprehensive Introduction to Dogmatic Theology was character- 
ized in this REVIEW on the occasion of the appearance of its first edition. 
The second edition now comes to us with a number of corrections and 
improvements. It must be a very useful book for students of Lutheran dog- 
matics; but it finds its chief interest to us as the prolegomena to Dr. Weid- 
ner’s own forthcoming system. From the Reformed point of view there is 
much left to be desired in the workmanship of the book. The tracing of the 
history of Reformed thought and the adduction of its literature are inadequate 
and not always judicious. The list of books, in this department of thought, 
included in the ‘‘ Select Literature of Dogmatics,” given on pp. 262, sq., 
comes little short of being absurd: but, of course, this is not a fair example 
of the workmanship of the book even on the side of Reformed theology, 
while in the sphere of Lutheran dogmatics it is exceedingly helpful.—— 
The Witness of the Spirit in Relation to the Authority and the Inspiration 
of Scripture. By William MacLaren, D.D., Professor in Knox College, 
Toronto. 8vo, pp. 18. (Reprinted from The Knox College Monthly. 
Toronto: F. N. W. Brown, November, 1895.) Nothing could exceed the 
clearness or thoroughness with which Dr. MacLaren, in this calm and con- 
vincing lecture, investigates the doctrine of the Westminster Confession as 
to the witness of the Spirit to the Scriptures. He shows beyond controversy 
that the Confession does not rest the authority of Scripture on the witness 
of the Spirit alone, but on the three concurrent lines of evidence—the exter- 
nal, internal and divine ; and that the witness of the Spirit, in the sense of 
the Confession, is the necessary result of the inward work of the Holy Ghost 
in opening the eyes of the spiritually blind. And he points out with great 
force and acumen that while the witness of the Spirit does not itself prove 
the Bible to be free from error, it should certainly operate greatly to increase 
confidence in the teaching of the Bible and lead us ‘‘ to search the Scriptures 
for the testimony they give and the indications they supply of the nature 
and extent of their own inspiration.”’ The result of this search, Dr. Mac- 
Laren points out, is not doubtful: and thus he would lead those who are in- 
clined to cast the whole weight of the authentication of the Bible’s authority 
on the inner witness of the Spirit to a more adequate conception of the 
nature and reach of the inspiration of Scripture. The witness of the Spirit 
validates the authority of the Bible: shall we not accept its own doctrine of 
inspiration on the authority thus validated ?—— The Bible Doctrine of Man; 
or, The Anthropology and Psychology of . Scripture. By John Laidlaw, 
M.A., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh ; Author of 
The Miracles of our Lord, ete. New Edition, Revised and Rearranged. 
8vo, pp. viii, 363. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895.) In this new edition of his admirable Cunningham Lec- 
tures, Dr. Laidlaw has consulted the convenience of his readers, and has dis- 
carded the lecture form with copious notes, in favor of a more convenient 
division into chapters. The book is one of very special judiciousness, and 
treatsa difficult subject with eminent wisdom and felicity. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the improved shape in which it is now regiven to the public will 
secure for it a wider use. We know of no recent work on the subject of 
Biblical psychology and anthropology which will compare with this in sen- 
sible and illuminating exposition. It is extremely refreshing in these days 
to meet with a writer who can discuss the problems of man’s origin and 
nature with adequate knowledge of modern investigation and yet (as Lowell 
puts it): 


“With faith enough to bridge the chasm 
*Twixt Genesis and protoplasm.” 


And it is still more refreshing to find one who can bring to the investigation 
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of the problems of Biblical psychology good sense as well as acumen, a fine 
restraint along with a thorough exegetical equipment. We do not entirely 
accord with Dr. Laidlaw in his determination of the fundamental point of the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ spirit” as applied to man, and its relations to ‘‘ soul.”’ 
We think that while he has made an immense advance on those who bring 
their own philosophical distinctions to the determination of the Biblical 
usage, he relies too exclusively on dogmatico-historical considerations, 
and would have come to a slightly different result had he allowed sufficient 
weight to the philological groundwork of the usages of the words. But we 
have reread the work in this new edition with a constant sense of satisfac- 
tion, and we close it with a feeling of deep gratitude to the author. It is 
the best book on its subject and deserves a wide circulation.— Dissertations 
on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation. By Charles Gore, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster, of the Community of the Resurrection, Radley. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 328. (London: John Murray; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895.) In this goodly and beautifully manufactured volume, Canon 
Gere, though with some changes in the subjects treated, fulfills the promise 
he made to the readers of his Bampton Lectures on Zhe Incarnation, to 
follow that volume with a series of dissertations on related subjects. Three 
interesting essays are here given us, full of the author’s wide learning 
and persuasive modes of presentation. The first, which has been rendered 
in a measure necessary by recent discussion, treats of ‘“ The Virgin Birth of 
our Lord,” in a manner which brings all the elements of the problem fairly 
before the reader but does not impress him as especially thoroughgoing or 
profound. The last essay traces in a very satisfactory manner the growth 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the medizval Church, and seeks to 
connect its vogue and final triumph with the prevalence of Nihilianistic 
views as to the person of Christ. In the course of this discussion Canon 
Gore commits himself with some enthusiasm to a doubtful principle drawn 
from Leontius of Byzantium, whom he calls, justly, the ‘‘ best theologian of 
the sixth century.” In distinguishing between the natural, unnatural and 
supernatural, Leontius finds the characteristic of the supernatural in this: 
that ‘it does not destroy the natural, but educes and stimulates it both to 
do its own work and to acquire the power for what is above it.”’ This is a 
fairly good definition of the supernatural in the sphere of the potentia ordi- 
nata: but Canon Gore seizes it as “‘ a great principle which runs through all 
theology ’’ and seeks to use it in the form that ‘‘ the supernatural does not 
annihilate or supersede the natural,’”’ as a test of truth in every sphere of 
theological thought. It does not seem to us necessary, however, to adopt a 
principle which will deny all miracles properly so called, in order to discredit 
the false miracle of transubstantiation. The supernatural is not always 
simply the natural by God’s power working beyond itself: it is sometimes 
God working immediately and not through second causes, and it therefore 
sometimes does supersede the natural. The question at issue with transub- 
stantiation is not that of the general supernatural, and it is a serious evil to 
allow it to be confused with that. The central essay in the volume is, how- 
ever, by far the most important and it is treated both more copiously and 
more thoroughly than the others. Its topic is ‘‘ The Consciousness of Our 
Lord in His Mortal Life:” and it canvasses in turn the Biblical data, the his- 
tory of Christian opinion on the subject, and the propriety and rationality of 
the conclusion reached. A vast body of material is passed under review; 
and the collection of opinions on the subject is especially well done and sup- 
plies a concise conspectus which is very welcome. Despite, however, the dili- 
gence and thoughtfulness with which it has been wrought out, the paper is 
essentially unsatisfactory. And this before all else because it is not properly 
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speaking an investigation, but has proceeded from the beginning on a fore- 
gone conclusion. The philosophical principle that a really human experi- 
ence is possible only under the conditions of a single limited consciousness 
(pp. 87, 89) is assumed from the first. A petitio principii vitiates the whole 
essay therefore from the beginning. The survey of the Biblical material is 
undertaken under its influence, and every proof of the presence of a limited 
human consciousness in the man Christ Jesus is treated as excluding the 
presence in Him of an unlimited divine consciousness. Thus the old Church 
doctrine of the gemina mens and consequent double consciousness, is never 
given an opportunity to assert itself and take over to itself the explanation 
of the double set of facts which, when fully and equably stated, it will be 
readily seen that it alone is capable of explaining. Under the influence of 
this foregone conclusion, Canon Gore has not even been able to give an equable 
place to the facts indicative of a divine consciousness in Christ. The treat- 
ment of the Biblical material becomes thus distinctly one-sided and has too 
much the appearance of special pleading. The conclusion at which he thus 
arrives, is the postulation for our Lord of a kenosis of the type of that advo- 
cated by Martensen and Ebrard, with only the correction that Canon Gore 
continues to believe in the presence of a human soul in the person of Christ, 
along with the relatively depotentiated Logos. It does not stagger him that 
he thus reaches a conception far more difficult rationally to conceive than 
the Church doctrine of the gemina mens. In order to escape conceiving a 
double consciousness in One person confessedly including within the unity of 
His person two minds, he posits a double consciousness in the unity of the 
single Mind which the Logos confessedly is. It does not help matters to 
smooth over the difficulty—nay the impossibility—of this conception, by a 
vague “in some manner ”’ (p. 93), or by an admission (p. 216) that it is ‘* be- 
yond the power of human conception.” If it is in these considerations we 
are to take refuge, it would be better for us to abide in the more reasonable 
doctrine of the gemina mens—which after all remains until to-day the only 
doctrine which will unite and explain all the facts. The strain on faith in- 
volved in the conception of the gemina mens is as nothing compared with 
that involved in trying to believe that ‘‘ the personal life of the Word ”’ itself 
was ‘‘ lived, as it were, from more than one centre,”’ so that, ‘‘ in one sphere ”’ 
He is Himself truly ignorant of that which “ in another sphere He essentially 
knows” (pp. 215,216). If Canon Gore can believe this, he must needs adopt 
for himself Tertullian’s bold declaration commended to us so piously by Sir 
Thomas Brown, that he believes quia impossibile est. He thinks that the fact 
that the whole body of Christian thought from Origen to our own century is 
against his conclusion should not disturb him, since, he argues, no credal 
decision stands in his way—though we do not see how he can reconcile his con- 
ception of the exinanition of the divine nature with the Chalcedonian dec- 
laration that, in combining to form one person, ‘teach nature preserves its 
own special characteristic.’ But this is a small matter. The Scriptural 
revelations of a divine self-consciousness in the man Christ Jesus—for his 
partial recognition of which in opposition to extremists of his own school of 
thought we thank Canon’Gore—when as fully appreciated as its revelations 
of a human self-consciousness are by Canon Gore, will force on us the ad- 
mission of the presence and activity in our Lord and Saviour throughout 
His mortal life of that gemina mens, which remains His characteristic now 
in glory. And, by the way, how does Canon Gore conceive the self-con- 
sciousness of the exalted Christ ? The Holy Spirit the Paraclete. A Study 
of the Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. By the Rev. John Robson, D.D., 
Aberdeen, etc. 12mo, pp. xiv, 248. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier; New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1895.) A devout and edifying 
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book, written in a plain and simple style suitable for the apprehension of the 
general. But its theological quality is not high. Both in its exegesis and 
in its constructive thought it lacks in precision and depth alike, and betrays 
a measure of ‘ private interpretation’ and confusion. Thus the doctrines 
taught of the work of the Spirit in the man Christ Jesus, of the gift of the 
Spirit and His relation to the abiding of Christ with His people, of the rela- 
tion of regeneration to the word of God, of the nature and reach of inspi- 
ration, would all need some adjustment to render them either exactly Bibli- 
cal or entirely self-consistent. Nevertheless, a spirit of devotion and of 
consecration breathes through the whole volumeand rendersit useful in spite 
of its shortcomings in the way of clear and consistent thinking.——Some 
Thoughts on Christian Reunion. Being Seven Addresses Given During His 
Visitation in June, 1895. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Ripon, and Hon. Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 
222. Price, $1.25. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter is a master of assemblies, and his printed thoughts on Chris- 
tian Reunion bring to the reader the flavor of the eloquent spoken addresses. 
Many good and true things are aptly said in them. Principal among these 
we account the repeated adversion to unity of spirit and heart as the chief 
thing—involving as this does, on the one hand, a rebuke to that spirit which 
demands a dead uniformity or an abject submission of all Churches to the 
demands of one of their number as the basis of union; and, on the other, 
the recognition of the more excellent way of ‘‘ Christlikeness, which is the 
way of peace,”’ as the true foundation of all Christian union. If we could 
all come to the mind of even so high a churchman as Bishop Cosin, true 
Christian unity would be no longer an aspiration but an accomplished fact: 
“On January 18, 1672, Bishop Cosin was writing his last will. His mind was full of the mercy 
and love of God. He dwelton the creed which he still clung to as death drew near; and his heart 
went out in tenderness to all who loved the name of Christ ; he declared himself as knit in spirit 
‘to aJl true Christians all the world over.’ He wrote: ‘ But in what part of the world soever any 
Churches are extant, bearing the name of Christ, and professing the true Catholic Faith and Relig- 
ion, worshipping and calling upon God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, with one heart 
and voice, if anywhere I be now hindered actually to be joined with them, either by distance 
of countries, or variance amongst men, or by any other let whatsoever, yet always in my mind 
and affection I join and unite with them; which I desire to be chiefly understoood of protestants 
and the best of reformed Churches; for, where the foundations are safe, we may allow, and 
therefore most friendly, quietly and peaceably suffer in those Churches, where we have not au- 
thority, a diversity, as of opinion, so of ceremonies, about things which do not adhere to the 
foundations, and are neither necessary nor repugnant to the practice of the universal Church ’” 
(p. 218). 
Here is the true spirit of Christian unity. Is it the dominant spirit to-day 
in the Church of which Dr. Boyd Carpenter is an ornament ? There is cer- 
tainly little indication of it: so little is there indication of it that hints of a 
different point of view are continually cropping out in Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s 
discourses themselves. Among these we account the adoption of the fiction 
that the position of the Church of England is one that peculiarly adapts 
her to be the centre of a reunion of Christendom—holding out her hands 
alike to the extreme parties on both sides. There is little of the spirit of 
Bishop Cosin’s will in this: to him the “true Catholic faith and religion ’” 
meant especially the faith and religion ‘‘of protestants and the best of 
reformed Churches,”’ because in them (and inferentially in them only) 
“the foundations are safe.” The position of the Church of England in 
unstable balance between the Romanists on the one side and the Protestants 
on the other, so far from placing in her hands the key of reunion, is the 
strongest support of the disunion of Christendom. Neither Rome nor 
Protestantism can ever go to her: and so long as she refuses to throw in 
her lot with either, she secures that there shall be at least three irrecon- 
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cilable parties in Christendom. Her position is much like that of the child 
who bitterly complained that he was not permitted to play with the boys 
who would play with him, while the boys he was permitted to play with 
wouldn’t play with him. A position of self-chosen—and shall we not say 
of semi-supercilious ?—isolation bears in its bosom no promise or potency 
of union. It seems scarcely necessary to point out further that reunion can 
never take place on the basis of ‘‘ return to the undivided Church.” The 
Church of Christ has learned something in a thousand years; and, when for 
the time it ought to be a teacher, it can never innocently return to the mere 
alphabet of the doctrine of Christ. The use that has been made of the Chi- 
cago-Lambeth ‘ quadrilateral’? to commend so meagre a minimum of truth 
to the Churches as the sufficient basis of confessed faith, has begun at last to 
waken protests from earnest spirits even in the Episcopal Church itself. We 
regret to see Dr. Boyd Carpenter falling in with the indifferentist current 
by adopting the absurd position that no doctrines can ever be added to those 
of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed by the particular Churches: that is, 
that the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds contain all that can be held to be of 
faith among Christians. There is much curious confusion in his reasoning 
in this matter, so that no single passage will represent his thought upon it. 
But the following words will convey its outlines—and also suggest some of 
its confusions: 


“The right of particular Churches to add fresh doctrines will hardly be admitted, since if 
this were so, there would be constant risk of fresh reasons for division. The area of indispen- 
sable truth would be continually enlarged, and enlarged in different directions by different 
Churches. I think it will be allowed, that if additions to essehtial faith are to be made, they 
should only be made with the assent of united Christendom. But this assent seems to be im- 
possible without the reunion of Christendom” (p. 175). 


No doubt the main idea in Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s mind is that Rome’s addi- 


tions to the faith on her own authority of such doctrines as that of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope is wholly to be regretted : but the argument is confusedly 
broadened to cover all definitions of doctrine since the council of Nice. One 
wonders what Dr. Boyd Carpenter will do with his own Church’s XXXIX 
Articles, which he elsewhere seems to treat with respect as authoritative in 
the Church of England ; or even, indeed, with the definition, say, of Calcedon. 
And when he begins to wield this argument, now forged intoa sword through 
an obvious misinterpretation of a canon of the council of Ephesus (p. 177, 
sq.), against the erection by the Greek Church of its own peculiarities as 
conditions of communion, one wonders how he will defend the erection by 
his own Church of its ‘‘ historic episcopate ’’ as a condition of communion. 
Is not this tooa matter which is ‘‘ quite outside the teaching of the Apostles’ 
or Nicene Creed,” and therefore one which cannot be “ insisted on as an indis- 
pensable term of communion ?”? But we ought all to know by this time that 
‘*the historic episcopate ”’ is a kind of fetisch among our Episcopal brethren : 
those who do not realize to what a position they raise it may do well to read 
Bishop Latané’s tract—now to be noticed.——Christian Unity and the Chi- 
cago-Lambeth Articles. Particularly With Reference to the Historic Epis- 
copate. By Bishop James A. Latané, D.D., of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Second Edition. 16mo, pp. 40. (Philadelphia: Reformed Epis- 
copal Publication Society [1895].) This justly incisive treatment of the 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles, owes its origin to an invitation of the Ministerial 
Union of Baltimore, before whom it was delivered as an address. It is spe- 
cially welcome as indicating that the profoundly sectarian character of those 
proposals is becoming more widely understood. This, Dr. Latané unspar- 
ingly and yet with perfect good temper exhibits. It is surely time that 
other Churches should begin to protect themselves from prolonged agitations 
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in favor of suicide under the euphemism of ‘‘ Church Union.” It might be 
well, hereafter, as a formula of reply to Churches who beseech us “ to fulfill 
Christ’s will of unity for His Church” by adopting their own most cherished 
divisive peculiarities—like ‘‘ the historic episcopate ’’—to borrow the words, 
mutatis mutandis, which Dr. Carpenter uses in reply to the proposals Rome 
has recently made to the people of England: 


‘We accept indeed, in all kindliness, the pleasant words which (it) has addressed to us. We 
reciprocate (its) wish for reunion, but it is needful to ask where we stand and‘where (it) stands. 
Do these words of kindness mean that the irreconcilable attitude is to be abandoned? Are 
we to understand that the grave obstacles to reunion will be considered by (it) with a view to 
their removal? Does it mean that a policy of conciliation and concession is to be initiated, or 
does it mean that other Churches will be received on the basis and condition of submission? If 
the words are to be followed by deeds, and the obstacles are to be removed, then there is a gleam 
of hope; but if otherwise, we can only point out that submission is not the same thing as re- 
union. And further, that submission would be the admission of claims which are quite inad- 
missible, and which are in themselves obstacles which never ought to have been created, and 
the removal of which is indispensable in any scheme of reunion” (p. 130). 


Had the Presbyterian Church in calm brotherliness sent such a reply to the 
Episcopal Church at the opening of the recent negotiations for ‘*‘ Church 
Union,” a deal of trouble would have been saved, and the conclusion arrived 
at would have been the same. The greatest obstacle in the way of 
Church Union among Protestants is the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate ’’ as held by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.— The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. Vol. v. 
8vo, pp. 451. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) —— The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James 
Hastings, M.A. Vol. vi. October, 1894-September, 1895. 4to, pp. viii, 568. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895.) These two excellent journals, each supreme among periodicals 
of its class in English, continue at every issue to delight and instruct their 
readers. We could not do without either of them: and we wish them con- 
tinued prosperity and an increasing power to ‘distinguish between things 
that differ’ and to “approve the things that are excellent ”’—to translate 
doubly a single Bible phrase. 
Princeton. ; BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND Work. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Sondon and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 337. 


**No sermon should be unconsecrated by a clear reference to His person 
and His work; no enterprise should be undertaken save with an eye 
to His glory; no form of ministerial or personal effort should be enter- 
tained as practicable apart from Him to whom—as the Lamb that was 
slain—the perfect homage of the intellect and heart of His servants is pre- 
éminently due on earth as in heaven.” With such a homiletical rubric 
(Sermon ix, p. 262), and such a golden rule of life, it is no marvel that the 
life and the preaching of Canon Liddon should still continue not only to 
charm churchmen of the Anglican communion, but to move the heart and 
life of the Church universal. This latest volume of sermons (with an essay 
on ‘** The Priest in His Inner Life’), collected and arranged by himself, and 
under the title with which they are now reprinted by his literary executors, 
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‘* expresses the ideal of the clerical life that was before his mind from the 
earliest days of his ministry.’? Every page justifies this high claim of the 
advertisement. ‘‘ His adorable Person ’’ (so he immediately continues), ‘‘ His 
unspeakable condescension, His bitter and world-redeeming sufferings, His 
resurrection glory, His endless intercession in heaven, His spiritual and sac- 
ramental gifts chartered to His Church until the end of time, let these 
truths have possession of our hearts and intellects, and we shall not need the 
power of working physica! miracles.’? This sermon treats ‘‘ Faith without 
miracles,”’ on the text, ‘‘ John did no miracle,” etc., not at all in the fashion 
so unhappily prevalent in many high places in the Anglican Church as well 
as elsewhere, by paring away the supernatural character of miracle; but by 
exalting the spiritual verities it was given to confirm. ‘‘ Miracle is God 
speaking emphatically from behind the veil of nature to a particular state of 
mind or conscience” (p. 254). The voice of this English ecclesiastic pro- 
claims the ancient message of faith and repentance so much in the spirit and 
power of John the Baptist, that without miracle we seem to hear ‘‘ God 
speaking emphatically,’’ even in his printed words. 

Our delight in his speech and his preaching must, however, be qualified by 
the shadow cast—more frequently in this volume, perhaps, than in others of 
the series—by his intense sacerdotalism. Nine of these fourteen sermons were 
preached at the ordination (or consecration) of bishops, and the others mostly 
on various ecclesiastical occasions, the last three being noble memorials 
of Bishop Wilberforce, Keble and Pusey, respectively ; so that the whole 
collection, covering a period of nearly forty years, necessarily reflects both 
the strength and (from our standpoint) the weakness of his view of the 
nature and place of the Church. The introductory essay, rich as it is with 
holy counsel, the overflow of a heart full of grace, still curiously illustrates the 
tendency of all sacerdotalism to harden spiritual principles into fixed rules, 
somewhat petty rules at times, and so diminish their power. The priest 
(falsely so-called, as we think) is to grow in grace according to the prescribed 
forms and offices of ‘‘ the Church,’’ which are specified with a minuteness 
and technical precision truly astonishing to a novice, as for instance: ‘‘ A 
complemental yet most useful practice of the clergyman’s life (if time allows) 
is the observance of the lesser Canonical hours, and particularly the use of 
the service for Sext, by way of noonday prayer ”’ (p. 39). ‘* The elements of 
Prime and Compline which are embodied in our Prayer Book ;”’ ‘‘ the Sarum 
use of the 119th Psalm in Prime and the three following hours ” (for which 
Canon Liddon expresses ‘‘ a decided preference.’’) These cabalistic formule 
give an impression of artificiality strangely contrasting with the general tone 
of deep spirituality which their devout author so powerfully illustrates. 
How closely they are related to his thought and life, may be seen in the con- 
text wherein the strongest reasoning—from his premises—enforces the bind- 
ing obligation of all rubrics, even (generally) to preach in a surplice, or to 
substitute saints’ Days for Sunday lessons; much more always to say the 
daily office, privately, if not publicly, because (p. 16) ‘‘ the Church has power 
to decree rites and ceremonies ;”” and because (p. 17) ‘* the priesthood must 
discharge daily that work of intercession which God awaits at their hands.” 
He quotes Bishop Cosin to confirm his position ‘‘ in a passage written before 
1638,”’ as one might appeal to Moses and the prophets (p. 18). ‘‘ We are also 
bound, as all priests are in the Church of Rome, daily to repeat and say the 
public service of the Church.” Rejoicing in our own liberty, we can but 
marvel at this naive description of the Anglican priesthood ‘‘ entangled in a 
yoke of bondage.”’ The description of the inner life of the celebrant of ‘‘ the 
blessed Eucharist’’ vividly reveals the working of the sacramentarian 
theology in the experience of the choicest souls. ‘‘ The Christian priest by 
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Christ’s authority .... shares the interceding work of Christ,.... 
particularly and emphatically in the Holy Eucharist.’’ ‘* While the un- 
consumed body and blood of our Lord lie before him on the altar he entreats 
the eternal Father that by the merits of His Son Jesus Christ we and all His 
whole Church may obtain remission of sins”’ (p. 38). Dissent as we must 
from these and kindred representations, it is comforting to hear him passing 
on to commend to the celebrant a time ‘‘to be alone with God in such earnest 
and confiding colloquy as the practice of meditation will have rendered easy 
and delightful—a time in which to pass in review the many who hang on his 
intercession, in which to offer himself and his offering to the divine glory, in 
which to concentrate all the powers of his soul for an act at which, as St. 
Chrysostom says, attendant angels tremble, and which thrills irresistibly 
through all the courts and ranks of heaven up to the very throne of God.” 
It is significant of much to find him (p. 36) rebuking those ‘‘ who do not 
hesitate t» approximate to the doctrinal errors of dissenters on such vital 
questions as Baptismal regeneration and the Eucharistic presence,” for their 
‘* superstitious scruple against extempore prayer as being dissenting.” ‘‘ In 
praying with thesick and poor,” ... . ‘there are occasions when extempore 
prayer becomes a matter of necessity.’’ ‘‘ A soul must be led to God not 
under the cover of a general formula, but as she is in His presence.’”’ Truly, 
it is the heart that makes the pastor as well as the theologian ; and in the 
lowly service of the shepherd and bishop of souls, Sarum uses, and services 
of Sext, Prime and Compline, are easily forgotten. Constantly through the 
whole volume these characteristic views reappear, but as constantly the atti- 
tude which they suggest is of one who, to use his own striking phrase 
(p. 87), ** knows what it is to lie with a broken heart at the feet of Jesus 
Crucified.’ 

‘*Upon a true Episcopal succession depends the validity of our Eucharist 
—our chief means of communion with our Lord” (p. 297). But this dis- 
tressing theory notwithstanding, the true Catholicity of his heart prompts 
him to argue thus: “If bishops are not of divine obligation, is it right to 
maintain a cause and symbol of division with which essential Christianity 
could dispense ?’’ ‘‘Is such an obstacle to unity even defensible, if in our 
hearts we deem the Episcopate only to be an archeological treasure, or only, 
as the phrase goes, a very interesting form of Church government ?”’ This 
and the footnote accompanying it arguing the validity of Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist orders, if any save the highest Anglican theory of the 
Episcopate be adopted, is worth pondering before we accept too seriously be- 
guiling phrases about the historic Episcopate, as a basis of Christian unity. 

It is impossible to do more than hint at the varied riches of such sermons. 
Whether considered for their doctrinal content, or as giving us insight into 
the precious secrets of a devout life, or as reflecting the life of the English 
Church during one of the most critical epochs of her history, they are alike 
worthy of attention. Not the least of their uses is due to the fact that they 
are almost all of them homiletic masterpieces. Their very titles are often 
worth the notice of all who would learn the art of preaching, as, for instance, 
‘*Our Lord’s Example the Strength of His Ministers ;’’ and the felicitous 
choice of a text, in the charming portrayal of the inner character of Keble, 
upon *“* The new man which is renewed unto knowledge, after the image of 
Him that created him.” He makes the pbrase of St. Paul glow with the 
light of Keble’s ministry, while, as we read, we feel how truly his own 
ministry is that of ‘the new man.’’ Probably these sermons reflect, taken 
as a whole, his deepest thoughts and ripest experiences of the mysteries of 
grace. Some of them touch the highest water-mark of that solemn eloquence 
wherewith he was wont to hold great audiences in awe-struck silence, 
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notably the one on ‘* The Whole Counsel of God.”” Would that Christendom 
might hear and heed the thunder tone of that magnificent plea against a 
Gospel minimized to please the taste of a skeptical age. 

Brooklyn. JOHN Fox. 


A New Samaritan. The Story of an Heiress By Julia MacNair Wright. 
(American Tract Society.) This clever book is the account of a young 
woman of large fortune and high social position, who, without relinquishing 
either, sets herself to the work of aiding her less favored sisters, by putting 
within their reach, the means of support, self-training and advancement. 
The work is well written, and abounds in useful suggestions. There are 
several spirited illustrations. —— The Islands of the Pacific. From the Old to 
the New. A Compendious Sketch of Missions in the Pacific. By James M. 
Alexander. (Ibid.) This beautiful volume, with its numerous pictorial 
illustrations, is worthy of its exalted theme. The triumph of the Gospel in 
uplifting whole populations from the lowest degradation of heathenism to a 
permanent and enlightened civilization. The author writes from personal 
observation and from numerous books, some of which are out of print. He 
bas produced a work both interesting and trustworthy.——From the same 
publishers come The Family Christian Almanac, for 1896, which answers 
entirely to its name, and a package of what are called ‘“‘ Precious Truth 
Cards,”’ prepared by Prof. C. B. Stout, each of which contains good counsels, 
enforced by Scripture and illustrated by select verse.——Goshen Hill; or, 
a Life’s Broken Pieces. By Howe Benning. (Ibid.) This is an interesting 
and wholesome story, showing how one’s cherished ‘plans of usefulness may 
be providentially checked, and yet the new and obscure experiences be made 
arich blessing to the disappointed party and to others. The whole tone of 
the volume is what it should be. ——The Two St. Johns of the New Testament. 
By James Stalker, D.D. (Jbid.) The two persons are of course the disciple 
whom Jesus loved and the Baptist. Both are set forth in entire conformity 
with the Scripture narrative, yet with the freshness, vigor and grace com- 
mon to the productions of Dr. Stalker’s pen. There is no parade of scholar- 
ship; but the author is evidently familiar with the literature of the subject, 
and he has furnished a volume which is sure to interest and instruct any 
reader.— The Christless Nations. By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton.) This is the title of a series of addresses delivered 
at Syracuse University, on the Graves Foundation, 1895. The Bishop treats 
of the condition of men “ without Christ,’’ of missionary possibilities, of 
woman on the mission field, of missionary polity, of New Testament 
Missions, and a group ef topics under the name of ‘‘ Wayside Views.’’ His 
opinions are freely expressed, and are quite different from the common run 
of talks on this subject. A man of robust common sense, and fortified by 
more than forty years’ experience in the foreign field, he speaks to the pur- 
pose, and his little book will do great good wherever read.—-The Acts of 
the Holy Spirit. By Arthur T. Pierson. (F. H. Revell Co.) The subtitle 
of this new work of the author is ‘‘An Examination of the Active Mission 
and Ministry of the Spirit of God, the Divine Paraclete, as Set Forth in the 
Acts of the Apostles.’? The volume is written in Dr. Pierson’s usual per- 
fervid style, and is to be commended as drawing attention to a subject sadly 
neglected by the generality of modern Christians.——Inspired Through Suf- 
fering. By the Rev. David O. Mears, D.D. (Ibid.) This is an excellent 
manual of the graces exercised and developed through suffering. The only 
objection we have to it is the first word of its title. The word Inspiration 
must, when used in a religious book, suggest its theological sense, which in 
no degree is the work of acreature. Apart from this, the style is simpleand 
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strong, and the author expresses old truth with freshness and power.——We 
have received a copy of the Memorial Services in Honor of Peter Minuit, 
held April 23, at Dover, Del., under the auspices of the General Assembly 
of the State. Prayer was offered by Chaplain Murray, of the House, and an 
historical address was pronounced by Chaplain Cort, of the Senate, who 
was followed by Henry O. Conrad, Esq. It is very pleasant to see such full 
and cordial recognition of an eminent man of a former age. Minuit was the 
first Governor of New Amsterdam, 1626-1632, and also of New Sweden, 
1638. He was a ruling elder of the first church formed on Manhattan 
Island, in 1628, and adorned his civil and ecclesiastical positions by a consist- 
ent walk and conversation. Dr. Cyrus Cort deserves great credit for the 
investigations which enabled him to make sucha satisfactory and interesting 
account as fell from his lips last April and is now printed in the pamphlet 
before us.—— The Spirit of the Age and Other Sermons. By David James 
Burrell, D.D. (Wilbur B. Ketcham.) Another volume from the minister 
who fills the church at Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, New York ; 
and better than those which preceded it. The discourses are equally fresh 
and lively, but giving more of the substance of doctrine. For example, 
there is an outspoken sermon on Election, carefully prepared and adapted to 
win acceptance for what is usually considered an unpopular tenet. Some of 
the sermons are historical, treating of the Huguenots, the Waldenses and 
the Covenanters. The Salvation Army comes in for eulogistic yet qualified 
notice. In asermon on Christ’s calling Peter a Rock, Dr. Burrell, scarcely 
with good exegesis, makes Peter’s confession the Rock—a position which all 
the critics in Christendom cannot justify. But the volume is eminently 
readable and stimulating. —— Zhe Heaven- Life; or, Stimulus for Two Worlds. 
By the Rev. David Gregg, D.D. (F. H. Revell Co.) In this volume the popular 
pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, has given 
to the press some sermons previously pronounced in the pulpit, and he was 
wise in so doing. Most Christians do not think half so much as they should 
of what is to follow death, and so they lose the restraining, hallowing and 
uplifting influence which such meditation occasions. Dr. Gregg meets this 
lack admirably. But we are sorry to see such an utterance as ‘* There is no 
such thing as sacred and secular. The two are one” (p. 63). He can plead 
many great names as sanctioning this nonsense, but still it is the quintes- 
sence of absurdity. If the two are one, why do all languages retain these 
words and define them differently ? William Carey made shoes and was a 
preacher, and the former was a secular employment and the latter a sacred one, 
although he put heart and conscience into both. The least edifying part of 
Dr. Gregg’s excellent volume is his attempt to enumerate ‘ the occupations 
of heaven.’’ Where the Scripture is silent, men should be silent also.— 
Light Unto My Path. Being Divine Directions for Daily Walk Chosen and 
Applied by John Hall, D.D. (New York: Brentano’s.) This volume, very 
neatly printed and bound, contains on each page a text, a verse or two of 
poetry and a prose application of the sentiment. And this for every day in 
the year. Such a book is calculated to be useful to a multitude whose neces- 
sities leave them small leisure for reading of Scripture, and who in this way 
may, by a glance in the morning, secure a theme for profitable meditation 
during the day. Dr. Hall has done wisely in making such excellent pro- 
vision in aid of those who seek, day by day, to walk with God.—Tales of 
the Warrior-King. Life and Times of David, King of Israel. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. (American Tract Society.) This volume contains the latest 
literary work of its lamented author, who in April last fell asleep, having 
industriously served his generation by the will of God. This work was fin- 
ished, and its earliest pages were going through the press, when the summons 
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came to a better world. It is not a work of profound scholarship. As Dr. 
Macduff says in the Preface, ‘‘ He has attempted no learned treatise: this 
would have been alike beyond him and out of place.’’ Its object is humble and 
more useful: to tell the story of one without whom the world would have 
been the poorer, a man of very varied characteristics and equally varied for- 
tunes, a soldier, a statesman, a poet, a musician, one who reached the sum- 
mit of prosperity and then drank the bitter dregs of adversity, suffering a 
tragedy equal to any ever recorded in the Greek drama, yet a man in whom, 
with all his errors, was the root of the matter, and whose lyrics are and ever 
will be the charm of the devout soul. Dr. Macduff: has performed his task 
well, furnishing the necessary information to show the nexus of events and 
incidents, and frequently adducing the language of the Psalms where these 
gain an added emphasis from being put in relation to the circumstances that 
called them forth. Nor is he an indiscriminate eulogist. He has words of 
censure and regret for the shortcomings even of the man after God’s own 
heart, but they are pronounced tenderly. There area number of well-executed 
illustrations made from photographs. ——F rom the saine publishers we have 
two paper-covered booklets, one by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, entitled Books as 
Bread and Books as Poison, in which he shows the line between good books 
and bad, presenting the issue with hisaccustomed point ard pungency. The 
well-written and very readable tractate deserves a wide circulation. The 
other, entitled He Maketh Me to Lie Down, is a series of daily readings for a 
month, offering each day a text with a brief selected comment (from F. B. 
Meyer, Fenelon or men of that stamp), a poetical quotation and a devout 
prayer. Nothing could be more soothing to a confirmed invalid.——7Zhe 
Errors of Evolution. By Robert Patterson. Edited with an Introduction 
by H. L. Hastings. (Boston: Scriptural Tract Repository.) The third 
edition of this book contains a brief sketch of the author (1821-1885). Dr. 
Patterson does not appear to have been an adept in scientific investigations, 
but was a close student of the works of men eminent in any branch of 
physics. On this basis he contended against the theory which such Christian 
writers as Prof. Drummond and Mr. Benjamin Kidd appear to admit as 
proved. His book considers Development as applied to the Stars, to the 
Globe, to Animals, to Mankind in Society and to Christianity. He objects 
to the nebular hypothesis as an empty theory contrary to analogy and experi- 
ence, and insists that a self-creating world is a scientific absurdity. He 
objects to geologic evolution as not proven and inconsistent with acknow]l- 
edged facts. The evolution of animals is opposed by the established principle 
that there is no spontaneous generation. He traces the error back to ‘‘ old, 
putrid heathenism,”’ whence it was exhumed. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to Darwinism, which he maintains is another theory of presumption 
and ignorance, not founded upon facts, and contradicted by the geological 
record of life on this globe. Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection he 
declares to be an utter failure, and, besides, it is contradicted by leading 
evolutionists, such as Huxley and Mivart. From the former he quotes the 
utterance, ‘‘After much consideration, and assuredly with no bias against 
Mr. Darwin's views, it is our clear conviction that as the evidence now 
stands, it is not absolutely proven that a group of animals having all the 
characters exhibited by species in nature, has ever been originated by selec- 
tion, either artificial or natural.’’” But Dr. Patterson is quite willing to allow 
one instance of a part of the theory ; for he says that the fact that Darwinism 
is dead, while all the old evidence of the wisdom and goodness of God in 
creation still exists, is a clear case of the survival of the fittest. The book 
is provided with a full Table of Contents, and also with a fair Index. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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VI.—ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE UND SEMITISCHEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. 
Herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITzSsCH und PAUL HAvpPtT, mit Un- 
terstiitzung der Johns Hopkins Universitit zu Baltimore. Dritter Band, 
Heft I. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: Luzac & Co.; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. 188. 13 M. 50 Pf. 


This number of the Beitrage contains three articles. The first is by 
€. Brockelmann, and is devoted to pointing out the literary sources from 
which the Kitéb al-Wafa ji fada’il al Mustafa has been derived. As the 
work is professedly a collection of traditions, the object of the investigator 
has been to trace each tradition to its source. 

The two articles which complete this number of the Beitrage have interest 
for a wider circle of students. Each is notably conservative in its respective 
field. Fraenkel writes on the ‘‘ Sporadischen Lautwandel in den semitischen 
Sprachen.’’ The title is too broad. The article isa running critique on 
etymological comparisons instituted by Barth in his Etymologische Studien 
zum semitischen insbesondere zum hebriiischen Lexicon. It is valuable for the 
service it renders as a check to Barth’s excesses; for excesses he is guilty of 
along with his scholarly and enduring work. 

The article on ‘‘ Der Untergang Ninevehs und die Weissagungsschrift des 
Nahum von Elkosch ”’ is the joint production of Oberst Adolph Billerbeck 
and Dr. Alfred Jeremias. The latter discusses the oracle against Nineveh. 
He confines himself to that section of the book of Nahum which is contained 
in chap. i. 1 and ii. 2 to iii. 19, and offers a commentary on the Assyrian ele- 
ments in this passage, though questions of date and place of composition 
receive attention. From the minute and accurate acquaintance displayed by 
Nahum with Assyrian manners and customs, the author, when making a 
study of the text of the book, came to the conclusion that the prophet was 
an eyewitness of such scenes as he describes. The author sees no reason to 
regard the oracle asa vaticinium post eventum. It was uttered while Nineveh 
was still standing, but when events were so disposed that a shrewd observer 
could forecast the overthrow of the city. The author thinks the prophecy 
was written after the death of Ashurbanipal, 626 B.C., long after the first 
futile attempts of the Medes to reduce Nineveh, and under the incentive of 
news that wild Scythian hordes were advancing against the city. In this 
theory the author is taking issue with Wellhausen and some others since 
Eichhorn, who date this choice bit of Hebrew literature after the fall of 
Nineveh and regard it as a retrospect. In the matter of date the author is 
much nearer the critical ‘‘ traditional ’? view which, from the position of the 
book among the minor prophets and from the particular evidence of its con- 
tents, judges that the prophecy of Nahum was written sometime between 
the Assyrian invasion of Palestine,in the time of Hezekiah, and the early 
part of Josiah’s reign. Sennacherib’s great expedition to the west took 
place in the year 701 B.C. Josiah ascended the throne about 639 B.C., and 
in the thirteenth year of his reign Assyria still looms on the horizon (Jer. 
ii. 18). The author justly adheres to the year 664, when No-Amon fell (iii. 
8), as the terminus a quo. But the terminus ad quem, which he fixes * after 
Ashurbanipal’s death, long after the first futile expeditions of the Medes 
against Nineveh,’ is based solely on his theory that Nahum was near enough 
to Nineveh’s overthrow, in time and habitation, to discern the march of 
events and forecast the final catastrophe. The author does not give credence 
to the tradition, unknown to early Arabian and Syrian writers, according to 
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which a town, Alkush, two days’ journey north of Nineveh, was the birth 
and burial place of the prophet. But he holds that the contents of the book 
indicate that Nahum was born in exile (p. 91) and had seen Nineveh, and 
that Assyria was the theatre of his prophetic activity (p. 94). Nahum may 
indeed have seen Nineveh. There were travelers then as now. But it must 
be remembered that he could learn everything which he says of methods of 
* warfare without leaving Judea. He does not describe methods which were 
characteristically Assyrian, as distinguished from the military tactics of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites. Even as a resident in Palestine he had ample 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Assyrian armies and with their 
mode of conducting siege and withstanding attack. These invaders from 
the north had recently ravaged the entire west, had warred about and within 
the borders of Judah, had besieged and captured towns, had carried off Ma- 
nasseh and kept him for a season in captivity, had entered and conquered 
Egypt and overthrown No-Amon. 

A difficulty in the way of the author’s theory that Nahum was born in 
exile and passed his prophetic activity in Nineveh will at once present itself 
to the reader of the prophecy. He could, indeed, explain the allusion to 
Bashan and Carmel] and Lebanon (chap. i. 4) as the longing of an exile’s son 
for the home of his fathers. But an Israelite, child of a deported northern 
family, who suffered the bitterness of captivity along with his brethren of 
the ten tribes and looked upon the overthrow of Nineveh asa just retribu- 
tion for its proud oppression of Israel, would more naturally promise his 
fellow-tribesmen, and not the distant tribe of Judah, that their yoke was 
about to be broken and exhort them to patient continuance in well-doing. 
But Nahum has no word of consolation for the Israelitish captives in Assy- 
ria. Hespeaks to Judah. The yoke is to be broken and the bonds burst in 
sunder. The feet of him that bringeth good tidings are even now upon the 
mountains. Therefore keep thy feasts, O Judah, and perform thy vows; for 
the wicked one shall no more pass through thee-(chap. ii. 1). 

Another difficulty lies against the theory proposed by Jeremias. Jeremias 
discovers the incentive to this utterance in the news which had arrived of 
the advance of Scythian hordes toward weakened Nineveh. The prophet 
himself presents an entirely different incentive. The prediction is not called 
forth by anything visible, but solely by the assurance of the faithfulness of 
Jehovah. The prophet discerns from afar the ultimate overthrow of Nineveh 
(chaps. ii. 2-iii. 19) because he knows that the Lord is a jealous God, whose 
vengeance is certain to light on His adversaries; and although He is good 
and arefuge to those that put their trust in Him, yet He will pursue His 
enemies into darkness (i. 2-8). 

Both these difficulties to the theory of Jeremias are presented by chap. i 
(English version = i-ii. 1 Hebrew). We shall be told that this chapter 
forms a unit in itself (cf. p. 88, note). There is certainly a clear analysis in 
this chapter, and by itself it would serve as the complete treatment of a 
theme. It might be used on occasion as a distinct exhortation to the people 
of God. But we need not assume that there was but one burst of fervid 
eloquence from the prophet. He doubtless prophesied during a period, as 
Jeremias seems to believe (p. 94). Suppose that, like other sweet singers of 
Israel, he composed a didactic psalm, chap. i (alphabetical, if you please), 
for the comfort and encouragement of his people amid the despondency 
caused by the persistent Assyrian invasions and the captivity of their king, 
in which he pointed them to the rock of their strength, who in His own time 
avenges Himself of His adversaries, urged them to turn adeaf ear to the 
counsel of those who were speaking against Jehovah’s tardiness and advis- 
ing the abandonment of His service, and exhorted them to unswerving loy- 
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alty to their God and the faithful observance of His worship. Carrying out 
this thought—at another time, if you please—he composed a vivid descrip- 
tion of the predestined overthrow of the Assyrian power (chaps. ii and iii), 
picturing a siege of the city, its defense, the anguish of its inhabitants, the 
capture and the sack. This descriptive poem, which at the same time was a 
prophecy, he appended to the didactic psalm. The description is not a hope 
awakened by news that a horde of fierce barbarians is advancing, but it is 
the utterance of calm and immovable confidence in Jehovah. He who had 
ever, in His own time, avenged Himself of His adversaries, and had lately 
brought down to the dust No-Amon, the proud capital of the southern foes 
of His people, would likewise eventually humiliate Nineveh. 

It is a matter of no consequence beyond literary interest whether the book 
of Nahum was composed at one sitting or two. Other books of Scripture 
were prepared in several parts. The sections of the book of Hosea, for ex- 
ample, belong to different dates. The plan of a work appears in the final 
form. As long as there is no ground to deny that Nahum was the author of 
the first chapter, the theory of Jeremias is beset by the two difficulties 
named. Jeremias has assigned chaps. ii. 2-iii. 19 tothe prophet Nahum. We 
are curious to see whether, in the critical edition of the text of Nahum, 
which he is preparing for the press, the exigency of his theory will not com- 
pel the author, who already discerns two separate compositions side by side 
in the book of Nahum, to assert diverse authorship. It is the proof of this 
latter assumption that will be difficult for him to produce ; and in default of 
this proof, his whole theory falls to the ground. 

The rest of Jeremias’ article will, in the main, be read by Biblical students 
with satisfaction and profit. The available light of archzology has been 
brought to bear to illumine the prophecy. It is refreshing to find Jeremias 
remarking that Kuenen’s denial of the genuineness of i. 1 ‘tis without 


foundation,” and that an assertion of Wellhausen, stated with his charac- 
teristic pithiness, rests upon that critic’s failure to discern the point of the 
comparison. And in these, and several similar cases, Jeremias is right. 
Billerbeck’s work is a valuable study by an officer of the German army, 
who brings technical knowledge to the elucidation of Assyrian military en- 
gines, arms and methods of warfare. 
Princeton. JOHN D. DAvIs. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian-Eng- 
lish-German). By W. Muss-ARNOLT. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther 
& Reichard, 1895; New York: B. Westermann & Co. Part I. Pp. 64. 
$1.25. 


The first part of the dictionary. consisting of sixty-four pages, is all that 
has yet issued from the press. Seven or eight additional installments will 
be required to complete the work. This first part has been revised and cor- 
rected since its first appearance during the past winter, and we presume that 
it is the revision which lies before us. The opening pages give every promise 
that the completed work will contain a very full vocabulary of the Assyrian 
language, as thus far deciphered. Words and forms are, of course, known 
to individual scholars from their study of unpublished texts, which are 
necessarily absent from these pages; but the work is fully up to date in the 
number of words defined. It is also rich in grammatical forms. The com- 
piler, however, lays himself open to criticism for too frequently giving im- 
portant forms on his own authority and not citing a passage in the cuneiform 
literature where they occur (see, e. g., the Q‘ of abalu, p. 9), and occasionally 
a word even is admitted without proof of its existence being afforded by refer 
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ence to a text where it is found (e. g., agugiltu, p. 14). The strictly alpha- 
betical arrangement of the words has been adopted, which leads the com- 
piler to list prim waw and jod roots under the rubric aleph. In this latter 
respect, he departs from custom. The customary method is quite defensible ; 
but the departure from it is thoroughly consistent, and will doubtless be 
preferred by some users as being more convenient. 

Two features of marked prominence mar the page. One is the method of 
transliteration and notation. The method of transliteration is that adopted 
by the school of the Johns Hopkins University. Whether the system is in 
itself good or bad is not here under discussion. The fact is that it is local. 
Even its originator says: ‘‘ Most Assyriologists employ the system of trans- 
literation (of the German Oriental Society) which was carried through 
Caspari’s Arabische Grammatik”’ (Beitrage, i. 250). During the last twenty- 
five years a large literature has grown up, prepared by scholars in England, 
France, Germany and America, more or less strictly in accordance with the 
prevalent system. It seems odd, to say the least, that the author of an 
elaborate work, who has any consideration for the convenience of his readers 
and who is seeking a constituency on two continents, should deliberately set 
himself in opposition to the method most in vogue, which has been tested 
and found convenient, practical and satisfactory, and is known to be accept- 
able to scholars. The compiler has also seen fit to give a strange appearance 
to his pages by the use of an unfamiliar notation for the verbal species. It 
is intelligible, to be sure; but novel, and either arbitrary or inconsistent. 
The other feature which mars the appearance of the pages is the double 
definition of each word by repeating in German what is said in English. A 
similar method is followed in the small glossaries appended to some of the 
grammars of the Porta linguarum series. Even there it is more or less em- 
barrassing to the reader. But in a work of the contemplated magnitude of 
this dictionary, and with its close page, it is well-nigh intolerable. It is 
endurable only because of counterbalancing excellencies and conveniences. 
Dillmann, on issuing his Ethiopic grammar in German, apologized to 
foreigners for his use of a language to them strange, on the ground that to 
write a grammatical work. in the common Latin language is a hindrance and 
a limitation. Would that the compiler of this dictionary had done likewise! 
Far better in our judgment would it have been had he used one language 
and not hindered and harassed his readers with two. We have described 
these two features as marring the page; for they do that, whatever may be 
thought of their justification. Of course, if the compiler appears as the 
champion of a new orthography in the assured faith that the novel method 
will eventually triumph; and if he is convinced that a greater number will 
be benefited and convenienced by bilingual definitions, he may calmly face 
the fire of adverse criticism. 

The unquestionable faults of the work are two. One is the surprising lack 
of system. (1) A number of infinitives of the intensive species, like ukkupu 
(p. 37), are listed by themselves and not under the hypothetical Qal infinitive 
of the root from which they are derived ; whereas other verbs, of which like- 
wise only intensive forms are cited, are listed under the hypothetical Qal 
infinitive, asevery user of a Semitic dictionary would expect; cf. abalw 1 (p.7), 
abasu (p. 11), amalu 1 (p. 57). It may be added that the Qal of ukkupu is 
known, but has been overlooked in the compilation of this dictionary, (2) 
The infinitive, which serves as the head under which the verb is defined 
and its forms are grouped, is italicized. But in many instances it is not 
italicized ; see ubburu (p. 9, bottom), agaru 2 (p. 15), adu 2 (p. 17), adadu 3 
(p. 19), ededu (p. 24), azu and azazu (p. 25), azanu (p. 26), ala 1 (p. 39). 
These cases may be due to careless proof-reading ; but at any rate they fall 
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in‘line with the neglect of symmetry which is so conspicuous in the book. 
(3) The abbreviations Der(r) and Etym, and the list of words which they 
introduce, are not printed in a uniform type. Sometimes large type is used, 
sometimes small. The sizes are used absolutely without system ; as a study 
of the first ten pages, or a comparison of the note at the end of idu (p. 18) 
and edu (p. 19) with that which follows adaru 2 (p. 23), abundantly proves. 
On two pages which face each other, 14 and 15, under the words agalu 3, and 
agaru 1 and 2, the former of these abbreviations appears in three different 
sizes of type. (4) Uther Semitic words than Assyrian are frequently cited. 
But how? Arabic words sometimes and properly appear in Arabic script 
(pp. 17, 18 under ud-du), sometimes in transliteration (pp. 33, 39 under ilu), 
sometimes in both (pp. 10, 13, 16,18 under udu, 39 under allu). Ethiopic is 
transliterated (p. 1), and printed in native letters (p. 9). Hebrew is generally 
presented in Hebrew characters, but even Hebrew must sometimes be trans- 
literated for the users of this lexicon (both methods on p. 3). Aramaic ap- 
pears at least once in both transliteration and native characters; the trans- 
literation violating, however, the system used in the lexicon by employing a 
Greek letter (p. 13,1.9). (5) A strict system is not observed in the use of 
the English and German. Translations and remarks made in one language 
are often not repeated in the other; and when the two languages are em- 
ployed, their order is not invariably that proposed on the title-page. The 
prevalent plan is to let the German follow the English ; but occasionally the 
order is reversed, as at the beginning of A-a and middle of E-a (p. 2), and 
repeatedly in ubbulu 1 (p. 7). As examples of translations and remarks 
made in one language and not repeated in the other, take the words alalu, 
ilulu, ellamu, elammaku on p. 47, which can be readily duplicated elsewhere. 
At times it is the German who knows no English, at other times it is the 
Englishman ignorant of German, who is left in the lurch. Indeed if a Ger- 
man can read the paragraph devoted to E, house, on p. 2, and the latter part 
of that devoted to igaru, wall, on p. 15, he does not require the English to be 
translated elsewhere. Although passing this criticism on the unsystematic 
use of the two languages, we would at once weaken the force of the remark 
by cordially recording our amazement that the two languages have been 
carried through the book with so little friction, with such rare violations of 
order, and on the whole with so few failures to render the thought intelligible 
to two peoples diverse in speech. 

The other and greater fault of the work is the neglect of lexicographical 
judgment. It appears in the admission to the pages of irrelevant matter. 
The dictionary of a language is the proper place for the words of the language 
together with their etymology, meaning and usage ; but it is no fitting place 
to cite the literature of a discussion whether the text on a broken tablet be- 
longs to‘one Assyrian edition of a certain story or to a variant edition (p. 2, 
top). Nor is it the place for even incidental mention of the literature on 
Adrammelech (2 Kgs. xvii. 31), nor for reference to proposed emendations of 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament (axam, p. 30). When a student 
wishes light on such matters, he turns to his Hebrew lexicon and Old Testa- 
ment commentaries. Nor isa dictionary the place to raise claims of prior 
discovery of etymok gy or meaning (adannu, p. 21). This belongs to the 
history of investigation, not to lexicography. Indolence in the exercise of 
lexicographical judgment appears also in the compiler’s neglect to discrimi- 
nate in the use of material which in itself is pertinent. What shall be 
thought of such an ill-digested mass of references as appears at the top of 
p. 2, after the citation of literature on the fragmentary tablet just noticed ? 
Apart from the reference to Delitzsch’s grammar, the material which the 
student is directed to consult is absolutely useless for him after he has read 
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the preceding paragraph. He is already in possession of the essential facts. 
The cited literature adds nothing, and it is repetitious. Part has already been 
brought to notice in the course of the definition. Especially is the citation 
of Jensen vain repetition; for that scholar is not attempting a contribution 
to Assyriology, but is simply referring his readers to literature, and that 
literature the compiler of the dictionary has cited specifically before reaching 
Jensen’s name. Of course, when a valuable suggestion as to meaning or 
etymology has been published, a reference to it is both appropriate in a 
lexicon and welcome to its scholarly users. But the citation of ridiculous, 
obsolete or obsolescent opinions is not wanted. The admission of crudities, 
such, e. g., aS may be found soberly quoted in the literature at the end of 
abubu (p. 5), lessens the value and lowers the rank of a lexicon. It is the 
office of the lexicographer to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 

A few misprints remain in the revised edition. Readers of Assyrian will 
be apt to notice a-bu- bam-ma for a-bu-ba-am-ma (last quotation under abubu, 
p. 5); and la a-di-ru-ti-8u-nu for la a-di ru-ti $u-nu (p. 28, line 16 from top). 
On p. 11, top line, for nakiresunu read nakiresu. 

In this work, Dr. Muss-Arnolt is publishing a very complete and con- 
veniently arranged vocabulary, issuing in fact a ‘* concise ’’ and useful dic- 
tionary. But in these first pages he is not the careful and discriminating 
editor which we and his numerous other well-wishers hope that he will be in 
the subsequent fascicles. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIS. 


VIL—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. Issued Quarterly. Vol.i, No. 1, 
October, 1895. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 per year. 


We extend a hearty greeting to The American Historical Review which be- 
gins what we hope will prove a long and successful existence with the num- 
ber for October, 1895. It is conducted by a Board of Editors consisting of 
Prof. J F. Jameson, of Brown University, as Managing Editor, and Profs. 
G. B. Adams, of Yale; A. B. Hart, of Harvard ; H. P. Judson, of Chicago; 
W. M. Sloane, of Princeton; J. B. McMaster, of Pennsylvania, and H. M. 
Stephens. of Cornell. It isto be published quarterly by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. The first number is a substantial volume of over 200 pages, contain- 
ing five articles, and departments of ‘‘ Documents,” ‘‘ Reviews of Books,’’ 
and ‘** Notes and News,”’ all of which are from competent hands and make 
a very strong first number. The opening article, on ‘‘ History and Democ- 
racy,”’ is by Prof. William M. Sloane, and it is followed by contributions 
from Moses Coit Tyler, Henry C. Lea, Henry Adams and Frederick G. 
Turner, all of them able and scholarly, well representing the breadth and 
vigor of contemporary Ameiican historical work. We have long needed such 
a magazine—one in which broad and catholic scholarship could find scope 
and recognition. in which reliable reviews of historical literature could be 
found, and which would represent the growing interest in historical studies. 
We hope that this Review will meet with the support and recognition which 
it promises to deserve, and that it will exercise a large and permanent influ. 
ence upon our historical literature and research. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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Anima Poete. From.the Unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 8vo, pp. xi, 271. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) In this beautifully manufac- 
tured volume—which is uniform with the recently published Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by the same pious hand—we havea new selec- 
tion of those jottings with which Coleridge filled so many volumes, and a 
delightful taste of which we have so long had in his Zable Talk—a volume 
in which above all others the world has found and enjoyed the great thinker 
and entrancing talker. It seems that there are still extant more than fifty 
of these note-books, which were Coleridge’s ‘* silent confidants”’ and ‘‘ never- 
failing friends’’—confidants which, as he himself declared, had not be- 
trayed him, and friends whose silence was not detraction. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to obtain access, as this volume gives us, to some more of 
these treasures. The second gleaning is never so rich as the first: and we do 
not find in this new selection another Table Talk. But it is Coleridge 
who speaks here also: and no reader will proceed far into the volume without 
feeling something of the old charm stealing over him ; and none will lay the 
book aside without a consciousness of gain to his own mental life. Quota- 
tion of specimens is impossible here. Take only a phrase or two. ‘‘ Humanly 
happy I[ call him who in enjoyment finds his duty ; angelically happy he who 
seeks and finds his duty in enjoyment.’’ ‘‘ Tremendous as a Mexican god 
is a strong sense of duty, separate from an enlarged and discriminating mind, 
and gigantically disproportionate to the size of the understanding ; and if 
combined with obstinacy of self-opinion and indocility, it is the parent of 
tyranny and promoter of inquisitorial persecution in public life, and of in- 
conceivable misery in private families.’’ In the midst of the beautiful 
print we meet occasionally some very odd and sense-disturbing misprints.—— 
The Poor in Great Cities. Their Problems and .What is Doing to Solve 
Them. By Robert A. Woods, W. T. Elsing, Jacob A. Riis, Willard Par- 
sons, Evert J. Wendell, Ernest Flagg, W.. J. Tucker, Joseph Kirkland, Sir 
Walter Besant, Edmund R Spearman, Jessie White Mario and Oscar Craig. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xxi, 400. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) 
When the papers which are now gathered into this sumptuous volume first 
appeared in the pages of Scribners’ Monthly, they created a great impres- 
sion, as they were well fittted and fully worthy to do. It is a luxurious volume 
published in the service of a great cause and written by a series of writers 
who may have had very different degrees of experience in literary work, but 
who have in common a real experience of the needs of the poor in our great 
cities. It is not only a description but a cry: and from this volume we may 
hope an increased impulse may arise for the amelioration of those conditions 
which in so large a measure create our slums. The book is as practical as 
it is beautiful— Childhood in Literature and Art. With Some Observations 
on Literature for Children. A Study by Horace E.Scudder. 12mo, pp. 253. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) Mr. Scudder is a 
lover of children and a lover of literature: and in the present volume we 
have the confluence of the two streams of his ruling affections. His 
graceful pen sketches the pictures of childhood preserved for us in the 
literary and art creations of Greek and Roman, Hebrew, early Christian, 
and medieval antiquity ; and those later and possibly more human pictures 
of child-life, with which modern literature, English, French, German, 
Scandinavian and American present us. It is a delightful book.—— 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lectures Delivered at Oxford, 
Easter Term of 1893-4, By James Anthony Froude, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, pp. 228. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) It is a great pleasure to have in book form 
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these brilliant lectures, which we delightedly read in Longman’s Magazine. 
Mr. Froude never wrote anything more full of interest or instruction. His 
general conception is embodied in the first lecture, which bears the self-ex- 
plaining title of ‘‘ The Sea Cradle of the Reformation ;’’ while in subsequent 
lectures he outlines the history of the rise of the sea power in England and its 
development through the vigor and hardihood of individuals, unfostered by 
and continually almost fatally interfered with by the governmental authori- 
ties. His general theme may be said to be the salvation of England and of lib- 
erty by the sturdiness of poor Protestant adventurers; and he sings them a 
pan worthy of their deeds.—— Recollections and Comments: 1865-1895. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 8vo, pp.328. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895.) It isa pleasant thing to turn over these pages and live over again the 
old feelings which the leaders of The Nation have aroused within us during 
the past thirty years. As we have read,some curious experiences of half- 
recollection have been evoked from our memory cells: and some odd reflec- 
tions have been called out upon the power of a great journal, served so ably as 
The Nation has been by Mr. Godkin. The range of topics treated is large: 
the touch is ever light but serious: and the impression which the whole col- 
lection makes is unexpectedly pleasing. We doubt whether the leaders of 
another American newspaper would so well bear collection. But we are 
bound to confess that their value in collection seems to us to be historical or 
more exactly reminiscent, rather than literary or didactic.—— Travels in Three 
Continents. Europe, Africa, Asia. By J.M. Buckley, LL.D. 8vo, pp. xviii, 
614. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1895.) 
Dr. Buckley’s journeying circled the Mediterranean, and may be said thus 
to have included “travels in three continents.’’ He does not bring us news 
from unknown countries ; it waa not as an explorer that he was ‘‘ at large.’’ 
But he has brought us a very agreeable account of what he has seen with 
his own pair of eyes, on the beaten paths of the world’s tourist fields. He 
fully recognizes the personal equation in all travelers’ accounts; and offers 
his to us, not as free from it, but just because it presents the old views to us 
from a different angle, as seen by the eyes of a new observer. The book isa 
distinctly successful one and will be of especial interest and value to those 
who have not themselves visited the places described. It is fully illustrated, 
mostly from a series of well-chosen photographs.——The Care of the Baby. 
A manual for mothers and nurses, etc. By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D., Clin- 
ical Professor of Diseases of Children in the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 12mo, pp. 392. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 925 
Walnut street, 1895: price $1.50.) It would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete handbook on its subject. Dr. Griffith seems to have anticipated 
every possible want of the baby: and sets forth his instructions in so system- 
atic a manner, and with such clearness and fulness, illustrating every point 
that needs illustration, that one would wonder how mothers and nurses can 
need anything further to make them perfect—if it were not true in this 
sphere, too, that one grows perfect only through suffering. At all events 
the book can be confidently recommended as a very complete manual by a 
competent hand. 








